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$10,000 Gone! 


JOHN and Jim Doe sneaked into the bank and no one 
saw them--they drilled nice, neat holes into the safe but made 
nonoise. They poured in the ‘‘dope,’’ touched off the fuse, and—!!! 


The safe was blown to smithereens! Jim put the $10,000.00 
in his pocket. ‘They got out and not a soul woke up. Bus, they left their 





They were the telltale evidence. Jim and John are 
locked up and the bank has its $10,000.00 back. 


Better still, Smith and Brown, finger print experts, got all the reward for 
their capture. Why didn’t you? Because you don’t know beans about finger prints. You can’t 
even make a bid for this big money. If you ever want to put a feather in your cap—if you 
want to get your share of the big rewards and get into the big money class— 


Send for This 
Free Book 


on Finger Prints! 


X Sent absolutely free and prepaid. It tells you exactly how you can 
University of & learn this fascinating profession in your spare time at home. It is the best 
Applied Science \ course in the country today. Remember, you do not have to give up your 
& present position. You can learn it during your spare time Finger prints 
Room 1834 @ are the best means o1 identification known today, Get out of the rut 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago,M. Q and be somebody! Find out about the opportunities that await you 
in this new profession. Give up a few minutes of your spare time 
Please send me FREE and postpaid now and have hours of leisure later on, Get a hump on yourself. 
your book on Finger Prints and details \ rhe only way you can hope for success is to “get next” to your op 
of your offer. AX portunities. Here’s vour chance Put your name on the coupon 

A below. Or, even a letter or postal card will do. 
XV Remember, this book does not place you under any obli- 
Name --+ «+++» oe * gation whatever, It is sent to you free and prepaid (in plain 
envelope), Don’t even enclose stamp. All that is necessary is 
X\ vour name and address. (Office or residence.) Send the 

coupon today now! 


University of Applied Science 
Room 1834-1920 Sunnyside Ave.—Chicago, Illinois 
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CHAPTER Tf. 


rHE CALL FROM LIVINGSTON. 
BiieN word flashed over the 
Mountain Division of the 


Great Southern that there 
had been a jail delivery at the 
Livingston Jail and that Humpty 
Dumpty, of the famed Silkworms, was 
again at liberty, men at once set them- 
selves for the shock which they felt in- 
stinctively must be coming. 

for years Humpty Dumpty had, at 
intervals in the passing of time, in- 
flicted his murderous presence on the 
road which crossed the Continental Di 
vide at Summit Spur. The word killer 
and the name Humpty Dumpty were 
synonymous of gray tragedy and cun- 
ning, of theft and bloodshed, of dar- 





ing and murder, while this famous 
transcontinental road’s mountain iron 
had always been the scene of the 


hunchback’s activities. 


The enormity of the attempted, and, 
too, very nearly successful, theft of a 
silk train in its entirety, lock, stock, 
and barrel, had aroused the Great 
Southern as no other violation of life 
and property ever had stirred it. 

Second only to the startlingly auda- 
cious attempt to steal eleven cars of 
raw silk was the news which the wires 
brought of the escape of this altogether 
too slippery knave of outlawry. Too 
many men had given their lives in the 
mountains to allow the officials of the 
road to sit receive the an- 
nouncement calmly that the brainiest, 
most bloodthirsty, most daring crimi- 


back and 


nal of years was so soon again at lib 
erty to put into play his nefarious 
schemes of looting and killing. 
Insidiousness and subtlety enveloped 
the whole thing. The afternoon foliow- 
ing the disappearance of the silk train, 
when members of the railroad police, 
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headed by the big, two-fisted superin- 
tendent himself, so nearly had their 
hands on Silk Annie McCoy and four 
members of the famed gang—when 
this quintet sought to fight their way 
to freedom and take Humpty Dumpty 
with them from the observation car of 
the Yokohama Mail—there had, it 
seemed, been something weirdly mys- 
terious about the escape of the woman 
and the four men. 

The fact that Assistant Superintend- 
ent Wilcox, of the Mountain Division, 
was the man on the inside, jarred the 
whole official staff as though an infer- 
nal machine had exploded at headquar- 
ters. Each man found himself won- 
dering who there was that could be 
trusted. Certainly when there was 
promise of loot that touched the two- 
million mark, when a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars was named as a reward of 
betrayal, who was there, what man 
among them who had no price? 

Vast and startling were the possi- 
bilities that had been exploited by the 
snatching of a silk train, double-head- 
ing over the Rockies, under guard and 
with clear rights, from the main iron 
at Squaw Hill and its transition to the 
depths of the slimy waters of Norman’s 
Flat, while nearly two thousand bales 
of raw silk were transferred to a string 
of supposedly crippled box cars. 

The master brain that had conceived 
and skillfully directed the looting of the 
silk train was again free to exercise its 
amazing cunning in connection with any 
act that of its nature might be con- 
strued as one of retaliation as well as 
one of gain. 

Humpty Dumpty was free. The Liv- 
ingston jail had been delivered of its 
most famous prisoner. The Mountain 
Division was forewarned; it hoped to 
evolve a method of becoming forearmed 
as concerned any attempts on the part 
of the hunchback and the woman, Silk 
Annie McCoy, again to disrupt its well- 
being so thoroughly. 
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George Holden, the mountain iron’s 
fighting superintendent, sat in consulta- 
tion with other veterans of the railroad 
game in the Rockies; they proceeded 
to stack their cards for any deal that 
it might be their misfortune to buck 
up against when it came to protecting 
their trains, their trainmen, and their 
human-freighted cars. 

It was in “the office of George Holden 
on the second floor of the station build- 
ing at Castle Rock, that dingy, low- 
ceilinged sanctum with its litter of pa- 
pers, its walls lined with great blue 
prints, its grimy desk in the corner, 
its time-worn chairs and dust-coated 
windows which looked out across the 
busy railroad yards of the western ter- 
minus of the Mountain Division. 

Holden sat at his desk, his great bulk 
canted backward in the squeaky swivel 
chair, his right hand tapping aimlessly 
against the rubber disk of the key of 
a big-resistance combination telegraph 
set, blackened and marked by the pass- 
ing of the years during which it had 
been an almost constant companion of 
the big chief himself. 

James Buelow, president of the whole 
Great Southern system, was_ there. 
Morgan Esterbrook, general manager 
of the Great Southern, was there. 
Traffic Manager Calkins was there. 
Conrad, bluff, seamed by the years, 
Conrad, the chief dispatcher, a veteran 
of the mountains, was there. Train- 
master Getty was there. A somber, 
thoughtful, anxious little tribunal it 
was. 

“Well, Humpty Dumpty got away 
this trip without having to kill any- 
body,” said James Buelow. “Seems as 
though that devil had a most unholy 
penchant toward the unrestricted per- 
formance of anything he pleases. I 
don’t wonder that he is audacious. 
When an institution is unable to guard 
the criminals who are intrusted to it, 
and when officers of the law are ad- 
mittedly unable to cope with a law- 


ey 

















breaker, why, what is there to prevent 
an unusually clever crook from looting 
and killing at his will?” 

“Y’ll name one man who has been 
able to cope with Humpty Dumpty,” 
stated Holden emphatically. “Yes, in- 
deed; I'll tell you the name of a man 
whom I[’ll bet on any day in the week 
to prove himself an equal in cleverness 
and an equal in nerve to that fiend with 
a hump on his back.” 

“Oh, we all know your favorite,” in- 
te:posed Esterbrook. “I'll admit that 
he has a certain amount of honorable 
mention coming to him. Give credit to 
him to whom credit is due. What we 
are coming at, as I understand it, is 
whether it isn’t advisable to secure the 
services of men of experience to pro- 
tect us and at the same time run down 
this man who threatens to throw your 
Mountain Division into a panic. If 
this devil commits another murder out 
there in the mountains you'd have to 
put two-thirds of your operators in 
chains to keep them. A bullet or a 
knife doesn’t have half the terror for 
the ordinary man as does a pair of 
thin, clawlike hands, reaching out 
through the night at his throat. Ugh! 
Can you imagine sitting in at a lonely 
place like Squaw Hill or Black Cut and 
suddenly finding an inhuman, deformed 
thing launching itself at yotir throat, 
a killer who has slipped into your tele- 
graph office and has been waiting, 
hours, perhaps, for a chance to choke 
you to death? 

“Right now, this minute, knowing as 
[I do that Humpty Dumpty is some- 
where out there in the night, I wouldn’t 
take a turn at a trick in some of those 
God-forsaken shacks for all the money 
in the mint. That’s how I feel about 
it. And that’s why I strongly, I can’t 
say how strongly without swearing, ad- 
vise the retaining of the best detectives 
that money can bring here. It seems 


that there must have been gross negli- 
{ 


hat this crawling 


> 


gence somewhere, 
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viper was allowed to escape once he kad 
been captured. Without detracting one 
whit from the ability of the man who 
saved us one trainload of raw silk, I 
feel that in justice to the traveling pub- 
lic and ourselves it is up to us to do 
everything in our power to put a stop 
to the depredations of this man 
Humpty Dumpty and his outlaws.” 

For a little after General Manager 
Esterbrook had finished speaking the 
grave group of railroad men in the su 
perintendent’s office was silent. Al 
most of one accord the eyes of all of 
them were staring out through the dusk 
toward the great yards which spread out 
before them, out toward the smudge 
that was rising from the gray and 
grimed roundhouse, toward the myriad 
of lights of red and green and yellow 
and purple, toward the shining ribbons 
of steel that now glistened beneath the 
rays of the headlight of an approach 
ing locomotive. 

To those men who sat there in th 
coming dusk of that night there re 
mains not one who ever will forget 
that vague something which stirred 
within them when the lazy click of the 
instrument at George Holden’s elbow, 
which told that in the board in the dis 
patcher’s office a connection was being 
made, was heard. 

Alinost instantly thereafter the dusty 
instrument began calling in ‘ Morse,” 
and the initials that rippled from its 
metallic tongue were those of the su 
perintendent’s personal “‘sine”—GH. 

Holden listened for nearly a minute, 
reached slowly toward the key, hesi 
tated, then got quietly out of his chair 
and moved toward the door. He 
crossed the hall and entered the dis- 
patcher’s office. 

“Leighton,” he interrogated the man 
at the di patcher’s table, “who's that 
on my line?” 

The man above the train sheet 
glanced at his superior, a little, per- 
plexed expression on his face. 
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“T don’t know, George,” he said. “I 
asked who it was, and they said never 
mind, but to cut your instrument in if 
you were in your office, because it was 
more or less important that they com- 
municate with you direct.” 

Slowly Holden reéntered his office. 
He did not sit down, but stood above the 
chattering instrument, looking at it with 
a peculiar little glitter in his eyes. 





“G-H, G-H, G-H, G-H it 
clicked incessantly. 
“What’s the matter, Holden?” de- 


manded General Manager Esterbrook. 

“Do you know,” said the superin- 
tendent quietly, “I don’t like that fel- 
low’s sending; I don’t like his touch. 
Right this minute I’m entertaining a 
hunch that—well, that it’s maybe some- 
thing unpleasant, something threaten- 
ing. I’ve got it in my bones. And my 
wife dreamed last night that she saw 
me stumbling into a funny crack in the 
earth and that after I went out of sight 
the ground closed over me—just sort 
of clapped together—crunch! like that.” 

Strangely enough no one of those 
high officials who were gathered there 
laughed at the superintendent’s remarks. 
Instead each found himself suddenly 
staring at that time-sullied combination 
telegraph set. 

George Holden’s eyes again were 
gazing half dreamily across the yards. 
Slowly, very slowly indeed, the fingers 
of his right hand moved toward the 
switch beside the key. The gnarled, 
stubby fingers found that bit of hard 
rubber handle and, with almost imper- 
ceptible deliberation, quietly crowded it 
open. There was a brief moment of 
hesitation; then George Holden’s fore- 
finger, the forefinger of his right hand, 
tapped evenly: 

“J-I—G-H.” 

The haad at the far end of the wire 
did not immediately take advantage of 
the long-coming opportunity to con- 
verse in Morse with the Mountain Di- 
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vision’s superintendent, now that at last 
he had condescended to reply. 

Trainmaster Getty got up and slowly 
began to pace the floor. George Hol- 
den’s eyes never for an instant left 
the panorama of car roofs, dim and 
gray in the fading light, there beyond. 
The toe of President Buelow’s left foot 
began tapping slowly against the cor- 
ner of the superintendent’s desk. Me- 
chanically General Manager Ester- 
brook found himself listening to the 
staccato rhythm of the other’s nervous 
tapping. 

Unconsciously the toe of James Bue- 
low’s foot was saying in Morse: “G-A, 
G-A, G-A.” Which is the abbreviation 
for the words go ahead. 

The general manager sniffed a queer 
sort of little half laugh and — 
snapping his fingers. 

At that instant the telegraph instru- 
ment came to life. The wire closed and 
again the Morse flowed. There was a 
strange mechanical precision about the 
telegraphic dots and dashes and spaces 
which were reproduced by the set in 


Holden’s office. It was neither the 
sending of an instrument referred to 


as a “bug,” a mechanical contrivance 
used principally by commercial opera- 
tors who have lost their “grip,” or, 
again, the slow, careful sending of an 
experienced Morse man. It had a pe- 
culiarity all its own. 

Even while he listened to the slow, 
methodical flow of telegraphic charac- 
ters George Holden moved toward the 
door leading to the hall. The door to 
the dispatcher’s room beyond was open. 

“Leighton!” called the division’s 
chief, “what wire is that?” 

“Fourteen,” was the reply. 
old Western Union circuit. 


“Tt’s an 
It’s work- 


ing through the Western Union main 
board at Livingston.” 

“Tell 
quick !” 
tendent. 

Came a swift and sudden charge, as 


them to locate the sender— 
snappily directed the superin- 
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a bulky, animated figure Iunged past 
Holden—the figure of a gentleman who 
had grasped the import of that sinister 
message which came beating with grim 
precision into the office of the head- 
quarters of the Mountain Division. 
“T’ll locate it,’ cried Conrad, the 
choleric chief dispatcher. “Til locate 
it. Leave it to me. I'll trace it back 
if I have to knock that Chicago duplex 
to smithereens. Get Ashland,” he 
called to Leighton. ‘Get Ashland. Tell 
"em to leave that Number 14 alone. 
Don’t knock that down, for Heaven’s 
sake, but find out what local line it is 
in at Livingston.” And, back over his 
shoulder in the general direction of the 
superintendent’s office, he shouted: 
“Talk to ’em, George! Talk to ’em. 
Keep’ em there! Break ’em! Tell ’em 


it’s coming heavy—you can’t read ’em!. 


Tell ’em anything!” 

Suddenly, into a room where had 
been gathered a calm, dignified little co- 
terie of whose mission had 
been to discuss ways and means most 
logical for circumventing the activities 
of an outlaw known as’ Humpty 
Dumpty, should that personage direct 
his ire against the Great Southern, 
there had come a telegraphic bomb of 
TNT proportions. 

When the tongue of the sounder was 
again silent the communication which 
it left seared in the minds of those rail- 
road officials present who could inter- 
pret the Morse it hurled into George 
Holden’s office, read: 


officials, 


Georce Horipen: The hunchie never for- 
gets his debtors. In bicod or gold he will 
take his due. For every day he spent if 
vour stir he will collect a thousand dollars. 
Count them. For the you gave that 
day in the observation car of the Yoko- 
hama Mail y-o-u will pay. You cannot evade 
against those hands 


death—th« stcellike 


blow 


or guard successfully 
with their touch of 
fingers ofi—Humpty Dumpty. 
Followed an interval of tense still- 
ness as the tongue of the wire ceased 
its drawling, mechanical utterances. 
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No man spoke; every eye was on the 
big superintendent. Without turning 
his head he reached out for the key. 
Slowly he sent: 

“Ts that all?” 

There came no answer from the dis- 
tant sender at Livingston. The wire 
remained closed. 


CHAPTER II. 
AT BLACK CUT. 
OX a high, wobbly bench on the plat- 
form sat Matthew X. Cardiff, at 
the tiny station of Black Cut. He was 
watching the first section of Number 
230 go batting by. Through half-closed 
lids he watched the clanking crs, trail- 
ing the roaring freight haulers up 
ahead, as each car slanted through the 
bit of illuminated area which was cast 
without from a single, sputtery, smoky, 
oil lamp on a shelf in the telegraph 
office. 

Carditf dangled his legs and whistled 
a song entitled “Sweet Marie,” a song 
of sweetness written by Cy Warman, 
an engineman once himself in»these 
same towering Rockies. Slowly, pains 
takingly, Mr. Cardiff builded himself a 
pill to smoke, while the buggy of the 
manifest train slipped past. The trail 
of the crimson marker lights blinked 
back at him from the depths of Black 
Cut, 

Matt lapped the seam of his nail, 
fumbled mechanically for a match, lit 
the twisted end of the smoke, and “at 
length allow his glance to trail off far 
along the slope to the northward, to- 
space where several log 
beside a bit of a 


ward an open 
cabins nestled close 
mountain lake. 
Three Matt Cardiff 
smoked before his eyes left that spot 
far below. At last, when night finally 
had the curtain that 
distant mountain fairyland and the an- 
cient “OS” Biack Cut, 
lean, weather-browned gentleman at the 


cigarettes 


drawn between 


shack at 
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latter location swung his feet to the 
platform and moved leisurely toward 
the telegraph office. 

Within, a most cosmopolitan poker 
game was in progress. Three gentle- 
men had combined at that pastime with 
the fond hope of reducing their fel- 
lows to a state of acute financial dis- 
tress. Participating in the merry 
whirl with the painted deck was, first, 
foremost, and loudest, a telegraph op- 
erator at present working under the 
name of Harry Curtis, who more fre- 
quently was referred to as “Bi 





s1g 
Roary ;” second came Oh Joy Mellika 
Man, a Chinaman by birth but an 
American by attachment; third was 
Jeremiah Buckley, a gentleman with a 
hair-trigger disposition, but at heart an 
individual possessed of great affection 
for his friends. 

Jeremiah had few enemies, the large 
majority of them being behind him and 
resting peacefully ‘neath the sod, Mr. 
Buckley having outlived them partly by 
dint of a robust constitution and partly 
by dint of swift and accurate mani- 
festations with a forty-five. In his 
younger days Jeremiah Buckley had ob- 
tained great entertainment from vari- 
ous more or less deadly combats with 
other playful sons of the good old 
West. 

Of late years, now that he was get- 
ting on into middle life or thereabouts, 
Jeremiah had retired to peaceful pur- 
suits which had to do with being a 
stableman at Belton Lodge. With the 
appointment, however, of Matthew 
Cardiff to a position on the railroad 
police at a time when such a position 
incurred considerable activity of a dan- 
gerous nature, Mr. Buckley at once be- 
gan a daily and systematic oiling of 
the old gat in preparation for lending 
a supporting hand should his-old friend 
Matt at any time bite off more than he 
conveniently could masticate. 

Mr. Cardiff's recital of his recent 
skirmish with the famed Humpty 
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Dumpty immediately had aroused in 
Jeremiah Buckley that old lust for gore 
—the hunchback’s gore in particular, 
and most any side-winding, half-breed 
variety of outlaw in general. Hence 
the genial Jeremiah’s presence in the 
telegraph shanty at Black Cut to-night. 

Oh Joy Mellika Man’s presence is 
another matter. It may not be ex- 
plained so easily. It may, in fact, have 
to go down in history as one of those 
strange Oriental mysteries which are 
beyond the ken of mortal man. Oh 
Joy abominated horseback riding, and 
he seldom exhibited any desire to roam 
from the kitchen precincts at Belton 
Lodge; it was strange that Oh Joy 
should decide to brave the fastness of 
the Rockies between Black Cut and 
the Wolf River country that he might 
play poker with Big Roary and Mr. 
Buckley here to-night. 

All of which is aside from the fact 
that these gentlemen were gathered 
here in the dingy little telegraph office 
east Of the Feather River cut-off. 

It may be added that Oh Joy Mellika 
Man’s transportation facilities were 
limited to one burro power—a most 
sluggish animal by the name of Bel- 
shazzar, 


In Matt Cardiff's imside coat pocket 
he carried a folded telegraph message. 
It had been addressed to him at Belton 
Lodge, where he had been spending the 
week-end at the home of the lady of 


his dreams, Miss Janet Belton. It was 
signed by George Holden. It read: 


Meet me at Stampede in the telegraph of- 
fice at midnight. Important. 

The result of that meeting Matt also 
carried folded in an inside pocket of 
his coat. It was a copy of the grim 
message that, twenty-four hours be- 
fore, had ticked into the office of the 
superintendent of the Mountain Divi- 
sion. As the rangy police officer moved 
toward the scene of the poker tourna- 

Big Roary’s private apartment, 


ment in 
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his fingers—quite as they had so many 
times unconsciously since that never- 
to-be-forgotten afternoon in the com- 
partment of. the Yokohama Mail— 
moved gingerly to his throat. 

Holden had been right that dawn 
there at Squaw Hill when he had said 
that the man who looked into the face 
of Humpty Dumpty, when it was 
swelled and crimsoned and distorted 
by that strange, animallike rage which 
was characteristic of him, never would 
forget it. It would recur in his dreams 
and in his nights of sleeplessness, the 
superintendent told him. It had. A 
half a dozen times he had found those 
terrible fingers sinking into the flesh 
of his throat again in those images of 
his sleep. 

A thousand times in his waking mo- 
ments he, too, had found that sinister, 
unconscious something sending his 
hands feeling carefully at his throat, 
while always he could see there so close 
that its hot breath was on his cheek, 
the passion-distorted face of the hunch- 
back killer. 

To-night, somewhere in the Rockies, 
somewhere in waiting, skulking, hide- 
ous malignity, that deformed, inhuman 
thing was slowly, quietly setting in mo- 
tion all its vast and intricate machine of 
outlawry, that Humpty Dumpty might 
satisfy his thirst for revenge. 

It seemed almost unbelievable, in- 
credible, that in these modern times 
such a character could continue to ex- 
ist, much less carry on successfully 
those terribly merciless cabals which 
openly forewarned their victims. 

At the door of the telegraph office 
Matt paused, glancing, with -almost 
childish apprehension of the blackness, 
into the gloom 
into this place 


back over his shoulder 
that had settled down 
called Black Cut. 

The girl, Janey, had told him that it 
was pretty nearly a case of shell shock. 


Matt smiled now as he thought of her, 


of her insistent promise that he be so 
terribly careful—for her sake. 

“You see,’ she had told him, “since 
poor old dad, wandering from the 
straight paths in his folly, passed on, 
there is no one except you.” And then 
she had added with a bright little smile 
“And Oh Joy and Jeremiah, of course.” 

Matt Cardiff straightened his shoul- 
ders with a shrug and pushed into the 
den of perdition where the chink and 
3ig Roary and Jeremiah valiantly were 
attempting to inveigle certain rickety 
stacks of grossly abused chips of vari- 
ous colorings to their own particular 
side of the table. 

The ranger stood for a 
watching interestedly. 

“Oh Joy,” he said, “if I had a face 
like yours I could win a million dol- 
lars. You look just the same whether 
you’ve got the world by the tail or have 
just fallen down trying to bluff your 
vay to riches with a pair of deuces. 
How are they coming, you almond-eyed 


>? 


moment 


son of a sea cook ?” 

“A-alle same belly good,” replied Oh 
Joy, grinning; and then, with an ex- 
pressive shrug of his narrow  shoul- 
ders, he continued: ‘A-alle same 
plitty ’otten! Mellika Man savee Big 
Loaly plitty clooked.” 

“Aw, keep still, you darned heathen,” 
put in the operator good-humoredly. 
“If I could play poker the way you 
can I wouldn’t be thumping brass up in 
this neck of the woods. I'd go to Frisco 
and live in a palace.” 

“Shut up!” from Mr. Buckley. “Is 
this a poker game or a sewing circle?” 

At that moment the sounder of the 
train wire came to life sharply. Big 
Roary swore with abandon. 

“That double-blank horse’s collar 
makes me sick!’ he stated; then, re- 
membering the man who had just en- 
tered the office: “Can you tickle the 
key, Matt ?” 

“TI do sometimes,” acknowledged Mr. 
Cardiff modestly. 
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“Well, then, OS First Number 230, 
by—well, what the hang ever time they 
went by,” directed the other. ‘“That’s 
old lady Leighton. I could tell his 
sweet, gentle, condemned ‘fist’ any place 
this side of the pearly gates. He'd 
die if he didn’t get his report just ex- 
actly the minute the hack went by my 
window.” 

Matt OS-ed the first section of the 
fast freight, which at once solicited a 
peremptory, “WO?” from Castle Rock. 

“Friend Matt,” réplied the ranger, 
pounding out the characters slowly. 

“Where tt big ham CU?” snapped 
the sounder. 

“Playing checkers with a Chinaman,” 





sent Matt. 
“Tell him to go to Gehe’na an’ get 
im a throne,” suggested the Morse 


man, discarding two cards and holding 
three kings for Matt to gaze upon. 
Mr. Leighton’s sarcastic reply was 
lost to both Matt Cardiff and Big 
Roary, for, whispering from a dusty 
corner, came a call on the relay of a 


Western Union circuit. With slow, 

measured precision it ticked out: 
“B-C, B-C, B-C, B-C—O-N.” 
“J-a-a-pus Cripes!” wailed Big 


Roary, without turning his head. “It 
never rains but it snows! Put a match 
in that dummed relay Matt so I can’t 
hear it. It probably ain’t nobody but 
some danged wire chief at Livingston 
wanting to ground and test and dicky 
around patching up some old plug cir- 
cuit or other for a ham to practice on. 
They gi’me a pain! Call!” he grunted, 
settling himself determinedly in_ his 
chair. “Call till you’re black in the 
face, but, by gadfrey, you'll wait till 
[ get this wild an’ wooly mitt played 
to a bitter end.” 

And Operator Curtis grabbed the 
latter had 
removed and draped on the floor in the 
heat of battle—and flung it in the gen- 
eral direction of that hateful whisper- 
ing relay there in the corner. 


Chinaman’s coat—which the 
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Matt Cardiff, however, a_ strange, 
grim light suddenly appearing in his 
quiet gray eyes, removed the coat, 
crowded back a litter of old papers, 
and opened the seldom-used key beside 
the ticking instrument. 

“T-I, I-I—B-C,” he acknowledged the 
call. 

Followed a long interval of waiting. 
Instantly there flashed into the ranger’s 
mind the remembrance of that scene, 
as described by George Holden, when 
another strange message came over the 
wire from Livingston. Matt glanced 
at the small switchbéard on the wall, 
but the numbers pasted beside the bind 
ing posts of the wires which came trail- 
ing into the Black Cut telegraph office 
were indiscernible. 

“Roary,” cried the man of the rail- 
road police, suddenly grown tense and 
stern, “what wire is this instrument in 
on?” 

The operator was for making some 
facetious reply, but something about the 
other’s manner checked the rough jest 
that came to his lips. For the moment 
he forgot the fat pot that, it seemed, 
was about to come into his life. His 
eyes had glimpsed Matt Cardiff's face. 

“What wire? What wire?” he mum- 
bled, cogitating for an instant. “Why, 
that’s old Number 14.” 

But now the tongue of the relay was 
again murmuring its strange, thin- 
voiced communication. There was an 
instant’s silence about the little table in 
the center of the room. Big Roary was 
listening. It is as natural as breathing 
for the Morse man to pick up the 
threads of things that the wires tell. 

Suddenly there was an upheaval at 


1 4 - r + - ‘ es 4 ° 
the center of the recent gambling cen- 


ter. Table, cards, chips, Oh Joy Mel- 
lika Man, and Jeremiah Buckley gave 


way before the disastrous activities of 
Big Roary as he lumbered 
He pushed Jeremiah unceremoniously 
in the face with a huge palm, and he 
Joy with a broad boot 


to his feet. 


stepped on Oh 
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—and reached forth a great hand for 
the jack that would cut in the sounder 
of the now-chattering wire. 

With his left hand he crowded the 
plug into the springjack, while with his 
right he swiftly adjusted the relay that 
the Morse might come clear and dis- 
tinct. The next instant he had secured 
a pencil and a pad and—copying way 
behind the sender—swiftly set down 
that grim message. When it was done 
he raised a questioning gaze to the face 
of Matt Cardiff. 

“Good Lord, man!” he gasped. 

The message, written there in Big 
Roary’s smooth, flowing, telegraphic 
script, read: 

Matruew X. CarpirF: The hunchie never 
forgets his debtors. In blood or flesh he 
will take his due. You thought you had 
won in your turn. You did not know that 
never have the fingers you have felt at your 
throat failed to complete the task they have 
begun. You cannot evade those hands with 
their touch of death—the steellike fingers of 
Humpty Dumpty. 


Matt Cardiff’s face was white, im- 
mobile, his eyes cold and calculating. 
That metallic voice from out of the 
night had been- terribly grim. Big 
Roary silently held the yellow message 
out for Jeremiah Buckley to read. 

This gentleman perused the writing 
carefully; then without a word he 
reached up and took his belt and fa- 
mous forty-five from a nail and buck- 
led it about him, hitching it into place 
silently. At length he growled: 

“All set, Matt. Let’s go.” 

Matt smiled. “Wait a bit, Jerry,” he 
said. “Wait; you may come to know 
this humped-up devil as well as I do, 
and when you do you will realize how 
great a menace that hombre is. We've 
got to go about this thing a little dif- 
ferently than we would if we were up 
against just plain, old-fashioned bad 
men. Humpty Dumpty is what now- 
adays they’ll all call a master criminal. 
So just hold your horses a bit till we 


savvy just how big the hunchie is mak- 
ing his stakes this here trip.” 

Matt’s fingers touched the key. 
Slowly he sent: 

“First, you know, Humpty, you’re 
going to run into something that will 
put a lump on your jaw like the one on 
your back. You hear me. Matt Car- 
diff.” 

The ranger closed the key with a 
snap and waited for a reply, but there 
came no answer from the distant sender 
at Livingston. The wire remained 
closed. 


CHAPTER III. 


“THEY CALL IT —— 


T came like a murderous flash and a 
bolt from a cloudless sky. George 
Holden disappeared. It was as though 
the ground had opened and swallowed 
him. He was there—and then he was 
gone. 

Certainly the manner in which the 
superintendent of the Mountain Divi- 
sion dropped out of sight was charac- 
teristic of the startlingly thoroigh 
methods of the man called Humpty 
Dumpty. There was nothing halfway 
about it. There was no mad dash, no 
violence, so far as was learned then; 
no bloodshed accompanied that thing 
which the hunchbeck outlaw had 
warned would come. 

Some asserted that it was as they 
had expected it would be, and yet, nev- 
ertheless, these same gentlemen were 
visibly affected—perhaps for the reason 
that it was from before their very eyes 
that the superintendent was _ spirited 
away. 

George Holden was not a coward; 
neither did he believe in flying squarely 
in the face of Providence, as the say- 
ing goes. He did not doubt for an in- 
stant, after receiving that strange didac- 
tic epistle from the escaped outlaw, 
that this personage would carry out his 
threat of taking heavy toll for his re- 
cent incarceration. 
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Too, the superintendent, as well as 
pretty nearly every official on the road, 
realized that any such attempt, judging 
by the attempt at the theft of the silk 
train, would be carried through with 
all the adroit mastery of those hideous 
schemes which came from the brain of 
Humpty Dumpty and his copartner in 
evil, Silk Annie McCoy. 

President Buelow’s private car was 
on the tail end of the Princess Express 
when Number 12 pulled into Stampede 





a little less than four hours after that 
call from Livingston came into the 
dingy office at Castle Rock. There 


were aboard practically the same group 
of men who had been in consultation 
earlier that night at the Mountain Di- 
vision headquarters. 

Matt Cardiff had appeared in town 
at eleven-thirty after a hard ride down 
through the fastness of Rainbow Cafion 
on his good pony, Rowdy. He had re- 
ported immediately at the telegr: aph of- 
fice in the Stampede station. 

Number 12 int in on time, and 
at eleven forty-eight George Holden 
swung down to the platform from the 
forward end of Buelow’s private car 
and entered the building. What passed 
between the railroad police officer and 
the big superintendent no one knew 
but themselves, for their short conver- 
sation was carried on in the hall just 
outside of the door leading to the tele- 
graph office on the second floor. 

The superintendent returned to the 
platform below, while Mr. Cardifi en- 
tered the telegraph office. one 
boarded that big, sleek ie ate car at 
the rear end of the Princ i°'xpress; 
the other chose a corner near a window 
of the bay, which 
cle of light that shed it: 
tion of the telegraph table, 
himself, while his eyes trailed 
through the gloom and along the side 
of the great transcontinental flyer. 
rivate car 


Che 


was beyond that cir- 
rays on a por 

4 q 
eated 


down 


and 


Number 12 dropped the 
at Livingston, 


and a patch engine 
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shoved it in on a spur west of the sta- 
tion. All that day—which was Sunday 
—there were men coming and going. 

Members of the local police force, 
men from the Great Southern’s railroad 
police, an operator from one of the 
country’s big international detective 
agencies, officials of the Mountain Di- 
vision—all became a part of an integral 
body that had for its objective the 
frustration of those sinister perpetua- 
tions of violence of which the famous 
leader of the Silkworms, the killer, 
Humpty Dumpty, had forewarned the 
Great Southern. 

During that day George Holden did 
not leave the car. This in acquiescence 
to the wishes of President Buelow. 

“Take no chances, George,” that of- 
ficial had advised. “They are pulling 
bolder stuff than that every day. A 
sudden rush, a blow, a shot—and swift 
retreat in a powerful automobile. Cer- 
tainly it is you they are going to lay 
for, and Heaven only knows how far 
will go. It is a foregone conclu- 
a murder more or less mat- 
ters little. It is a terribly desperaie 
game. We have seen that. There is 
no limit to the ends to which they will 


they 
sion that 


go, and they apparently believe that 
they have a system which defies dis- 
closure. That remains to be proven, 
but in the meantime, for the love of 


the Deity, Holden, watch your step.” 
“T tell you right now,” exploded 
superintendent, ‘it has come to a pretty 
= when a hellion like that can hang 
road as big as this, 
I'll whisper it, am not 
any hole for 
that hunchback. [Ever 


omething on a 
one, 
going to crawl in 
little lizard like 


peste I, for 
a crooked 





since I started railroading for the 
Mountain Division thirty years ago, 
carrying water for a bunch of Polacks 
I’ve had to fight. I’m not out of it 
yet, and I’m not backing water! We'll 


have no peace till we*string that dwarf 
» to a crossarm. Let ’im go hang! 


lay the game!” 














Rete 


ie 














And Holden swung back his coat, dis- 
closing an ugly automatic beneath each 
armpit. 

Little did George Holden realize just 
how complete were the strands of the 
web that Humpty samy had woven 
the length and breadth of the Mountain 
Division—thin, silvery, treacherous, 
spun of a texture that only a master 
mind could conceive, woven with a 
thoroughness that left so little to chance. 

At six o’clock that night a shifter 
clanked into the spur coupled onto 
President Buelow’s private car, scurried 
away through the yards with it to the 
turntable below, and, later, tacked it 
neatly onto the rear of Number 5, the 

acific Mail, westbound across the Cen- 
tinental Divide. 

Seven men were aboard the private 
car when Number 5 pulled out of Liv- 
ingston. They were: esident bue- 


low, General Manager Esterbrook, 


George Holden, Detective W. J. Ken-' 


dleion, President Luelow’s private sec 
retary, Clarence Khinegold, and a 
porter by the name of George Jeffer- 
son Ulysses. 

Pacific 


Through the foothills the 


Mail poked her way, winding, darting, 


rumbling swiftly toward the heavy 
grades of the slope of the Rocki 
Past the Spire of Kiethan she thun- 


dered, past the Fkamous Needle, along 
the treacherous Devil’s Whip, through 
the Black Canon of the Rio Chelan 
and 
over the summit of the American con- 
tinent. 

Summit Spur OS-ed them, and the 


heavy train, after taking water at Napa- 


past Riverton, Coulee, Loon 





vine, began dipping down 
ward Castle Rock. 

In the dispatcher’s oftice at the west- 
ern terminus of the Mountain Divi- 
sion, where all things sooner or later 
are reflected that happen in the moun 


tains, Leighton was giving way to Hall, 
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himself the joys of the 
trick. 

Hall frequently asserted that he was 
a born optimist. 

“T’m a sweet, confiding son of purity 
every night at eleven o’clock,” he had 
said, “but, by the greai, gray god Bud, 
before the sun shines again on my no- 
ble brow dull care and miscellaneous 
woes and tribulations have driven me 
to a point where I’m exuding cussed- 
ness to a most outlandish extent.” 

“What’s the good word to-night 
Chick ?” he asked the second-trick man, 
as he prepared to take over the task of 
handling the Mountain Division's 


“graveyard” 


trains. 
“All’s well, old head,” was Leighton’s 
cheery response. “Number § is a lit- 


tle bit off on account of lugging Presi- 
ent James Montgomery Buelow’s old 
private wagon, but outside of that the 
rood little god Pax is with you.” 
Hall begged a cigarette, got a drink 
of water, made a playful pass at James 


Freemont Ballard, the caller—and 
in,’ as he remarked with a grunt, t 
see what Santa Claus was bringing him 
to-1 ight 

The third-trick man did not have long 
iO Walt. 


MeGill, getting hi 
perience at brass-pounding 
and consequently trs 
able impression with 
the powers that be, was tucked away at 
a lonely OS shanty at Peaceful Hill, 
rere he was “baching” it and finding 
lonesome aplenty. 

girl back East, and being 
more or less sentimental by nature any- 
vay, to-night he had been watching the 
100n come up out of Little Boy Cation 


while he whispered to the old gentl 


Rhoddy 
month’s ex 
in the Rockies 
ing to make a favor 


man in the yellow orb fragments of the 
ame aged story distant lovers have in- 
flicted on that romantic satellite for 
age 

Rhoddy McGill was sitting on the 
sill of the shanty that was his present 
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abiding place trying to cheer himself 
by doleful selections on an abused har- 
monica when Number 5 came whirling 
down out of Sunrise Pass. He 
whooped at the fireman, which gentry, 
sagging from the cab window, con- 
cluded that another good man had gone 
wrong by reason of too much solitude. 

From the big Baldwin ahead the 
youngster’s glance swung along the 
sides of the black Pullmans, the dimly 
lighted mail and express cars, mechan- 
ically enumerating them as they reeled 
past him, till the red-green markers at 
the tail end of the train rippled by. 

Twice, after the Pacific Mail had 
swept past Peaceful Hill, Rhoddy Mc- 
Gill found himself muttering: ‘One, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight. 
Huh! One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight.” 

He got up and went inside. “’S 
funny,” he murmured, “I—I guess I'll 
asked Castle Rock.” 

He opened his key and began calling 
the dispatcher’s office. 

“C-R, C-R, C-R,—C-F.” 

Hall removed a cigarette from his 
mouth, wiped his lips, glanced at the 
clock, sighed with resignation, and 
grunted: “Well, by gadfrey, the grave- 
yard jinx is on the job. I thought it 
was about time. Mm! I thought so.” 

“T-T—C-R,” he snapped. 

“Thought I heard ON—Livingston 
—say tt Number 5 was taking Bue- 
low’s pvt car west to-night.” 

“U thot right,” Hall replied in terse 
telegraphic idiom. “Was U sitting up 
te C it go by?” 

“Tt didn’t go by,” was Peaceful Hill’s 
laconic response. ' 
“Tt will wn 
Hall savagely. 


No. 
His 


rapped 
were 


5 goes,” 
troubles 


enough without some ham wasting his 
time and getting him all stirred up for 
nothing. 

“No. 5 jst went,” rapped the sounder 
“Eight cars. 


at Hall’s ear. Markers 


O. K. have set Buelow’s car 
off.” 

“But, dang it, they were not going 
to set it off,” yelled the dispatcher, tell- 
ing it to the world with vocal embel- 
lishments. “Bugs,” the dispatcher 
flung onto the wire. “Go to bed. U 
can’t count 9 anyhow.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Hall at once be- 
gan calling Napavine, the next station 
east. Upon receiving an acknowledg- 
ment from that office, he asked: 

“Was Buelow’s car on 5 at yr stn?” 

Firmly Napavine asserted that the 
gentleman’s private works was duly at- 
tached to the tail end of the Pacific 
Mail at that point, all lighted like a 
theater. 

“Of course, of course,’ breathed 
Hall with a sigh of relief, and added 
Vindictively: “I'll have that son-of-a- 
swarb at Peaceiul Hill shot at sun- 
rise. He’s cockeyed like a goldfish.” 

And yet the dispatcher’s mind could 
not resume its previous tranquil con- 
templation of things. There came 
those disturbing thoughts that had to 
do with that weird, grim message that 
had clicked into George Holden’s office 
hardly more than twenty-four hours 
gone. A half a dozen operators had 
heard that sinister declaration murmur- 
ing through the relays in their offices 
that night, and yet the wire chief at 
Livingston had been unable to trace it. 
The repeater chief at Ashland had 
heard it, but could shed no light on 
whence it came. 

Swiftly Hall’s brain reviewed these 
things.. Little beads of moisture were 
beginning to appear on his fervid brow. 
Again his hand sought the key of the 
train wire. He called Medicine Lodge. 

“Hold 5,” he sent tersely. 

Ten minutes later Medicine Lodge 
reported briefly: 

sa ss rae 

The great passenger hauler, shrieking 
to a reluctant stop opposite the tele- 
graph office at Medicine Lodge, brought 


Must 
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in the wake of its coming a strangely 
distraught individual in blue and gold. 
Sorely oppressed and filled with a great 
grief, judging by numerous little things 
like convulsive gyrations of arms and 
most horrible oaths, came Conductor 
Asabel Meldrum. 

“Buelow’s car is gone,” he cried. 
“They cut it off after we left Napa- 
vine. Clean as a whistle! Changed the 
markers, hung up the hose connections, 
Everything done shipshape. Ye gods! 
Tell Castle Rock, you hammerhead, and 
don’t sit there looking at me!” 

“Hall must have had a tip that some- 
thing was up,” mumbled the opera- 
tor. “He told me to put the board out 
against you.” And the Medicine Lodge 
operator forthwith proceeded to en- 
lighten Mr. Hall anent the present state 
of affairs, which same did not tend to 
alleviate the great unhappiness that had 
come into that gentleman’s young life 
here on the graveyard trick at head- 
quarters. 

The third-trick man put his head be- 
tween his hands and leaned close to 
the chattering sounder. -Neither was 
Rhoddy McGill far from the brisk 
tongue of that instrument in his lonely 
OS office. He had forgotten the moon, 
the girl, the solitude. He only knew 
that Peaceful Hill was at last upstage 
in events of the times. He had heard 
much of the killer, Humpty Dumpty, 
which was one reason, perhaps, whi 
lately he had been troubled more or less 
by insomnia, and, too, why he had been 
practicing out back of the office with 
a thirty-eight, off and on between times. 

Even before the man at the Medicine 
Lodge key had completed his story of 
wild doings, Hall had broken him and 
was calling C-F. 

Hill clicked an I-I before 
the final dot completed the last letter 
of his station call. 

“Put yr board against tt extra east, 
jst left Medicine Lodge,” Hal! flashed. 


Peaceful 


“Tn beat it up the track and C if you 


can locate Buelow’s car. Was cut off 
after 5 left NA.” 

Again came that all-understanding, 
“1-8,” 


No one of those men who were 
aboard President James Buelow’s pri- 
vate car knew just when it happened. 
Napavine was behind them. Number 
5 was steadily dropping the miles be- 
hind her with rhythmic regularity. 
“Clickety-click, clickety-click, clickety- 
click,” drummed the wheels, beating 
their tattoo of steel on steel. 

Creaking, lunging, straightening on 
the tangents, roaring through narrow, 
rock-lined gullies, sweeping across the 
open places—and then came a slow, 
lifeless sense of detachment, a sudden, 
vague something alien in the sounds 
that had been a part of their going. It 
was a slight lessening of speed on a 
bit of tableland, a soft, sinister increase 
in momentum as the gradient dipped 
on the slope. 

Trainmaster Getty suddenly glanced 
at the faces of those about him there in 
that rear. Al- 
ready the general manager’s ears were 
cocked to catch the new note that was 
creeping in. Kendleton got up, hesi 
tated a moment uncertainly, and then 
stepped out onto the platform. An in- 
voluntary exclamation sprang to his 
lips. Esterbrook darted through the 
door. 

One startled glance was enough. 

“We've been cut off,” he 
“We're drifting! Quick on that brake 
there before we dip into the Pass and 
Man, man!” 


compartment at the 


cried. 


she gets away from us! 
“Put out those lights,” ordered Ken- 
“Get ready for anything! It’s 
part of their game! The gorillas!” 
use of the hand brake and the 
emergency air yalve—the reservoirs be- 


” 


dleton. 


” 

Hy 
ing full and the angle cocks having been 
turned properly before the coupling 
had been opened—the car was brought 


to a stop. 
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For several very tense minutes the 
little party waited for any develop- 
ments that might manifest themselves 
—but nothing happened. No shadowy 
shapes came creeping from the black- 
ness of the surrounding mountainside; 
no bits of flame slit the night; no ugly 
cracks of pistols or whine of lead 
greeted their appearance. 

A. brief consultation followed, at 
which it was decided to trig the wheels 
of the heavy car, flag both ways, and 
send a committee of one to the near- 
est telegraph office to notify Castle 
Rock, 

Peaceful Hill was slightly the nearer, 
hence it was decided that General Man- 
ager Esterbrook should hustle down to 
the OS office there and put the thing 
on the wires, though, of course, the 
car’s disappearance probably had been 
noted before this. 

A mile east of the Peaceful Hill tele- 
eraph shanty Mr. McGill and Mr, Es- 

rbrook met. 

“Castle Rock wants to know what’s 
the matter?” gasped Mr. McGill. 

“Castle Rock ‘hasn’t got anything on 


us!” puffed the general manager. 
“Where’s Number 5?” 
“At Medicine Lodge,” _ stated 


Rhoddy, and added for his own glori- 
fication: “I told ’em that private car 
wasn’t on the Pacific Mail when she 
went by here. Hail said I was a nut. 
| guess he knows different now. Huh?” 
But the other was gasping for breath 
and sputtering away on his own hook. 
“’m General Manager Esterbrook,” 
he wheezed. “I’ve got too much pod 
to try to hurry any more. You run 
like blazes and tell ’em to find out if 
George Holden is aboard Number 5. 
Tell ’em Buelow’s car is east of Peace- 
ful Hill, at milepost ninety-two.” 
“Holden! Holden!” cried the con- 
ductor of the Pacific Mail in the tele 
graph office at Medicine Lodge. 
“Holden aboard Number 5? No! 


He came through the train before we 


stopped for water at Napavine. Said 
he had a note signed Cardiff that asked 
him to come up ahead on the q. t. I 
told him Cardiff hadn’t been aboard the 
train that I knew of, and he started 
back. That’s the last I saw of him. 
He isn’t aboard or he'd been in here 
before this, take it from me.” 

In the dispatcher’s office at Castle 
Rock Hall was kicking back his chair 
and struggling to his feet, a light in 
his eyes that said: ‘This is the straw 
that broke the camel’s back.” Aloud 
he was crying: 

“Black Maud! They’ve got Holden! 
He’s gone, clean as a daisy. They 
picked him right off Number 5, either 
between Napavine and Peaceful Hill or 
between Peaceful Hill and Medicine 
Lodge! Oh, boy, and they call it the 
graveyard trick!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
TWO-MEDICINE CHALET. 


HE man had the bright little eyes 
of a’rat. His skin was white and 
smooth and possessed of a strange sort 
of transparency. His face was nar- 
row, his forehead high. His hair was 
a shiny black and parted carefully in 
the middle. His body was short and 
chunky ; chunky, perhaps, in slight ex- 
aggeration of its actual state because 
of the deformity of the man’s back. 
His legs were long in proportion to his 
height; his feet small and of a certain 
well-shod daintiness that was more 
feminine than otherwise. His arms 
were long and seemingly very slender. 
Also, his fingers were possessed of that 
thin, frail appearance so noticeable in 
his legs and arms. The man’s mouth 
was sinall and had a peculiar twist at 
one corner, a close examination of 
which would have revealed the fact 
that it was a scar. His nose was thin 
and high; his ears were small and per- 
fectly formed. 
The man was Humpty Dumpty, the 
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killer, the famous leader, the brains of 
the Silkworms, those outlaws of the 
Rockies who had terrorized the whole 
Mountain Division because of their 
daring, their absolute sureness in every 
bit of outlawry in which they partici- 
pated, their utter disregard for human 
life when it threatened to stand in the 
way of their success. 

The woman with him was possessed 
of a kind of cold beauty. She was, 
perhaps, twenty-eight or thirty. She 
was rather slender than stout, though 
well-formed and pleasant to look upon. 
Her eyes were large and of a strange 
mixture of coloring that was ncither 
blue nor gray. Her mouth was large; 
her teeth small and white and even. 
A peculiar thing about the woman’s 
face was the fact that when she smiled 
something shone there that was not of 
joy and happiness, but rather of hate 
and cruelty. 

She was Silk Annie McCoy. It was 
her brain and her resourcefulness that 
provided the loopholes when the fin- 
gers of the law were reaching out un- 
comfortably close. Silk Annie it was 
who planned and directed the jail de 
livery at Livingston. Silk Annie de- 
vised ways and means, ordered execu- 
tions, and stayed sentence at will. All 
her life she had been a woman of the 
underworld, a gun Moll, a lifter, a 
badger worker, a decoy. 

It was Silk Annie, alias Susie Smith, 
who had so nearly corralled Mr. Matt 
Cardiff's Angora the day following the 
attempt at the theft of the siik train, 
merely by her laugh, a thing that Matt 
had classified as containing the mirth 
of a hyena 

So much for the man, Humpty 
Dumpty, and Silk Annie McCoy. 

Of their mighty mechanism of hu 
man marionettes, of those puppets of 
their play who moved and thought and 
died, if it were necessary, that the re 


gal sovereignty of the master and his 
artner might 
2A Ds 


remain all-powerful, 


there were those of stations both high 
and low. There were “snow birds” and 
“whitelines,’ gun men and dope fiends, 
dress-suit burglars and touts. 

And of these children of the under- 
world who were held by the spell of 
the drugs they craved or the gold they 
sought, there were but few who ever 
knew their crooked little chief or the 
woman. The highest dealt with the 
highest ; the lowest dealt with the low- 
est, and the devil played between. 


Two-Medicine Chalet is an open 
place in the midst of the Rockies, a 
place of peace and quiet, a spot 
bounded by individual towering peaks, 
in a setting beside a placid mountain 
lake, a garden of nature where wild 
flowers grow—the beard grass, yellow 
adder’s-tongue, flowering dogwood, 
wild gentian, mountain lilies, forget 
me-nots, larkspur, and a vast variety of 
other wild and beautiful flowers—and 
trees of balsam and pine. Truly it is 
a veritable garden of the gods, a won 
der spot in the Rockies that may be 
likened to the more famous Two-Medi 
cine Chalet of Glacier National Park. 

Rustic log structures, four in num- 
ber, comprised this tiny Eden. Here 
accommodations for a_ considerable 
party of tourists painstakingly had 
been arranged. Nothing had_ been 
omitted that would deprive the occu 
pants of these log buildings of enjoy 
ment and comfort. For the bungalow 
loving man or woman there was rustic 
simplicity, combined with the artisti 
though undeveloped “home beautiful.” 

The larger of these log structure 
contained a huge living room, the ceil 
ing of which was the rafters them 
selves; a giant fireplace, constructed of 
field stones and cement, stretched 
nearly across an end of the entir 
building. \ mirror, framed by the 
natural bark of the fir tree, was built 
in above a huge mantelshelf. 

Massive rustic chairs, made comfort 








able by great leather cushions, were 
scattered about the room; in the cen- 
ter a table of cement and stone was 
built. 

It was night. Without, the air was 
chill as the breath of the snowcaps 
touched the lower places. Within, a 
log crackled brightly in the fireplace. 
A single lamp gave forth a mellow glow 
from its nest in a strange hanging de- 
vice, centering above the table. 

Almost hidden in the immensity of 
one of the huge chairs was the figure 
of a man—a man with bright little eyes 
and a skin of white transparency. His 
hands were crossed before him, hands 
the fingers of which were long and thin, 
even more like those of a chimpanzee 
than of a human being’s. His feet were 
stretched out toward the fire. His 
clothes were carefully fitted and of the 
finest texture. His eyes were on the 
face of a clock which was framed by a 
roughly carved block of wood. 

Silk Annie entered the room quietly. 
She glanced at the silent figure before 
the fire, then moved toward the door. 
or a long time she stood peering into 
the night and listening. At last, far 
off toward the east, the stillness of the 
mountains was disturbed by a strange, 
low, droning note. She turned and 
joined the man before the open fire, a 
cold, steely glitter showing in the 
fathomless depths of her eyes. 

The clock on the mantelshelf tinkled 
out twelve silvery sounds. Humpty 
Dumpty crossed and uncrossed_ his 
hands, fondling his long, ladylike fin- 
gers. 

lar off to the northward sounded the 
shrill wail of a passenger locomotive’s 
whistle—two brisk, impatient blasts. 





Number 5, the Pacific Mail, one hour 
and forty minutes late, was answering 
the peremptory summons of a tiny dot 
of red that was glittering high in the 
gloom above the telegraph office at 
Black Cut. 


In an open space some three hun- 
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dred yards east of the crystallike little 
sheet of water that went to make up 
the garden of fascination at Two-Medi- 
cine Chalet, sinister shapes were taking 
form. Moving here and there in the 
gloom, lurking figures appeared and 
faded like shadows on a curtain. 

The moon had lifted its round globe 
of yellow high above the fastness of 
Little Boy Cafion and had flung its rays 
of illumination deep into many nooks 
and corners of the range. 

Low, muffled footsteps padded on the 
turf. Gruff, hoarse voices echoed des- 
ultory words of commarfa or caution. 

The wdman, Silk Annie, moved rest- 
ively back and forth across the room. 
The man before the fire followed her 
with his eyes. He saw a woman 
dressed in a startlingly audacious gown 
of soft, black panne velvet, that seemed 
vastly out of place in this setting of 
the Rockies. The bodice was ‘cut low, 
as low as though Silk Annie McCoy 
was preparing for a ball where the 
white lights glow. The half light of 
the room seemed the more to enhance 
the contrasting white of the woman’s 
neck and shoulders and the black of the 
dress she wore. 

A single narrow band of black vel- 
vet encircled her neck, while at her 
throat it was studded with a strange 
chatoyant gem known as an alexan- 
drite, or cat’s-eye, which changes from 
green to red, showing its natural color 
by day and glowing with a ruddy hue 
by artificial light. 

The woman’s hair was done with as 
much care as though it had come re- 
cently from the hands of mademoiselle 
the hairdresser; her face as clear and 
white as if it had just been caressed by 
a masseuse, 

Humpty Dumpty nodded his head 
slowly in approval. He chuckled with 
a peculiar, shrill, broken sound. Then 
suddenly his entire face changed. A 
snarl was on his lips, and Satan him- 
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self leered from the man’s little, bright 
eyes. : 

“Yah-h-h!” he muttered. “Humpty 
Dumpty’ll show ’em. He'll show ’em. 
A new game all ’is own.’ Th’ hunchie 
never forgets. Ah-h, they'll pay. 
They’ll pay—in blood or gold!” 

Came a scuffling of feet at the door. 
Silk Annie stood on the threshold bar- 
ring the way. One of the strangers 
addressed her in gutteral tones. A mo- 
ment later the man played the rays of 
an electric torch on the bulk that was 
crumpled on the stoop. The woman 
bent and savagely tilted the head back. 
She nodded with brief satisfaction and 
moved into the room. 

“Bring him in,” she said shortly. 
“Put him there.” With a movement of 
her hand she indicated a huge chair 
beside the fireplace and almost directly 
in front of Humpty Dumpty. The sod- 
den figure was moaning softly now. 

The king of the Silkworms leaned 
slightly forward, his gaze fixed on the 
man before him, his eyes glittering like 
those of some strange, shapeless ani- 
mal of the night, a low, sibilant sound 
escaping through his partly open lips. 

for a long time Silk Annie McCoy 
and Humpty Dumpty remained silently 
watching George Holden fight back to 
consciousness. They 
were alone. The men who had brought 
the big superintendent had retired to 
another of the log buildings after first 
seeing that the prisoner was securely 
bound hand and foot. Their leader 
had ignored their very presence. He 
had commendation nor com- 
plaint to offer as regards the manner 
in which they had 
which he had laid out for them to per- 
rorm 


Neither spoke. 


neither 


carried out that 


Holden’s eye opened slowly, opened 


to find the face of Humpty Dumpty 
less than two feet away. The super 
intendent stared at that thing of fury 
for a lone time. Recognition came 
slowly; then suddenly his eyes dis- 
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tended; he shuddered and tried to 
shrink back. 

Carefully had Humpty Dumpty 
measured every move of the game he 
played, its probable effect, its worth as 
a factor of success. He stepped back, 
holding his hands out before him, the 
hands of the killer. 

“See!” he cried. “See them!’ The 
slender, steellike fingers opened and 
closed. “Yah! An’ yeh thought yeh 
could beat th’ hunchie!” 

Holden was breathing heavily. His 
brain was clearing now, but there were 
many things that he could not under- 
stand. He had been aboard Number 5. 
He had been in James Buelow’s pri- 

A trainman had brought him 
signed “Cardiff,” which 
quested that he come quietly into the 
drawing-room sleeper ahead; some- 
thing of importance was in the wind. 
He had, without disclosing the nature 
of that made t 
other, and then gone into the car des 
ignated. He had entered a drawing 
room compartment, the door of which 
was ajar. There had been a swift 
movement—and here he face to 
face with the man Humpty Dumpty, 
i room, while a 
who Was 
compelling 


vate car. 


a note FC- 


some excttse ¢ 


note, 


was 


strange, rustic 
woman, 
possessed of a kind of 
beauty, hovered in the background. 
After the first blurry survey the eyes 
of the once more 
ranged painstakingly about the room 
They examined the woman, cold 
silent in the half light beyond the ta 
ble, and again came to rest on that re 


in—in a 


startlingly adorned 


superintendent 


and 


pulsive though compelling countenance 
\fter a little he glimpsed 
those half extended white hands. He 
studied time. At 
length he said with an effort: 

“Use business, I sup- 
pose: 


Che 


before him. 
+1 e o 
them for a 


long 


"em in your 


eyes of the hunchback lighted 
Always there was that lov 
undertone of derision, accompanied by 


ominously 
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a peculiar gutteral note. His voice now 
was fearful. 

“Yah-h-h!” echoed Humpty Dumpty. 
“In my business-s. Use ’em to break 
men with! Ye’ll know! Yeh got my 
message. Ye’ll know, for ye’ve got to 
pay—for every day in stir a thousand 
dollars—or yer blood! Fifty days! 
Fifty thousand dollars! Yeh were 
warned. Yeh knew th’ hunchie was 
goin’ to strike: when he was ready— 
and yeh couldn’t help it. You, nor th’ 
big brass collars, nor your tin police. 
Look at th’ big stiff, Annie. Look at 
th’ yeller in his eyes. He knows th’ 
power of th’ -hunchie!” 

There was a brief pause in the hunch- 
back’s maniacal _ tirade. Humpty 
Dumpty got up and paced back and 
forth like a caged beast; then suddenly 
he paused before the clock on the man- 
tel, the long, slim fingers of his right 
hand reaching out toward it. 

“See!” he called shrilly. “Midnight! 
Th’ Mountain Division has until t’mor- 
row at midnight t’ pay. Midnight t’ 
midnight! They must know they can’t 
beat th’ hunchie’s game. They must 
know that if they try t’ trick ’im they'll 
find Mis-s-ter Holden with th’ marks 
of th’ hunchie’s pretty fingers on his 
throat.” 


CHAPTER V. 
FIFTY THOUSAND ASKED 


| was in response to the orders of 

Matt Cardiff that Big Roary pulled 
the board on the Pacific Mail at Black 
Cut. Through every car of the train the 
lanky gentleman made his way. He in- 
terviewed the trainman who had car- 
ried back the forged note from the com- 
partment of the drawing-room car. He 
examined the empty compartment, 


sniffed the air, and stuck his head out 
of the open window through which the 
kidnapers apparently had crowded their 
victim, 

His eyes narrowed and his brow 


puckered thoughtfully. At length he 
said: 

“All right, conductor, let ’em have 
the high.sign. Sorry I had to give you 
another stab in your running time.” 

Number 5 whistled in her flag and 
resumed her westward flight. 

One hour later Mr. Cardiff was jour- 
neying to Medicine Lodge in the cab 
of a freight engine, cuddled. onto the 
fireman’s seat behind the extra’s head 
shack, while, in the telegraph office at 
Black Cut, Big Roary and Jeremiah 
3uckley and Oh Joy Mellika Man were 
deciding the destinies of crowned 
heads—and the goose hung high. 

In the meantime the private car that, 
earlier that night, had started west at 
the rear of Number 5, was resting 
quietly on a siding at Medicine Lodge. 
It was here that Mr. Matthew X. Car- 
diff, slightly grimed from his associa- 
tion with men of toil, and looking not 
a little like a sleuth, eased his person 
aboarded the gilded palace of the brass 
collars and bade the distraught gentle- 
men gathered there a gracious good 
morning. 

“Where have you been?’ demanded 
General Manager Esterbrook a little 
sarcastically. “You're like the cop 
that’s never around when thieves break 
in. 


, 


“T was down to Black Cut watching 
the international poker championship 
of the Rocky Mountain States,” said 
Mr. Cardiff easily. “By gorry, I’d 
give a dollar if you gents could see that 
chink’s face—about as much expres- 
sion to it as there is to Balance Rock. 
He’s good, that hombre. Ill tell the 
world.” 

President James Buelow snorted vio- 
lently. 

“Have you been informed _ that 
George Holden has been kidnaped this 
night?” he asked in thunderous tones. 

“Seems like I did hear tell of some 
dastardly doings to that effect,” re- 
marked Mr. Cardiff evenly, “but I 
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thought, maybe, that ham at Peaceful 
Hill and the brass pounder down here 
at the station was moonstruck or some- 
thing. Didn’t you find him yet?” 

“Find him? Great Scott, man, he’s 
gone! Gone! There isn’t a thing to 
show the manner in which he was spir- 
ited away. We can’t do anything till 
daylight. By the way, Mr. Cardiff, 
meet Mr. Kendleton, of Chicago. He’s 
one of the real detectives.” 

“Do you know,” stated the ranger 
dryly, “I kind of suspected that you 
was one of them birds, Mr. Kendle- 
ton, just by the way you was looking at 
me. Glad to know you. Looks like 
rain.” 

“How do you do, Mr. Cardiff,” 
greeted the other a bit loftily. “They 
have been telling me about you. | 
judge you’re quite a character out this 
way.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” said 
Matthew. “Some says one thing and 
some says another.” 

“Have you had any luck tracing out 
the origin of that mysterious message 
from this man Humpty Dumpty?” de- 
manded Mr. Buelow crustily. 

“Say, I was thinking about that like 
all time,” said Matt. “Ain’t it plumb 
ridiculous, when you come to sort of 
mull it over, that an outlaw would go 
and hand out a valentine that-away be- 
fore he done the job? Queerest darn 
thing I ever did hear of.” 

“Have you made any plans for a 
search, Mr. Cardiff?” asked Detective 
Kendleton. “Any men coming at day- 
break to go over the ground between 
here and Napavine? Or just what 
course were you planning to pursue? 
We might as well try and work together 
on this thing—as much as we can.” 

“Sure,” assented Matthew, and then 
added: “No, I ain’t done anything in 
particular yet. Fact of the matter is, 
I hadn’t thought much of going over 
the ground or anything—yet. I thought 
probably that before very long we’d 


maybe be hearing from Humpty or his 
lady friend, Susie Smith. If they are 
holding Mr. Holden for a ransom 
they'll probably lay down a few rules 
for our guidance that it might be just 
as well to observe—if we thought of 
entertaining any hopes of having the 
super in our midst again. 

“We've got to walk just as light and 
fantastic as if we was treading around 
in a tack factory in our bare feet; for 
that crooked image of Hades would 
just as soon shut off George Holden’s 
wind as smoke a cigareete. 1 know all 
about it; he has had his fingers on 
Matthew's windpipe. I'll say so!” 

Mr. Cardiff extracted from a pocket 
of his coat a package of tobacco, and 
from a pocket of his vest a sheaf of 
cigarette papers, and proceeded to roll 
himself a neat little smoke. He lit 
the nail, then journeyed to the plat- 
form. The first streaks of day were 
playing across the sky. The eyes of 
the gentlemen gathered in the rear com 
partment of President Luelow’s car fol 
lowed the form of the man who had 
not so long ago been a forest ranger 
on the top of the American continent. 

Matt Cardiff's methods, when it came 
to trailing outlaws and bad men, were 
something a little beyond the ken of 
the officials of the Great Southern, ex- 
cepting George Holden, to whom it had 
been given to see deep into the hearts 
of men. The big-hearted superintend- 
ent always had maintained stubbornly 
that if a gentleman was by nature a 
southpaw it would be an absolute waste 
of time to try to make a right-handed 
man of him. 

Accomplishment, not mode, always 
had been Holden’s slogan. A man who 
had been trained to see great distance 
and to read every detail that came un 
der his eye, the superintendent believed 
ought { make a good police officer 
Not all the Great Southern brass-col 
lars agreed with Mr. Holden, and they 
just could not help being skeptical as 
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concerned the qualifications of a forest 
ranger when it came to matching wits 
with an outlaw of known audacity and 
cunning. Which was one reason why 
W. J. Kendleton had been called in to 
assist at this game of hare and hounds 
—Humpty Dumpty versus the Moun- 
tain Division of the Great Southern. 

When Mr. Cardiff had watched the 
dawn creeping above the snow-crested 
summits of those peaks above Medicine 
Lodge for some moments—the while, 
incidentally, he allowed his thoughts to 
wander for a moment to Miss Janet 
Belton at Belton Lodge—he returned to 
the waiting group within. 

In his ‘heart Matt Cardiff was sore 
tried. He was afraid, afraid for that 
little lady of his dreams. Well he knew 
that as Humpty Dumpty had kept his 
threat concerning the superintendent, 
just so would the evil hunchback keep 
his threat made to the man who had 
foiled him in his attempted theft of a 
two-and-a-half-million-dollar trainload 
of silk. The girl, except for a few 
guests and a stableboy and assistant 
cook, was without protectors at that 
lonely lodge east of Frying Pan Flats. 

The thing bothered the ranger be- 
cause of the fact that the two gentle- 
men who would have given their lives 
in defense of their mistress were both 
at Black Cut, miles to the westward. 
Humpty Dumpty was noted for the 
methods of his sinister attack. Circui- 
tous and terrible were the man’s meth- 
ods of taking revenge. If he knew, as 
he must, if his agents were as conver- 
sant with the personal affairs of cer- 
tain men of the division as they were 
supposed to be, that Janey Belton was 
dearer to Matt Cardiff than anything 
on earth, then the hunchback’s first 


blow would be at the girl. 

Matt Cardiff frequently turned that 
phrase over and over in his’ mind— 
“In blood or flesh he will take his due.” 
His lips set in a thin, hard line and he 
swore under his breath. 


He was think- 


ing of it now, but he gave no outward 
sign of the thing that was tearing at 
his heart. His one hope was to get 
that crooked little outlaw, get him be- 
fore the man.had a chance to strike, 
get him before he could know that the 
police were upon him, and could carry 
out his terrible death threats. 
Footsteps sounded on the cinders 
without. An excited and profane op- 
erator stumbled up the steps of the car. 
“Here you are!” he cried. “Here’s 
the answer. It was sent to Castle Rock. 
I heard it going over that Western Un- 
ion circuit—Number 14. Hall told me 
to copy it and bring it to Mr. Ester- 
brook. Ye gods, what a night!” And, 
perceiving the ranger calmly sucking a 
butt, added: ‘‘Got the makin’s, Jack?” 
A half a dozen heads crowded to- 
gether to read that message that came 


from the mysterious nowhere. It was 
brief, but grim. It read. 
Humpty Dumpty holds the cards. Holden 


is held for fifty thousand dollars. Make no 
attempt to find him. Meet envoy at Peace- 
ful with money at ten to-night. Treachery 
or failure to comply promptly will result in 
superintendent’s death at midnight. Obey 
to the letter and Holden will be returned to 
Peaceful Hill at the hour otherwise set for 
his execution. 
Below was written: 
For Heaven’s sake, obey. Ho.pen 
“Hall says the last part came over 
the train wire,” explained the Medicine 
Lodge third-trick man. “He says as 
sure as blazes it was Holden’s sending, 
with his old jump fist. Lord knows 
where it was from. Ashland has got 
test instruments on that fourteen, 
though, and the repeater chief says that 
message came from Livingston.” 
James Buelow was swearing weakly. 
“What’ll we do?” he gasped out. 
“Exactly as that message orders,” 
commanded Matt Cardiff. “Silk Annie 
McCoy wrote that telegram. In other 
words, Smith has laid down a 
gentle suggestion, and if you hombres 
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ain’t hankering to attend George Hol- 
den’s funeral you'll come across. I'll 
do what I can. It don’t look like 
much just now, though.” 

“You'll do what you can!” suddenly 
interposed the detective. “You're the 
devil of a police officer. I suppose 
you’re going to sit on your coat tail and 
smoke a couple more coffin nails. Bah! 
I'll tell you what I’m going to do! I’m 
going to Livingston on the first train 
and begin my investigation—and at ten 
o'clock to-night I'm going to have a 
posse of armed men at Peaceful Hill, 
and if that envoy don’t get a hot re- 
ception I’m a liar. He'll tell where 
your superintendent is or I'll tell the 
world I don’t know how to put him 
through the sweating process.” 

Matt shook his head, his eyes nar- 
rowing. 

“You don’t know Humpty Dumpty,” 
he said. “And you don’t know Susie 
Smith—and that laugh of hers. If ['m 
not greatly mistaken they have built 
up a system that you can’t beat with 
surface rough stuff. The only rowdy 
tactics that will go in this game will be 
soft and low, but they will be written 
in crimson.” 

“Why, say,” Kentleton interrupted 
again, “I’d bet any amount of money 
that Holden is hidden within five miles 
of this place right here. He must be.” 

Again the ranger shook his head, a 
strange, thoughtful light appearing in 
his eyes. 

“No,” he said, “Holden isn’t hidden 
within fifty miles of here. Man, you 
don’t know the fiendish cunning of that 
hump-backed devil—or the majestic 
ungodliness of Silk Annie McCoy.” 

“What do you mean, not within fifty 
miles of here?” rasped Esterbrook. 
“Use your reasoning, man; it isn’t logi 


cal to suppose that he is a great deal 
farther away than a radius of five 
miles. Read this telegram. If we com 
ply with the terms which have been set 
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down by these outlaws and place fifty 


thousand dollars in the hands of that 
‘envoy’ of theirs at Peaceful Hill at ten 
o'clock, why, gllowing that the man 
comes by horseback, which is the only 
way any one can travel up there in the 
fastness of that country, as I under- 
stand it, that man has got to receive 
the price of rescue, return to the ren- 
dezvous, get Holden, and return to 
Peaceful Hill. Considering the rug- 
gedness of that section of the moun- 
tains, five miles is about as great a dis- 
tance as he could cover going and com- 
ing. Don’t you see it that way, Mr. 
Kendleton ?” 

“Yes, sir,” assented the detective em- 
phatically. “That is just the way I have 
sized the situation up. And I am going 
to work on this thing with a radius of 
five miles from Peaceful Hill as a basis 
for my investigation. |! would sug- 
gest that a lineman go over every inch 
of the lines both ways from Peaceful 
Hill, looking for that spot where your 
outlaw has cut his instruments in. On 
second thought, I believe I will go with 
him. Wire-tapping is a thing that I 
have had considerable experience with. 
Once we have discovered whence this 
strange sending comes, we are getting 
close to the answer of your mystery. 
Isn't that so, Mr, Cardiff?” 

“Yea-ah,” murmured Matthew with- 
out enthusiasm. “You have maybe 
stated a fact—only you ain't taking into 
consideration, as | have remarked be 
fore, that where you think to look in 
fifteen minutes this here Humpty hom 
bre has been thinking to look for two 
months. When you find where he 
tapped that Number-14, and the train 
thorough a 
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wire, too, it will be just as 
little trick 
train here a piece back.” 
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booster,” remar! ed 


realizes 








on 


we 
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journeying toward the hereafter when 
we try to trip this horned toad, I’m a 
booster all right, all right, bo.” 

“TI guess he’s got you buffaloed.” 

“No, not exactly buffaloed—yet,” 
said the ranger, a steely glitter showing 
in his gray eyes. “Merely a whole pile 
circumspect, as they say in the old 
country.” 

Slowly Matt Cardiff unfolded a bit 
of yellow paper which he had taken 
from a pocket of his coat. 

“Just cast your eagle eye over that, 
Mr. Kendleton,” said the railroad 
police official quietly. “And then, if 
you will look carefully’—Matt twisted 
his head sideways that the gentlemen 
present might examine the side of his 
neck—‘“you will note some peculiar lit- 
tle marks where the fingers of the 
hunchback lingered lovingly not long 
ago.” 

“Great heavens, Cardiff!” exclaimed 
President Buelow, “why didn’t you tell 
us in the first place that you had re- 
ceived another of those ungodly mis- 
sives ?” 

The ranger did not reply to the oth- 
er’s interrogation; instead he said: 

“I’m only showing it to you gents 
now that I may impress on you-all that 
Matthew has a sort of personal inter- 
est in the proceedings which are trans- 
piring in our midst. When I tell you 
that if you don’t want George Holden 
brought back to you—as he will be—a 
dead man, just dig up fifty thousand 
bucks and present it to whoever comes 
for it at Peaceful Hill this night com- 
ing. And don’t try to put any thing 
over on the gent, because where you’ve 
got a pair of ten-spots the hunchie will 
have three kings—and you can’t bluff 
that hombre or his partner, Miss Susie 
Smith, 

“Just roll that into a pill and smoke 
it. I’ve got to trot along now. I’m 
going back to Black Cut on that Wells- 
Fargo job that’s due here most any 
I’m some interested to find out 











time. 
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who won that international poker 
tournament in the telegraph office at 
Black Cut. My money is on the chink. 
You ought to see the face on him when 
he’s got a full house. Good morning, 
men. If you don’t hear from me in the 
next twenty-four hours don’t get ex- 
cited because I’ll probably be swapping 
lies with the king of the Silkworms 
himself—or maybe I will have Annie 
McCoy sitting on my lap. Be good.” 

And Matt Cardiff closed the door of 
the car behind him and swung to the 
ground. Up around the bend _ the 
Wells-Fargo Express was whistling 
for the station. 


CHAPTER VI. 
OUT OF VULTURE CANON. 
NE chink. One burro. And _ Jor- 
dan was a hard old road to travel. 

Oh Joy Mellika Man and Belshazzar 
toiled in the sun up the rugged trail that 
traced its winding way along the course 
of Bear Creek in Vulture Cafion. Both 
the burro and the Celestial appeared to 
be laboring in a state bordering leth- 
argy. elshazzar always looked as 
though he was asleep, and Oh Joy had 
a long, wakeful night behind him. 
This, together with the warmth of the 
midday sun in the canon, combined to 
make the Chinaman and his mount ap- 
pear to the naked eye as though one 
or both were on the verge of an at- 
tack of sleeping sickness. 

Occasionally Oh Joy, who, it seemed, 
was trying to shrink within himself like 
a mud turtle in his shell, kicked Bel- 
shazzar with his heel, and mumbled an 
unintelligible, half-hearted ~ suggestion 
that the burro accelerate four or five 
revolutions a minute, which was some- 
thing the donk gave no indication of 
doing, not if he knew it first. 

At intervals in their going the gen- 
tleman lifted his head and gazed list- 
lessly far up along the rugged way to- 
ward that part of Vulture Cafion where 
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gradually the slide-rock formation gave 
way to a wide, green valley. It was 
Two-Medicine Chalet. 

Few people traveled through Vulture 
Cafion unless they were bound for the 
lodge itself or were for skirting the 
palisades and reaching the Wolf River 
country. Two-Medicine Lodge’s only 
practical approach was through Vulture 
Cafion to the Mountain Division’s flag 
station at Eagle Butte, some sixty miles 
west of Peaceful Hill, and ten miles 
west of Black Cut. The trail through 
the Wolf River was a roundabout, sort 
of back-alley approach, which was even 
longer than the Vulture Cafion route, 
while the Wolf River outlet was Fry- 
ing Pan Flats, past Belton Lodge, across 
the ridge down to Wind River station. 

In other words, Two-Medicine 
Chalet was a little garden of Eden, 
tucked away in the hollow of the moun- 
tain’s palm, all by itself. Yet in actual 
area it covered considerable territory. 

Two-Medicine Chalet was one of the 
wonder spots of the Rockies, and yet 
to-day it seemed to impress Oh Joy 
Mellika Man very little. However, he 
surveyed the lake, the buildings, and 
the open area beyond from beneath the 
brim of his hat with considerably more 
wide-awakeness than he showed. 

Not alone were the eyes of the chink 
actively engaged in the present moment. 
Humpty Dumpty himself, by aid of a 
pair of powerful field glasses, was 
studying the man who was riding up 
out of Vulture Cafion. Never for an 
instant, from the first moment that he 
had observed the approach of the stran- 
ger, had he lowered the glasses. His 
keen eyes had observed every move- 
ment of man and beast. 

“Hey, Annie,” he had cackled at last, 
‘look at John Chinaman comin’ up th’ 
pike. Where d’ye s’pose that almond- 
eyed heathen is goin’? Har-r-h?’ 

“Let’s see those glasses,” the woman 
had requested. After a little she ap- 


peared to be satisfied that the stranger 


was none other than some lone camp 
cook headed up toward the Wolf River 
country. “A fine pair,” she remarked, 
sniffing. “It’s a toss-up which is the 
nearer dead.” 

Oh Joy prodded Belshazzar on till 
they were very nearly abreast the larger 
of the log structures in the center of 
this amphitheater of the hills. Here 
the burro just naturally seemed to run 
down. Immediately his eyes closed and 
his head drooped, while, to all outward 
appearances, he had passed placidly 
onto the land of donkey dreamland. 
Oh Joy wiggled his toes, gazed stolidly 
at the buildings before him for a little, 
then kicked Belshazzar in the shank. 

Without raising his head or even 
opening his eyes, the burro forged 
ahead again. Oh Joy guided his Rocky 
Mountain flivver toward the stoop of 
that building that was the abiding place 
of Humpty Dumpty. This personage 
remained under cover. Silk Annie, 
however, after a second keen survey of 
the gentleman from a vantage point 
behind a shutter, stepped to the door. 

“Well, chink, what do you want?” 
she demanded. “How did you get so 
far from a laundry or a chow wagon?” 

Oh Joy” grinned foolishly and 
hunched his shoulders in a manner that 
suggested resignment to the worst. 

“Alle same plitty long,” he said dole- 
fully, jerking his head in the direction 


whence he came. “Alle same _ plitty 
far.” Another dolorous glance was 


cast in the direction of the notch where 
the trail wound on toward Wolf River. 
“Wolf Liver big lide. Sing Lee like 
to buy glub. Got job folest langer 
cook.” Oh Joy sighed again and 
slouched forward, seeming all the time 
to shrink farther into the loose gar- 
ments which he wore, but his eyes were 
never idle. 

“This is no hotel,” the woman in- 
formed him. ‘A gentleman has leased 
the place. You'd better mosey on. 
\Ve haven't anything for you to eat.” 
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same like to lest.  Plitty 
tied.” And “Sing Lee” sighed, appar- 
ently from the bottom of his boots. Bel- 
shazzar immediately accepted the hint 
and lay down, leaving the Chinaman 
standing astride of him. 

Wherewith Oh Joy burst into what 
presumably were choice Chinese cuss 
words, at the same time digging at the 
burro’s ribs with the toe of his right 
foot. 

Humpty Dumpty came and stood be- 
hind Silk Annie. His beady little eyes 
bored into the gentleman, as that Celes- 
tial personage belabored his burro into 
a state of reanimation. 

Oh Joy’s black, dust-laden hat was 
of the broad-brimmed variety, and was 
canted forward well over his eyes. The 
quette which had been coiled beneath 
it was bulging slightly from under the 
band behind, while the collar of the 
loose coat that he wore was standing 
erect about his neck. 

Belshazzar clambered to his feet with 
an air of a martyr. Oh Joy stuck his 
foot across the saddle, kicked the burro 
a bit impatiently—and once more the 
cavalcade was moving slowly toward 
that gap in the hills where wound the 
tortuous trail to the far Wolf River 
country. 


Dusk settled on the land. The shad- 
ows came early to ravines and gullies. 
The last bit of reflected radiance faded 
from the smooth surface of the ‘lake 
at Two-Medicine Chalet, and swiftly 
night raced from cafion and valley land 
and marked the chalet plain with the 
deep dye of blackness. 

\gain the oil lamp in its nest above 
the massive table was lighted. Once 
more a log crackled in the great fire- 
place. As before, Humpty Dumpty, 
immaculately dressed, was in his seat 
before the hearth. Silk Annie McCoy, 


in black velvet and wearing the now- 
ruddy cat’s-eye at her throat, moved 
restively about the room. 
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To-night the very air of the place 
contained something strange and tense, 
something compelling, and yet thor- 
oughly irreconcilable, 

No other buildings of the chalet gave 
any indication of life. No other lights, 
except that dim, yellow glow which 
shone from the high, square windows 
of the larger structure, were visible. 
The whole place was shrouded in an 
air of mystery and suspense. KH was 
in the grip of the same breathless un- 
certainty that this night held the whole 
Mountain Division. In the dispatcher’s 
office at Castle Rock it was present with 
all that singing tautness that was char- 
acteristic of those moments when a “lap 
order” had sent two trains hurtling to- 
gether at some distant and deep-slashed 
valley of death. At Medicine Lodge, 
where waited that little group of men 
who at ten o’clock would test the valid- 
ity of W. J. Kendleton’s plan at Peace- 
ful Hill, there was that same gripping, 
suppressed state of tensity. 

ight o’clock came, nine o’clock, nine 
forty-five. Silk Annie McCoy was 
spending her time alternately at the 
door of the lodge at Two-Medicine 
Chalet and a room at the rear. Humpty 
Dumpty hunched himself before the 
fire, played nervously with his fingers, 
and, at frequent intervals, he peered 
himself from the door into the night. 
Once he followed the woman to a room 
beyond, where, huddled in a far cor 
ner, was that shapeless bundle that was 
George Holden. The superintendent 
was lashed, hand and foot, bound so 
tightly that his arms and legs were 
numb and lifeless. He had been given 
neither food nor drink. He was pay 
ing for the blow that day in the ob- 
servation car of the Yokohama Mail, 
while, in his mind every instant, was 
the dread of that which was to come. 

The crooked little outlaw had said: 
“With life or money I will take. my 
due.” Not for an instant did the big 
superintendent doubt that, should the 
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Great Southern fail to comply with 
that grim message which had gone out 
to them, the man Humpty Dumpty, no 
matter how shrewdly they might exer- 
cise their power in an attempi to foil 
the hunchback and the woman, would 
outwit them—and then would carry to 
completion that terrible declaration as 
concerned those steellike fingers and 
their touch of death. 

His hopes were all based in Matt 
Cardiff, that man who saw all things 
from the top of the world, who could 
laugh and carry his dry jest squarely 
into the face of eternity. The cool- 
ness and the judgment of the ranger 
might save him. For the fraction of 
a minute that his fingers had been al- 
lowed to caress a strange telegraph key, 
a key that was somewhere mysteriously 
cut in on the train wire, he had tried 
to instill in the brief message he had 
been allowed to send—direct into the 
dispatcher’s office at headquarters—the 
absolute necessity of complying with 
the demands of the outlaw if his own 
life was to be saved. 

A dozen times since he had been 
brought unconscious to this strange, un- 
known rendezvous, the hunchback had 





set his terrible fingers on Holden’s 
throat. The marks were there, red and 
terrible. Somewhere in the haff light 


near the door he could hear the outlaw 
and the woman conversing now. He 
tried to hear what they were saying, 
but the distance, through that blurred 
haze of half consciousness, was too far. 

In the gloom without, a figure hov- 
ered close beside a scrub pine—a fig- 
ure that wore a black, dust-covered hat, 
a large, loose coat, and, apparently, was 
possessed of a great weariness as well 
considerable wariness. From tree 
to tree the prowler crept; from build- 
ing to building, till he was hovering 
close beside that structure which 


as 


was 


the headquarters of the leader of the 
Silkworms. 
Foot by foot the intruder worked his 
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way along the wall at the rear. There 
was neither window nor door here. In 
the side wall of the log structure at 
the night was one small, square win- 
dow higher than his head. It being too 
high for observation purposes, the gen- 
tleman moved on stealthily. 

At the front, he hesitated. 

Suddenly there was a flare of light 
and a terse command. 

“One move and I'll drill you, chink!” 
It was the cold, even voice of Silk An- 


nie. An instant later she added: 
“Come in here!” 
Slowly the dejected-looking wan- 


derer moved forward. His hands were 
folded flat upon each other, the loose 
sleeves of his coat covering both. The 
woman backed into the room; the other 


followed. Humpty Dumpty was _ not 
in sight. 
There was a sudden movement, a 


flash, and the bitter yelp of a smaller 
caliber automatic. That Silk Annie 
McCoy failed to receive a bit of flying 
lead in her pistul hand was due to the 
swiftness and ferocity with which 
Humpty Dumpty launched himself at 
the intruder’s throat from behind a 
projecting natural-wood pilaster. 

“Kill him!” cried the woman, for a 
moment losing her poise because of the 
suddenness of the unexpected act of 
hostility. “I knew that cursed yellow 
devil was up to something this after- 
noon.” 

Swift and ferocious was the battle 
that was raging between the newcomer 
and the outlaw. Shrill and_ piercing 
were the cries that emanated from the 
lips of Humpty Dumpty as he tore at 
the throat of this new enemy. The 
black, dust-laden hat was brushed from 
its resting place; the queue that had 
been coiled within its encircling crown 
dangled with animated grotesqueness 
from the center of the seething whirl. 

Silently the gentleman who had rid- 
den that day up through Vulture Cafion 


fought. Strangely enough for a China- 
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man, too, for frequently the Oriental’s 
battle cries are thin and piercing or gut- 
tural and ferocious. 

The hands of Silk Annie suddenly 
reached for the flying queue, gripped it 
—and tugged savagely, winding it about 
her hands that the head might be held 
back more readily to facilitate the in- 
vasion of those long, thin fingers. The 
queue separated itself from the head 
to which it had been attached; a va- 
grant beam from the light above shone 
on the face there and lighted it for an 
instant in full relief. 

The fingers of Humpty Dumpty re- 
leased their hold momentarily, a star- 
tled cry of surprise bubbling from his 
thin little lips. Silk Annie McCoy 
screamed her alarm as she found a 
stringy, hairy thing tangled about her 
fingers that but an instant before had 
appeared to be the perfectly legitimate 
appendage of a son of China. 

According to. previous and carefully 
arranged schemes, this gentleman who 
had bobbed into their midst was the 
very last person on earth they had ex- 
pected to have to contend with to-night. 

Mr. Matthew X. Cardiff, granted a 
momentary respite by the enemy, 
coughed a little, deep in his throat, ex- 
pectorated vindictively, as a bit of crim- 
son flowed from a cut lip, and timed 
a blow for the point of the hunchback’s 
jaw. 

The ranger’s fist crashed fair on its 
target, shooting the outlaw’s head back 
and sending that personage reeling 
headlong against the table of stone and 
cement. Even before that sledge ham- 
mer fist had touched Humpty Dumpty’s 
cheek the man behind the blow was bal- 
ancing himself for an attack on the 


woman. He had been half conscious 


of the fact that, when she found a tan- 
gle of braided queue in her hands, she 
had dropped her gun. 

However, it made no appreciative 
difference now whether, in the mean- 
time, she had regained it or not. He 


had no alternative than to try to beat 
her to the punch. He whirled and 
lunged, instinctively trying to clutch her 
hands. For a moment he felt a wrist 
in his left hand, but it was wrenched 
away. Something she was grasping 
flashed murderously, his heel caught on 
an obstruction in the floor, and, in that 
instant, a light blow tapped him in the 
right side—and he knew that he had 
been stabbed. 

“That’s one point for you, Susie,” 
he heard himself say in grim jest, 
though he realized the absolute ferocity 
of this woman before him. 

Silk Annie McCoy was not a weak- 
ling. She was strong and wiry, and, 
in the old days, the underworld had 
taught her something of the art of 
using her hands. She backed away 
quickly from the man who was diving 
at her, crouched, and then catapulted 
herseli forward, feeling viciously for 
his -heart with that crimsoned blade. 

The ranger caught the blade with the 
bare palm of his right hand. The 
woman clutched at his left wrist and 
held it. They struggled across the room. 
Silk Annie thrust out a carefully shod 
foot. The other tripped and fell back- 
wards, his head hitting the corner of 
the massive cement table top—and Matt 
Cardiff was drifted hazily through a 
vast black interspace. 





CHAPTER VII. 


AT PEACEFUL HILL. 


T was ten o’clock. Peaceful Hill was 
as silent and apparently as deserted 
as a peacefully inclined person could 
desire. Even the telegraph instrument 
in the operator’s diminutive haven was, 
for the time, still. 
In the dispatcher’s office at Castle 
Rock both Hall, of the graveyard trick, 
and Conrad, the chief dispatcher, were 
hovering near’ Leighton, who was sit- 
ting in on the second trick. 
Conrad was distinctly uneasy. He 
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and George Holden had been railroad- 
ing together in the Rockies for over 
thirty years. They had taken their 
turn at “baching” in the mountains and 
foothills ; at fighting bad men, fires, and 
floods; at battling through the grave- 
yard tricks, when it was a graveyard 
trick, all around the clock, and when 
a man had to do his twenty-four hours 
on duty, on occasion, without batting 
an eye. 

And to-night George Holden 
somewhere out there at the mercy of 
the worst brute of an outlaw the Moun- 
tain Division ever had known. 

“Lord!” breathed the chief, a bit of 
suspicious moisture showing at the cor- 
ners of his eyes. “I wish that Cardiff 
was handling this thing out there at 
Peaceful Hill to-night. I always did 
have a heap of confidence in that boy. 
He has the knack of doing the proper 
thing at the proper moment. This Ken- 
dleton may be all right back in Chicago, 
but out here—well, I don’t know. It’s 
a different sort of a game, if you ask 
me.” 

“The hunchback, maybe, has got the 
hooks into Cardiff himself before this,” 
said Hall. “Big Roary, up there at 
Black Cut, told Leighton, didn’t he, that 
he hadn’t heard anything from Matt 
since around three o’clock ?” 

“What I can’t understand,” continued 
Conrad, “is why Matt Cardiff went to 
Livingston this morning. | know he 
got one of those devilish telegrams him- 
self, and all that, and that apparently 
they came through the Livingston West- 
ern Union office, but it did seem to 
me that Matt’s place was in the vicin- 
ity of Peaceful Hill. Furthermore, if 
he expected to pick up anything of im 


was 


portance there, why must he tell the 
whole condemned world where he is 
and what his business is. He's been 


sending wires to pretty nearly every- 
body except Humpty Dumpty, telling 
them how he is following up this and 


running down that and thinks he is get- 


ting at the bottom of the game and all 
that sort of dope.” 

“You notice,” interposed the man 
above the train sheet, “that there hasn’t 
been anything on the line signed Car- 
diff since five o’clock. According to my 
size-up of the thing, either he has tum- 
bled to something or that 
hunchback’s friends in Livingston have 
got to him, just as Humpty promised 
him he would. I’m a little inclined to 
the latter theory, personally. It’s 
pretty good dope that the hunchback 
must have some choice acquaintances 
in Livingston to make that get-away 
as slick as he did. He’s got more than 
one string to his bow, or I’m a liar.” 

Conrad nodded and continued to pace 
the floor, every few turns his eyes 
raising to the clock on the wall. At 
length he could stand it no longer. 

“Ask that guy at CF if anybody has 


some of 


showed up there yet,’ he called. 
“Gosh! I wish they were going to turn 
over the money instead of trying to 


beat that devil at his own game. They 
ought to know by now that they can’t.” 

“C-F, C-F, C-F—C-R.” 

Leighton’s fingers played on the key 
nervously. There was a brief pause; 
then came the answering, “I-I—C-I*.” 

“Anything dng yt?" he asked. 

“Cmg nw,” clicked the sounder at 
Leighton’s ear jerkily. 

“Coming now,” echoed both Hall and 
Conrad together. 

Suddenly Conrad, _ that 
gnarled, gruff old railroader was still. 
He sank into a chair limply. ‘Lord!’ 
he gasped. “TI can't realize it! George 
Holden! That great, big, 
hearted veteran of the Mountain Divi 
sion, depending on what transpires out 
there at Peaceful Hill during the next 
for his life! Heavenly 


Father, have mercy on us!” 


seamed, 


whole- 


few minutes 


The moon was up perhaps thirty 
minutes past the rim of Echo Bowl. 
It was full and round and yellow, and 
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it lighted all the mountainside with the 
dull luster of it. 

Beyond a little grove of fir, and from 
somewhere in the night to the west- 
ward, there came a peculiar droning 
note. In the telegraph office at Peace- 
ful Hill, no one of those who were 
gathered there heard it. They were 
giving a last review to those details 
which they had set down, that they, 
by their superior cunning, might de- 
feat that which had been conceived in 
the brain of Humpty Dumpty, and of 
the woman, Silk Annie McCoy. 

W. J. Kendleton was there, as were 
several heavily armed members of the 
railroad police. Too, Trainmaster 
Getty was there; also, Esterbrook, the 

M., the latter much against the ad- 
vice of President Buelow and Detec- 
tive Kendleton. The general manager, 
however, had elected to be counted 
among those present when the big show 
began. 

In the shadow of the fir trees farther 
down the slope two figures were mov- 
ing. After a short time one began to 
work his way toward the little, square 
telegraph office up’ beyond the main 


iron. The man neither moved with 
great haste nor great deliberation. 
Once he paused, glancing back, as 


though he were measuring the distance 
that he had come. Again he moved 
forward, furtively studying the build- 
ing beyond. 

Near the ditch at the far side of the 
tracks he paused and stood, erect, de- 
fiant. 

Slowly the door of the telegraph of: 
fice opened, and Kendleton stood on the 
threshold. Not many men would have 
exposed themselves in this manner, but 
the man had had a experience 
with the children of 
and was not afraid. 


great 
the underworld 


There was a‘tense pause; then Ken 
dleton called: 
“Come over.’ 


“Come over yourself,” replied the 


other coldly, then added a little suspi- 
ciously : 
“Have you got the money?’ 


“Yes,” said Kendleton, lying. 
“Bring it, then,” directed the man 
evenly. 


I don’t like this, some- 
how,” exclaimed Esterbrook. He had 
been peeping past the detective. “That 
fellow out there is too sure of himself. 
Too darned sure.” 

“Hand me that bag,” Kendleton said 
over his shoulder, then added, as though 
it was an afterthought: ‘“That’s right, 
you bring it, Joe.” 

The man spoken to as Joe took a 
chunky leather bag from the telegraph 
table and stepped out beside Kendle- 
ton. Together they started to cross 
the tracks. The outlaw beyond spoke 
sharply. 


“Man, man! 


“Only one of yeh!” 
growled Kendleton. 
You scared ?” 


“Hump!” 
“What's the matter ? 

“One of yeh bring the money,” re 
peated the “enyoy.”” “The other stay 
right over there.” 

The detective was inclined to be ar- 
gumentative. 

“Seems to me that you are pretty 
fussy,” he suggested with a_ sneer. 
“Anyway, what assurance have we got 
that you are going to live up to the 
agreement Humpty Dumpty made? 
Where’s Holden?” 

“He’s a long ways from here right 
this minute; yeh can bet a dollar on 
that,” asserted the outlaw. ‘“Further- 
more, it ain’t for you to say this or that. 
If yeh wants your man one of you 
guys bring that kale over here and 
count, it and in two hours your Mis 
ter Holden will be returned to a spot 
less than half a mile from where I’m 
standing. If yeh make any fuss——’” 
he paused significantly, “yeh won't get 
nothing but a carcass out of it. I ain’t 
making the laws for yeh; I’m just tell 


ing ’em to yeh. We don’t want your 

















man; the question is do you want him, 
and how—dead or alive?” 

Kendleton took the bag from the 
hands of the other and moved slowly 
across the tracks. 

“You win,” he said easily. 

“Open that keister and count the 
money,” directed the outlaw, flashing 
the rays of an electric torch on the bag. 

There was one brief instant of tens- 
ity—and then Kendleton swung the bag 
with all his might. 

It seemed that the other must have 
expected such a move, for he dodged 
instantly; but now half a dozen men 
were springing from the telegraph of- 
fice at him. He was overwhelmed and 
borne to the ground before he could 
even attempt to retreat. A pair of 
wristers flashed, and an instant later 
he was helpless. 

“Now,” said Kendleton, panting ex- 
ultantly and furiosly shaking the pris- 
oner, “now, you blasted cur, you tell 
us where Holden is hidden or I'll 


knock your head off.” Savagely the 
detective struck the man in the face 


with his fist. “Tell us!” And he struck 
again. 

In that instant there came a shrill 
ery, bleating through the bleeding lips 
of the prisoner. 

For a moment there 
Kendleton, Esterbrook, Getty—all 
seemed to sense something peculiar 
about it. It was not a call for help; 
it was a cry of pain and rage. It was 


was silence. 


a signal. 

Down the slope beyond the grove of 
fir trees came a low, purring sound— 
and then a swift, rippling roar. 

Every eye instantly was focused on 
that open space beyond the woods. A 
lean, gray shape loomed there in the 
moonlight, rising with the grace of a 
bird above the tops of the firs, mount- 
ing steadily upward in the roar of its 
going. 

The 


powerful 


wings of a 
while they 


moon touched the 


flying machine; 
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glistened, it slipped swiftly away to- 
ward the west.. 

Kendleton was dumfounded. 
moment he could not speak. 

General Manager Esterbrook broke 
the silence. 

“Lord!” he gasped. 


For a 


“IT was afraid 


of it! I was afraid that crooked devil 
had something bigger than we knew!” 
“Ah-h,” sneered the man whom 


Humpty Dumpty had sent, mumbling 
the words through his battered jaws, as 
one or two moved away, “don’t hurry. 


Yuh—yuh superintendent—is coming 
back—but he’ll have the marks of 
Humpty Dumpty on his throat. At— 


at midnight—he’ll be here—for yeh.” 

“Oh, may Heaven forgive us. Car- 
diff was right. He said no surface rough 
stuff would beat Humpty Dumpty. He 
told us down there at Medicine Lodge to 
go easy, that Holden wasn’t within fifty 
miles of peaceful Hill. He was right! 
He was right! Fifty miles each way! 
They'll bring him back and drop him! 
Oh, my soul! Oh, my soul!” 

In the dispatcher’s office at Castle 
Rock Conrad was sobbing his heart out, 
his head buried in his arms, Tediously 
the ham at Peaceful Hill, Rhoddy Mc- 
Gill, was pounding out the grim tidings 
on the train wire. Along the whole 
length of the Mountain Division men 
were listening to the brief, startling 
message that was chattering over the 
wire from that lonely OS official of 
the tranquil name. 

On the rugged trail that wound 
along the Mustang, Oh Joy Mellika 
Man and Belshazzar were moving east 
ward. The trail was a hard old road 
to travel, but truly it seemed that the 
strange pair only touched the higher 
elevations of the way that led to Frying 
Pan Flats. 

With a bur beneath his saddlecloth 
to keep him from sleeping by the way- 
side, Belshazzar was moving fast and 
furiously, while Oh Joy, shaking like a 
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jellyfish, was whooping encouragement 
in a language that is centuries old. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

“ALL RIGHT—ALL WRONG.” 
WHEN Matt Cardiff at last came 

throbbing back to earth from that 
hazy hinterland that so often close bor- 
ders the Valley of Death, his first fe- 
verish thought was of Holden.  Pass- 
ing through the light, eerie void of half 
consciousness, he found two names 
lingering on his lips. “Holden, Hol- 
den,” he found himself trying to mur- 
mur. The other name that seemed to 
be caressing his tongue was Janet Bel- 
ton. He wanted to cry a warning: 
“Look out, Janey!” Somehow he 
couldn’t just seem to get the things he 
wished to say through his lips. He 
moved them weakly, but there was no 
sound, 

At last he opened his eyes. 
finally the blur was_ partly 
away, he found Silk Annie 
peering down at him. 

Clearness of understanding came 
swiftly then, but he was weak and fe 
verish and terribly thirsty. 

“Give me a drink,” he 
licking at his dry lips. 

The woman’s eyes omi- 
nously. She leaned closer and struck 
the man on the floor a swift, stinging 
blow on the face. Whatever else might 
be said of that act, certainly it cleared 
Matt Cardiff’s brain. 

Instead of the perplexed, uncertain 
light that had been in his eyes there 

ume now a steely and ominous glit 
ter that betokened 
warfare which 
when his head ran into 


When 
cleared 


Met ‘Oy 


muttered, 


narrowed 


a readiness to con 
tinue that had been in 
progres some- 
thine that was harder than his own sot 
re!-topped dome. 

He closed his eyes for a moment and 
tried to figure out just why it was that 
he was so confoundedly weak. He had 


been clipped on the head before, but 


after a little he was all right again and 
as strong as a bear. In spite of him- 
self now, he was terribly tired and 
sleepy. He tried to shake himself to- 
gether; then he attempted to ease him- 
self into a more comfortable position. 

It was some little time before he re- 
alized that he was lashed fast to one 
of the stone legs of that cement table. 
The woman laughed, that same mirth- 
less, nerve-torturing cackle of derision 
that Matt Cardiff knew all too well. 

Silk Annie ran her fingers over the 
person of Mr. Cardiff; her swift, cold 
hands searched deep pockets here, mys- 
terious folds there, at his hips, his belt, 
and beneath his armpits. When she 
was satisfied that he carried no weapons 
about his person, that he had come 
armed only with that automatic which 
he had been clutching when he first had 
entered the building, she straightened 
up and moved away. 

“Just woke up,” Matt heard her say. 
“He bled like a stuck pig; I knifed him 
good and proper. Red Jim showed me 
how to worry a dirk in between their 
ribs. ‘Go for their lungs, kid,’ he used 
to tell me.” 

The gentleman on the floor with his 
back to the table leg suddenly found 
himself wondering vaguely if the 
woman had sent the steel to a vital spot. 
He had been close to death before, and 
it felt very much like this—an all-com 
pelling weariness, a desire to sleep, a 
reckless disregard for what lay ahead. 
Was it death, he wondered, that wa: 
creeping upon him? He set his lips 
grimly and shook his head stubbornly. 
Why, he had seen men 
almost cut to pieces, men to whom the 


No; not yet. 


surgeons held out absolutely no hope of 
life, and some of those battered wrecks 
had 


ery will of them, fought back 


just refused to die: had, by the 
i away 
the border of eternity. 

Cardiff's traced 
the room, so much of 


eyes slowly 


vay about 
ame within his 


range of vision 
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without turning his head. He could 
see the dying glow of the embers in 
the great fireplace. He heard the tick- 
ing of the little silver clock in its set- 
ting of natural wood. After a time the 
blurred figures that were on its face be- 
came partly distinguishable, while by 
the position of those faint lines across 
its front the ranger concluded that the 
hour written there was ten. 

He heard the door open behind him. 
The woman stepped across the thresh- 
old. The ranger could hear her talk- 
ing back to the man within in an un- 
dertone. Almost instinctively Matt 
found himself straining his ears to 
catch any strange drumming note that 
might be coming out of the east. Silk 
Annie reentered the room, slamming 
the door behind her. 

But in that moment of stillness Matt 
Cardiff had heard a strange, regular 
lifting and falling note, as of a person’s 
labored breathing. It came from the 
room beyond, the door of which, the 
ranger realized, must be behind that 
jutting corner of the fireplace at the ex- 
treme right in his limit of vision. 

Instantly he felt that he must be very 
close to George Holden. Till now he 
had played this game along those lines 
which had kept him always very wary 
lest his general summing up had been 
erroneous. There was the 
chance that somewhere he had slipped 
in the tallying. He made a childish 
grimace as the thought itself 
upon him now that, in all probability, 
proven eventually that in 
spite of his carefully 
none the less desperate, schedule of 
events, he had failed. 

Certainly the 
line at present was very overca 


always 


forced 


it would be 
set down, though 


sky along his horizon 


In the mirror above the mantel, the 
wounded l 
head, but by rolling his eyes to 
utmost limit, could glimpse the head 
and shoulders of Silk Annie McCoy and 
Humpty Dumpty, evidenth 


3A Ds 


man, without raising his 


their 


holding a 


whispered council of war, at the far 
side of the room. 

Matt fidgeted easily and wiggled the 
fingers of his right hand nervously. 
For the first time he was aware of a 
pain in his side, of a soggy, unpleasant 
sensation under his left arm. In that 
mysterious room beyond he heard a 
His pulse quickened. He 
was now. He mumbled an al- 
most-prayerful oath under his breath. 
Again his eyes searched the face of 
the clock. It was nearly quarter past 
ten. 

The hunchback came and stood near 
the great, rough-stone fireplace, his 
hands clasped behind him, his little, 
black eyes glistening with an animal- 
like light of anticipation, his body mov- 
ing slightly back and forth after the 
manner of a serpent that is coiled and 
ready to strike. His lips were turned 
back from his teeth. His sleek, black 
hair, parted in the middle, had bee: 
brushed till it glistened. His eyes nar 
rowed slowly. The man on the floor re 
membered that day in the observation 
car of the Yokohama Mail and shud- 
dered involuntarily... The thing the 
at the hearth not human in it 
hunched immaculateness, its face so 
white and clean, its carefully arranged 
clothes, its linen—the man 
Humpty Dumpty so spotless, but with 
the blood of 
And, if one was to judge by the con- 
f fire in the gentleman 
he was far from averse 
to smearing his immortal being with 
idditional red stains, 

Matt shook himself,’ with what 
trength there was left in him, and at- 
tempted to twist himself into a les 
cramped position. 

“Hello, you humped backed imp 


low groan, 


sure 


Was 


clean 
men on the soul of him. 


centration of 


tiny eyes now, 


Hades,” whispered the ranger 


The other ignored the salutation. 


Except for tl 
body, he remained motionless 
“Tlow did yeh get 


ie slight movement of hi 


here?” 
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manded suddenly. formed 
that ye was in Li 

“T came in the spi it i rreat god 
Bud,” derided the rang ‘Just plumb 
flitted over the 
peared in 
a fine way you got of 
Unhitch me 
lizard and bite you. 

At that moment came a 
room beyond. It 
George | sa 
clined to doubt 
drawling ee ag 

“Matt! Matt, is that you?” 

“Ves,” cried the ranger, “it’s 
all right—all wreig. The lady and 
gentleman, for the time being, have put 
a Gilligan hitch on—on Matthew, and 
have punctured him slightly 
board Outside of—-of that 
he’s pretty well, thank you.” 

“Tleaven_ bless you, M 
ing! What news?” 

“Eve 
lied the 

Pen 
out of hock, 
uit you, boy!” cried the superin- 

hoarsely. “What about 
‘Yah-h-h!” shrilled the hunchback 
suddenly, seemingly exultant at the 
that the 
‘With life or money th’ 
due—with 
never have Humpty 
been at throat of a 
to complete th’ | 
See-e-e !’’” 

The outlaw 
ous hands out 

Beyond, the 
swearing with great 
emotion. Matt was breathing 
his shoulders rising 
each act of res 
Cheer up, 
hoarsely. “Say a pri 
saint that 
weighed—and found \ 


mount and ap- 


It’s 


your nud 


before I 


tremulo 
identity of that low, 


Matt, 


on the lar- 
quarter. 
i 


‘ything lovely as 
ranger, “Esterbrook 
eful Hill with the kale—to 
old-timer.”’ 
oe 


went up 
tale 


you 


you?” 


‘p 
! 
4 1 
Lerche 
\ 


tidings Great Southern 


pay. 


takes hi 


would 


for 
fj ngers 
and failed 


life aid mone y; 


man 


thrust 

bef« re him. 
superintendent 
broken gulps of 
heavily 
falling 


now, and 


iration 


old head!” 


with 


Belshaz 


anti ing, 


vorite 
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devil didn’t drop dead we—we are not 
ntirely—out of luck.” 
woman 


‘ 


Again the was by the door. 
She called to the hunchback. A mo- 
ment later they had stepped into the 
Matt, too, caught the low hum 
of the approaching plane. With the 
little that was left to him he 
fought at the lashings that held him. 
“Poor muttered. 
Poor old-timer! Confound that fat- 
headed dick. If they changed 
mind—and_ cashed—we'd have a 

at fighting chance! Oh, boy!” 

Suddeniy the drone of the approach 
ing machine's propeller was silenced 
the was shut off and the air 
plane glided toward the earth, 
ing along above the tops of the scrub 
fir growths toward an open space be- 
yond the roofed, log buildings of 
Pwo Chalet. 


r= H £ ta; . 
rusn of hurryl ing 


- 

night. 
fe 

strength 


old-timer!” he 
only 


+] =o 
thei 


engine 
scoot- 


low- 
Medicine 
feet on the 
was first, moving 
his thin 
gly like those of some big- 
A shrill ery of rage was 
he flung himself 
and bounced into the 
which he had just left. 
sinister man came 


Came a 
The hunchback 
1 surprising 


= 
agility, long, 


vhen 
through the door 
room 

He 
and 
wa 
Hur 
supermodern in 
_ Silk An 
McCoy we e rear ird, 


next. 


ed in the leather coat 
naine 


Pp ugse Vy 


helmet of an aviator. His 
. 


Simeon MeCaffrey, alias 


le y; the pilot f the 
trument of the penigideogged 
scur- 
ving throug) an imp 

Beelzebub. 
The darted 
room at the rear, 
he terrible, wild 


nt now. He 


toward the 
hesitated. 
him was 
had been cheated 
gold. fle must count his due in 
\ll the fury that welled within 
because of the attempted du 
he would 
that man whom he had held for 
George Holden, the superin- 
Mountain Division. 


hunchback 
then 


t Southern, 
1 


plicity of the Grea 
vent on 
ransom, 


tendent 
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“They'll 
Humpty 


“Yah-h-h-h!” he cried. 
know that they can’t beat 
Dumpty. I'll set my marks and give 
‘em back the carcass, but within th’ 
month they'll pay a million dollars. Ijl 
teach ’em that they can’t guard against 
th’ hunchie.” 

He had paused suddenly near the 
huge table. 

“Bring me th’ thing they wouldn't 

He snarled the order at 
“Drag it out here! Bring 


buy back!” 
the pilot. 
it to me!” 
The outlaw’s little face 
puffed and red with rage. Again he 
stretched his thin, white hands out be- 
fore him, waiting. 
Simeon McCaffrey dragged the su- 
roughly into the dimly 
ighted where his chief waited, 
and thrust the bulky form at the feet 
of Humpty Dumpty; then he suddenly 
backed away. He had no heart for this 
thing that was going to be done. He 
was a crook, and he had furthered the 
knowledge that he had of flying in a 
new and novel manner; but when it 
came to sticking around as the right 
hand man of a killer—well, he would 
prefer to wait 
George Holden’s eyes suddenly met 
those of Matt Cardiff. Something that 
he saw there gave him courage. He 
have told what it but it 
gave him new hope. He was helpless 
bound so tightly by the thongs of raw 
hide that held him that his whole body 
numb. With his 


would face anything, but he 


Was 


white 


yerintendent 


I 
| 


room 


outside. 


couldn’t was, 


two hands he 
had hated 


1 1 7 
cnoked 


Was 


the thought of dying like this 
ye 


to death by a runt of a de 
law like the man above him. 
veled at the beside 
youngster who could face this tort 
and still smile. 
Cardiff's fingers 
ing strangely beneath the 


formed out 
He mar 


him, that 


ranger 


At. 
NLatt were 
qj. es 
lap OT ii 


coat. His feet were bound. His arn 


and body were lashed to that great 


leo of the table. His wrists were 


stone g 


bound together so tightly that the 
leather fastenings were pulled deeply 
into the flesh at the back and sides of 
his hands. And yet for many minutes 
he had been fighting to work one hand 
across the other that he might have a 
little freer use of the fingers of his right 
hand. 

He was terribly weak; at times his 
head just would not stay clear, and, at 
all-too-frequent intervals, there came 
that drowsiness that was so fearfully 
hard to overcome. At last a bit of 
warm metal touched his finger tips. He 
could have cried for joy. 

Matt Cardiff had worked a tiny slit 
in the inside seam of the trousers he 
wore, high up from the knee. His eyes 
again glanced toward Holden, huddled 
there at the feet of the hunchback less 
than two yards away. His breath was 
coming in little, quick, heavy puffs now. 
He was afraid he was going to faint. 

With sudden horror, Holden heard 
the ranger cry hoarsely: 

“Say, [ do believe the hunchback 
is scared to—to begin the execution 
with his hands. He’s—yeller !” 
Humpty Dumpty leaned forward and 
shot a savage -glare at the other. 

“Y-yeller!”’ repeated Matt sneeringly. 
see how you use your steellike 


wy 


et’s 
fingers 
With a_ piercing 
Humpty Dumpty sprang at the pro 
f George Holden, settling 


torm ot 


scream of rage 


trate 
hroat. 

moment the fingers of Matt 
right hand fondled the butt of 
twenty-five-caliber automatic 


his terrible hands in the man’s t 

In that 
Cardiff’ 
small 

its thin holster on the 

part of the 
1 k \nnie Met ‘OY wa 

and the a 


range ot 
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weapon which had escaped the frisking 
that her ladyship had given Mr. Cardiff. 

With his thumb Matt crowded the 
safety lever out of its notch and gripped 
the butt. Even in the moment of his 
crowning achievement it seemed that he 
would not have the strength to com- 
plete the thing he had to do. He tried 
several times to telegraph from his 
brain to the hand that gripped the auto- 
matic, 

He waited a moment; then at last he 
suddenly canted that grim black muzzle 
upward just a bit and squeezed the 
trigger and the lever in the butt simul- 
taneously with all his might. Five 
times he forced a tiny, copper-coated 
messenger of death from the weapon— 
and fainted, his ears still buzzing with 
the savage yelps of it. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE HOUSE OF CARDIFF. 
ILD and lugubrious were the cries 
that emanated from the mouth 
of Oh Joy Mellika Man as he ap- 
proached Belton Lodge. If the fairies 
had been startled in Frying Pan Flats 
by the strange language that came in 
the wake of the going of a son of 
China, they could have been no more 
shocked than was Janet Belton when 
a most distressing combination of 
Rocky Mountain cuss words and Chi- 
nese exclamations came to her 
from out of the night. 

“A-alle same big excitement, Missey 
Jane’, Missey Jane’! By golly! Mis- 
ter Caldiff looking lots of tiouble! 
Oong! Alle goggle!” 

It required several patient minutes 
before Oh Joy could be soothed to a 
point where he was at all coherent. It 
seemed that he had been sent by Mr. 
Cardiff to request Miss Belton to for- 
tify herself against harm from some 
strange, crooked man, and that Oh Joy 
was appointed a committee of one to 
act as guard of honor, while one Jere- 


ears 


miah Buckley, if that personage had 
returned from Livingston yet, was to 
buckle on his armor and invite any 
other adventurous spirits who might 
hanker for battle and had nothing on 
for the evening, down to Two-Medi- 
cine Chalet just as fast as the kind 
Lord would allow of their traveling in 
that hard country. 

Jeremiah Buckley had arrived from 
Livingston, but a very little the worse 
for wear and tear in that interesting 
city over yonder. He was exactly in 
the mood for combat. It appeared, 
however, that among the guests and 
servants at Belton Lodge there were 
none who entertained bloodthirsty tend- 
encies to-night. It was too soon after 
supper. 

The trouble of it was that when it 
became apparent that Matt Cardiff was 
“soing on in one’ down there at Two- 
Medicine Chalet, Janet Belton herself 
insisted on buckling on some artillery 
and moving upstage. Deing a very un- 
reasonable young person, when Matt 
Cardiff was in danger, she finally won 
her point against strong opposition. 

Oh Joy Mellika Man, too, greatl 
the disgust of Belshazzar—for 
shazzar was the only animal Oh 
would ride under any consideration— 
insisted on girding himself for the com- 
that return 


+ 
tO 


y 
I 


i * 
pci~ 
| 


Joy 


bat and sallying forth on 
ride along the Mustang. 


The first shot that Matt Cardiff fired 
drilled Humpty Dumpty clean, piercing 
killer’s heart. Four went 
The hunchback crumpled like a leaf 
that had been exposed to a withering 
flame, his fingers slowly relaxing their 
deadly hold as the man himself slumped 
sideways to the floor beside the super- 
intendent. 

A wild cry sprang from the lips of 
the woman, Silk Annie McCoy. She 
flung a vile name at the limp form of 


the wild. 


the ranger. 


Oh, you blasted hoodoo!’ she 
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shouted, darting forward. ‘You beat 
us again! You beat us again!” And 
she called a great curse down on the 
head of Matt Cardiff. 

Swiftly she glided to the side of 
Humpty Dumpty. Nervously she felt 
of his pulse, her eyes of hate never 
leaving the face of the ranger lest he 
be playing possum. She tore open the 
killer’s immaculate shirt and felt for 
his heart, but her hand came away red. 

from somewhere in the night 
sounded the sharp clatter of hoofs. 
There was a cry of warning from the 
man known as Simeon McCaffrey. At 
the sound of the automatic he had hung 
uncertainly for a moment; then he 
started to go to the aid of the woman, 
when he caught the note that warned 
him of the approach of hurrying horse- 
men from the direction of the Wolf 
River country. 

“In the name of Heaven, Annie,” he 
on! Come on! All 

Get your coat; we’ve 


cried, “come 
Hades 
cotta ride!” 

Certainly it seemed that Pugsey had 
spoken the truth. Jeremiah Buckley 
of a believer in what 
might perhaps be termed a ring-tailed- 
snorter entrance at a psychological mo 
ment. Having ridden the old trails in 
the old days, Mr. Buckley had learned 
that a good many times it isn’t so much 
the fear of lead that sets people by the 
ears as it is theyterrible noise. 

Riding down out of the ravine to 
eastward at a wild gallop, Mr 
Buckley opened up with an old-time 
forty-five that had a bark like a cannon; 
also, he shrilled his battle-cry: 

“Yip! Yip! Yip! 

With a strange little catch in her 
throat, Silk Annie McCoy hesitated 
just a moment beside the thing that had 
awed the Great Southern’s Mountain 
Humpty Dumpty, the 


is loose! 


was something 


the 


Yip-e-e-e-e-e !” 


Division so long 
killer. singly 
on his forehead; darted 
swiftly into the night and down toward 


Her fingers rested care 


hen she 


that spot where waited the man in that 
sleek and shining machine of the air. 

There was a bubbling roar, and a mo- 
ment later, to Jeremiah Buckley and 
Janet Belton—Oh Joy was far up the 
trail to the rear—there appeared, ris- 
ing gracefully above the tops of the fir 
trees, a great and wondrous bird, the 
wings of which the moon _ touched 
softly. 

One man dead; one man whose life 
hung by a very slender thread; one 
man who was filled with a great thanks- 
giving and at the same time a great sad 
ness—such the setting which 
greeted Jeremiah Buckley and Janet 
Belton and—eventually—Oh Joy Mel 
lika Man at that place called Two 
Medicine Chalet. 

With a little cry the girl flung her- 
self at the side of the man, her man. 

“Oh, boy!” she cried. “Matt! 
Matt! Oh, he’s dead! He’s dead!” 

\lready Jeremiah was beside Janet, 
slashing loose with his huge clasp knife 
the thongs of leather. Quickly he felt 
for the ranger’s pulse. 

“No’m!” he said, shaking his head 
encouragingly. “No’m, Miss Belton, 
he ain’t shoved off yet. You can’t kil! 
tough hombres like Matthew here that 
away. They got more lives than a cat! 
We'll fetch him around—you an’ n 
an’ the chink.” 

Tears were in George Holden’s eye 
and on his cheeks as he watched Jere 
miah and the girl loosening Matt’ 
clothes 4 f Belton 


a 
Lodge had released the Mountain Divi 


was 


he stableman o 


sion’s 
of the Rockies was resting in the gre 


been 


S iperintendent, and the veteran 
rustic chair that so recently had 
the throne of Humpty Dumpty. 

It was decided at once that Matt Car 
diff could not be moved. It f 


hors eback di )\ 


was eared 


hat the long ride on 
through Vulture Cation would be mor 
stand 
Janet and 
diately began to make at 
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rangements to nurse their patient right 
at Two-Medicine Chalet. 

“Somebody will have to ride to Ea- 
gle Butte and flag a train and ask the 
conductor to wire for a doctor,” de- 
clared Janet. 

“No, they won't,’ said Holden 
hoarsely. His throat was terribly sore 
from its frequent treatment at the 
hands of Humpty Dumpty. “There’s 
a telegraph set—key, sounder, relay, 
and local batteries—hidden away in the 
back room there. As near as I can 
make out it is cut in above Black Cut 
somewhere, and is made up partly of 
an old telephone line that used to be 
part of the system used by the fire pa- 
trol. Matt will be able to shed some 
light on that when he comes around.” 

Thus it was that, in the first hour of 
the graveyard trick, there snapped into 
the dispatcher’s office at Castle Rock 
a call, the sine of which nearly flopped 
Hall from his chair and caused Con- 
rad to offer a fervent and soulful, 
though not exactly orthodox, prayer of 
thanksgiving. 

“C-R, C-R, C-R—GH,” rippled in 
from out of the mountains. 

“T-I—C-R,” answered Hall. 

Then came the heavy, ragged send- 
ing of the superintendent of the Moun- 
tain Division. 

“Matt Cardiff turned the trick. Dan- 

wounded at Two-Medicine 
Order special to bring doctor 
to Eagle Butte. Provide horses; it’s a 
hard trail through Vulture Cafion. Silk 
Annie McCoy has escaped. Humpty 
Dumpty is dead.” 

And immediately Conrad voiced a 
cry of thanksgiving that was echoed 
from far across the Continental Divide 
that night by operators in lonely tele- 
graph stations of the Mountain Divi- 
sion. 

Humpty Dumpty, the killer, had been 
shot through the heart. He had been 
beaten at his own game by a man 
shrewder than himself. The steellike 


gerously 
Chalet. 
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fingers of the worst outlaw that the 
Mountain Division had ever known 
were stilled forever. 


“Man, man!” murmured General 
Manager Esterbrook in the dispatcher’s 
office several hours later. ‘‘Gentlemen, 
witness the fact that I doff my hat to 
Matthew X. Cardiff. Just as soon as 
it comes daylight I’m going to Eagle 
Butte and ride, or walk, if I have to, to 
Two-Medicine Chalet and shake that 
lanky youngster by the hand.” 

“I’m sorry that I can’t go with you,” 
said President Buelow, “mighty sorry, 
but you tell him that we are all root- 
ing for him—hard! Just tell him that 
for me.” 

“Tmagine it,” put in Conrad. ‘Why, 
Cardiff must have had his eye on that 
place right along, but when they got 
Holden he was afraid to make one hur- 
ried move lest that crooked devil set 
his fingers in Holden’s throat. That’s 
what he was doing up there at Black 
Cut. Glory be! Matt and that chink 
and the big stableman from Belton 
Lodge. The chink and Buckley play- 
ing poker with Big Roary while Cardiff 
used his glasses keeping tabs on that 
Two-Medicine place.” 

Conrad laughed uproariously, then 
said: 

“By gorry! Big Roary told me over 
the wire a little while ago that he was 
going to charge up two weeks’ salary 
to the Mountain Division that the 
darned chink beat him out of.” 

“Yes,” interposed the G. M., “and 
you have got to hand it to this Jere- 
imiah Buckley personage for the way 
he dolled himself up like Cardiff and 
went to Livingston and began sending 
out messages from there to throw 
Humpty Dumpty off the scent, and 
then on top of that he and the West- 
ern Union chief found where that old 
\Wheatstone sending set was cut in on 
Number 14 iron and was being used to 
send those mysterious messages. I was 
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reading what that Western Union man 
wired about that little fuss when they 
jumped the man who was doing the 
dirty work there in the cellar. Man, 
man!” 

“T’ll never forget the Sunday night I 
rode over the Continental Divide at the 
rear of Number 5,” stated James Bue- 
low emphatically, “not as long as I 
live, I can tell you. Think of the au- 
dacity of the thing! Think of getting 
Holden away right from under our 
nose—getting him into that drawing- 
room up ahead, then cutting my car off, 
that they might gain time before it was 
discovered that the superintendent was 
gone. My soul, it’s a wonder Holden 
wasn't killed when they crowded him 
out through that car window.” 

“He was telling me on the wire that 
they got him with chloroform the min- 
ute he stepped through the door,” said 
Conrad. “He didn’t know anything 
about his ride in an airplane till Buck- 
ley explained to him how it was that 
he came to be at Two-Medicine Chalet, 
nearly fifty miles from where he was 
jumped. Jumping Judas! Say, if I 
ain’t going to Two-Medicine Chalet my 
self in the morning! I'd never forgive 
myself if Cardiff didn’t pull through. 
Holden says he’s pretty bad. 
like that she-cat got him in the lung! 


Loc ks 


shake hands with the 
whole of ’em!” Conrad’s voice was 
suddenly thick. He gulped and swore 
appropriately, then turned and stared 
through the graying light out toward 
the mountains. “I never couid have 
railroaded any more if that snake had 
Yes, sir! Yep, 
’'m going out there with Esterbrook 
I want to shake hands with that chink. 
Imagine a man riding a jackass all the 
way to Frying Pan Flats and back at 
about a mile a minute. Think of it! 
H’m! quartet! I'll tell the 
world! Miss Belton, Buckley, Cardiff, 
and this here—— Oh, the devil!” 


“IT want to 


got George Holden. 


Some 


Matt Cardiff did not die, and this in 
spite of the prediction of a very emi- 
nent man of medicine. He clung to life 
with a tenacity that tended to credit 
Jeremiah Buckley with a truism when 
that personage stated that it was im 
possible to kill a “tough hombre” like 
Matthew the first few attempts. Or, 
again, perhaps it the three-trick 
staff of nurses, consisting of Miss Jane 
Belton, Jeremiah Buckley, and Oh Joy 
Mellika Man, kept the light- 
hearted agent of the Great Southern’s 


was 


who 


railroad police from going “west.” It 
is enough that love and care restored 


him to health. 


ee 
a I ait 
re 


TWELVE YEARS FOR ONE “GOOD TIME” 


FoR “just one good, swell time on 


a price of twelve years and six months in Sing Sing. He 


}roadway,” William B. Nelson is paying 


was released 


from prison several months ago on parole, although he had at that time seven 


years and six months of 


an unfinished 


sentence to serve. Now, having com- 


mitted forgery, he has forfeited his parole, must complete that time in prison, 


and five years in addition. 

Ne] Tee ; 

weison obtained a tra 
' 


Mr. 


serve 
eler’s 


Ny 


pany, belonging to 
it all, about one thousand dollars 


check 


Sanborn. 


book of the American Express Com- 
He forged several drafts and spent, 


before an astute restaurant proprietor sus- 


pected the genuineness of the draft presented to him, and had Nelson arrested. 


Far 


from being chagrined at his capture, 


declared that he had 


Nelson 


had a wonderful time spending the money and that he was willing to “take 


his medicine.” 





fubway! (hams, 


by Johnston McCulley 


Author of *“Piain Harness Bull,’’ etc. 


T ith thimply dithguthtin’, tho 

it ith,’ Thubway Tham de- 

clared to himself. His lips 

curled a trifle and he clucked 

with his tongue to show just how much 
so it was. 

The little pickpocket 


was walking 


along. the street, going from Union to 
Madison Square, his head up and his 
eyes alert, the picture of a man with 


a task to accomplish. Glancing this 
way and that, his ever-moving eyes 
searched the crowds. Thubway Tham 
was looking for a man, and that man 
Detective Craddock, well-known 
member of the city police force, who 
often had taken an oath to get Tham 
“with the goods,” and who never had 
been able to do so, despite some clever 
work. 


was 


Such a proceeding was highly un- 
usual, to the least. As a usual 
thing Tham was alert to keep out o 
Detective Craddock’s sight. If Crad- 
dock saw him the detective was likely 
to hang close to Thubway Tham’s heels, 
which was. disconcerting, for a man 
cannot steal a purse with any degree of 
and comfort when a_ police 
officer stands less than ten feet away 
and watches him closely. 

Thubway Tham had been searching 
for Detective Craddock: for the greater 
part of the day. So thorough was his 
search that he even had failed to go 


say 


safety 


down into the subway during the noon 
rush hour and make an attempt to “lift 
a leather.” Up and down the streets 
Thubway Tham had walked, always 
watching for Craddock’s broad shoul- 
ders and red face and heavy mustache, 
but to no avail. 

“Dithguthtin’,” Tham repeated, as he 
stopped for a moment on a corner to 
allow traffic to pass. “If I did not want 
to thee that thimp he would be 
thneakin’ up behind me and whithperin’ 
in my dainty ear. It ith the thober 
truth that you never can find a 
when you want him. If I wath the 
polithe commithioner, | would make 
theveral thmall changeth in the affairth 
of the forthe!” 

Thubway Tham even had gone so far 
as to telephone police headquarters, 
had been connected with the detective 
department, and had been told by some 
gruff desk lieutenant that Detective 
Craddock was out attending to his busi- 
ness, which was no business of the 
man who inquired—and would Tham 
please get off the line now so the lieu- 
tenant could get some important re- 
ports? 

Tham _ reached 
finally, and sat 
you sit 


cop 


Madison 
on a bench. Tf 
bench in 
will see almost 
everybody in the city of Yor! 
But Tham did care to 


Square 
down 
long enough on a 
Madison Square you 
New 


Thubway not 











He wanted 
soon 


play such a waiting game. 
to locate Detective Craddock as 
as possible. 

Presently another man sat down on 
he bench beside him, and, regarding 
iim swiftly from the corner of his eye, 
Thubway Tham observed that the new- 
comer was a gentleman known to both 
the underworld and the police as Billy 
the Loafer. 

silly the Loafer’s nickname scarcely 
suited his personality. He did not look 
like a loafer. He was dressed in the 
acme of fashion, and carried a fine 
ebony stick. His nails had been mani- 
cured recently, his hair cut was all that 
could be desired in the select 
circles, and, in the proper quarter, he 
might have passed for a lounge lizard. 

silly the Loafer, however, was a 
clever gentleman at his trade, and had 
aroused the ire of the police on more 
than one occasion. Once he had been 
aught and had spent eighteen 
in the big prison up.the river, but 
incarceration had seemed to serve only 
to sharpen the wits of Dilly the Loafer 
and increase his amb 


of all 


t 
I 


most 


nonths 
the 


x 


tion to make fools 


peace off 


The Loafer r ied Tham’s  seru- 
tiny, and then sp xe irom one corner 
of his mouth while his eyes seemed 


] 


’ ; 
| for something on the 


noe 
ing 


to be search 
other side of the square. 

“Is that correct about to 
evening, “Tham?” Billy the 
isked. 

“Thurely,’ Thubway Tham replied, 
without other 
‘And you be thure to be there.” 

“haunt J 
dime, old-timer. How about this man 
Craddock ?” 


morrow 


Loafer 


looking at the man. 


wouldn’t miss it for a 


“I can’t find the thimp,” Thubway 
Tham complained. “But [ll get him 
all right before I quit. Have you theen 


him thith afternoon ?” 
“No.” 


1 <— 
looked all over thin 


“T’ve 


town tor him, and that ith thome job 
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Tham went on. “If I didn’t want to 
thee him he’d be right on the thpot. 
But Pll get him, even if I have to tele- 
phone to hith home to-night.” 

“Sure you're not pulling a_ boner, 
Tham? That Craddock is a pretty 
smooth article.” 

“T know what I am doin’,” Thubway 
Tham replied with a suspicion of anger 
in his voice. “I have played tag with 
thith Craddock for more than a year, 
you ath! JI know that man’th mind 
better than he knowth it himthelf.” 

“Very well; I’ll be there,” Billy the 
Loafer said. “Wouldn't miss it for a 
quarter!” He got up, yawned, twirled 
his stick, and marched away. 

Thubway Tham grinned as_ he 
watched the other disappear. Billy the 
Loafer clever man, and not 
without a sense of humor. Tham an- 
ticipated that Dilly would shine upon 
the evening of to-morrow. He hoped 
so, at least. 

For half an hour longer Tham sat 
on the bench watching the crowds, and 
then he got up and started walking 
lowly up Fifth Avenue. Before he 
had gone three blocks he saw his man. 

Detective Craddock 
along the street like any self-respecting 
better class, and no man, 
have taken 

Thubway 


speeding 


was a 


was walking 
citizen of the 


not knowing him, would 
h a police officer. 
darted two 


dodged a truck, and reached the 


im to be 
Tham between 


cars 


opposite curb. He hurried after Crad- 
dock 1! touched him on the arm. 


an 
“Well, well!” the detective ex- 
“If it isn’t my young friend, 
Tham. It is highly unusual, Tham, for 
you to call my attention to the fact 


in the neighborhood. T’ll 


rey) 


claimed. 


that you're 
Say that it is! 
“T want to talk to you,’ Tham said, 
ratching at his right ear and looking 
Craddock straight in the eyes. 
wondering, stepped into 
the side street out of the crowd, and 


Tham 


eee, 
Craddock, 


follow ed. 
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“Well?” the detective asked. ‘Want 
to slip me a little information, Tham ?” 

“T am not a thtool pigeon, if that ith 
what you mean,’ Tham replied with 
scorn. 

“Never accused you of being one, 
Tham. Want to confess and give your- 
self up?” 

“Thay—— 

“Then what’s on your mind?” 

“Craddock, we have known each 
other for thome yearth, haven’t we?” 
Tham asked. 

“We have, indeed.” 

“You are a cop and | am thuppothed 
to be a crook, but you are a dethent 
cop and I am an honetht crook, tf one 
at all.” 

“For the sake of 
Tham—whatever the 
we'll admit those things. 

“You thwore that you would get me 
with the goodth and thend me up the 
creek, and I thwore that you'd never 
do it.” 

“That’s correct, Tham.” 

“And tho far you ain’t done it.” 

“The Tham,” 
Detective “Your 
day will come.”’ 

“Be that ath it may,” Tham said. “I 
will thay that you are a dethent thort.” 

“Why, Tham, this is overwhelming! 
Can it be that you 
money ?”’ 


’ 


the 
argument 


” 


argument, 


world is young yet, 


Craddock warned. 


wish to borrow 
“[ have plenty of fundth, thank 
Tham told him. “And, if I 
didn’t have, I could get thome.’ 

“T’ll say that you’re speaking the 
truth there, boy. You can get ample 
funds as long as men carry wallets and 
ride in the subway.” 

cong 


you,” 


0 perthonalitieth !” Thubway 
Tham warned. 
“I beg your pardon. But were 
going to tell me something, I believe.” 
“Yeth, thir. I have been lookin’ for 
you thinth early thith morning.” 


“T am honored!” 


you 
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“Yeth, thir. You thee, Craddock, 
to-morrow ith my birthday.” 

“Many happy returns. Tham, I 
trust that your next birthday will see 
you in durance vile.” 

“Oh, [ trutht not,” Tham returned. 
“Be that ath it may, to-morrow ith my 
birthday.” 

“And how old 

“I forget,” Tham said. “I tried to 
think latht night, but I could not re- 
member. But I know for thure that 
to-morrow ith my birthday. And I am 
goin’ to thelebrate.” 

“Indeed? You interest me strangely. 
And what form is this celebration to 
take, if | may ask?” 

“Tam goin’ to give a party,” Thub- 
way Tham declared, expanding his 
chest. “And I have been lookin’ for 
you all day to invite you, Craddock.” 

“Invite me to your birthday party?” 

“Of courthe! You are a cop and I 
am thuppothed to be a crook, but I like 
you, Craddock. You are thomething 
of an ath at timeth, but you are dethent, 
at that.” 

“Thanks!” 

“T have got a little private room 
at a rethtaurant, and I am goin’ to give 
a dinner to my friendth. It thure 
would pleathe me, Craddock, if you 
would come.” 

“When is the repast ?” 


‘o-morrow evenin’ at 


” 





eight 


Tham named a downtown 
*re he took his meals oc- 


Thubway 
restaurant wh 
casionally 

“And the 


wanted to 


>. 


ovests ° 
gu f 


know “Who 


Craddock 
will be 


other 


the 


other guests, Tham?” 

“Juth thome of the boyth,” Tham 
explained. ‘Thome of them you will 
know and thome of them you will 
no 

“Um! Do you mean me to under- 


stand, Tham, that some of the guests 
‘itizens of that peculiar country 
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designated in the public prints as the 
underworld ?” 

“Thurely !” 

“It comes to my mind, Tham, that 
some of those gentlemen might grow 
nervous because of my presence and 
fail to relish the feast. What about 
that ?” 

“Thay, thith ith to be a_ birthday 
party, and I am givin’ it,” Tham in- 
formed him. “My gueth are thup- 
pothed to forget their buthineth and 
enjoy themthelveth. My goodneth! 
Do you have to be a cop all the time? 
Can’t you be human, Craddock ?” 

“T hope so,” Detective Craddock re- 
plied, chuckling. “But I don’t quite 
get this yet, Tham.” 

“You thee, it ith thith way,’ Tham 
explained patiently. “I want to give 
a birthday party, and I don’t know tho 
very many perthonth that I want to 
invite. Tho I need you, for one. I 
like you, Craddock, and maybe you can 
forget for a few hourth that you are 
And [ll tell the world that it 
ith goin’ to be a good dinner. I told 
the both of the rethtaurant that if it 
wath not I would pathte him one on 
the nothe!” 

“T gather, then, that nobody is to 
talk shop during this little entertain- 
ment ?” 

“Oh, I thuppothe that everybody will 
do that more or leth,” Thubway Tham 
replied, “but it will be juth talk.” 

“T see. You mean that I am not to 
take advantage of anything I may 
hear ?” 

“Thomething 

“It can’t be done, Tham. I’d be 
compounding a felony, my boy, if | 
listened to a lot of confessions and then 
did nothing about it afterward.” 

“Oh, well, let your conthienthe be 
your guide,” Thubway Tham replied. 
“Thothe little detailth a man mutht 
ettle for himthelf, Craddock.” 

“I don’t quite understand it yet, 
Tham, but I think that I'll accept your 


a cop. 


like that.” 


kind invitation,” Craddock _ said. 
“Something tells me that it will be an 
interesting gathering.” 

“Yeth, thir. Then I 
your” 

“Tll be on the spot precisely at eight 
o'clock, Tham. Formal affair?” 

“No, thir. That ith, a man doeth not 
have to wear thoup and fith clotheth 
unleth he tho dethireth.” 

“Very well. J’ll be there.” 

“Thankth, Craddock. I am 
ored!” 

Thubway Tham bowed, expanded his 
chest again, and marched up the street 
like a nabob, 


can expect 


hon- 


Lf. 


Precisely at eight o’clock the follow- 
ing evening Detective Craddock, his 
eyes twinkling and a smile lurking at 
the corners of his mouth, arrived at 
the restaurant Thubway Tham_ had 
designated. 

Craddock was greatly amused. It 
was something unusual for a police of- 
ficer to be invited to a banquet given by 
crooks, He anticipated a very interest- 
ing time, though there were moments 
when he wondered whether this was not 
a joke of some sort. 

But it did not seem to be a jest. 
Thubway Tham met him at the door of 
the little private dining room and 
ushered him Tham was ar- 
rayed in audible clothes and sprinkled 

He had been barbered 
1 of his life. His shoul 
stoop for and he 
It was Thubway 
that wa 


inside. 


with perfume. 
within an incl 
ders did not 
held his head high. 
Tham’s night to howl, 
all there was to it. 
Craddock’s hat and coat cared for, 
Tham led him to the center of the 
room, and a hush fell upon the assem- 
bled company. Save for telling Billy 
the Loafer, and a couple of others, 
Tham had not announced that one of 
his guests was to be a city detective. 
The sudden appearance of Craddock 


once, 


and 
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had rather disconcerted more than one 
gentleman present. 

“Thith ith my good friend, Craddock, 
of the polithe,’ Thubway Tham an- 
nounced. “He hath thtriven to get me 
with the goodth and thend me up the 
thtream, but, be that ath it may, he ith 
a dethent cop, and to-night he ith my 
friend and my guetht. Get that, men? 
He ith my friend and my guetht.” 

They got it. Craddock was not to 
be looked upon for the time being as 
a policeman. He was to be treated 
properly, and if he was not the offender 
would have to answer to Mr. Thubway 
Tham for his indiscretion. 

“IT want you to know theth boyth, 
Craddock,” Tham went on. “They are 
good boyth. Thith one ith Billy the 
Loafer.” 

“Charmed,” Craddock said, not with- 
out some sarcasm, as he took the hand 
Billy the Loafer offered. 

“Billy the Loafer,” Tham explained, 
“ith-an all-around good man. He ith 
a dip of a thort and can throw a clever 
thwindle. And thith gentleman ith 
Nifty Noel.” 

“I had the pleasure,” 
“of seeing Mr. Nifty Noel in jail re- 
cently.” 

“Yeth, thir, but that wath a mith- 
take. He wath releathed without a 
trial. Thome crookth put up a job on 
him. Thith one ith Thlim Thwank. 
Mitt him, Craddock!” 

Mr. Slim Swank was a thug if ever 
one trod the pavements of New York 
City. 
let, his ears stuck out straight at the 
sides, his eyes were small and entirely 


said Craddock, 


His head was shaped like a bul- 


too close lower lip 
sembled that of a bulldog of the most 
pugnacious type, his shoulders 


stooped and his fingers gnarled. 


together, his 


were 


“Howdy!” Slim Swank cried, seizing 
Craddock by the hand. 
slim nor swank, but that made no dif- 
ference to those who called him by his 
precious nickname. 


He was neither 
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Craddock’s eyes narrowed. In the 
recesses of his brain knowledge was 
hammering to be recognized, something 
that had to do with a man who looked 
like Slim Swank. 

“And thith ith Bull Durken,” Thub- 
way Tham said. 

Craddock found a giant of a man 
before him, a brute of a man who gave 
the appearance of having little brains 
but a great deal of animal strength. 

“Mithter Durken,” said Tham, “ith 


an all-around man, too. He hath a 
good record.” 

“IT don’t doubt it,’ Craddock said. 
“T’ll look it up some time.” 

“And thith ith Danny the Dip,” 
Tham went on. 

Craddock knew him instantly for 


what he was. If he had worn a sign 
across his breast telling the world that 
he was a pickpocket, he could not have 
told Craddock quicker. Craddock 
knew the type. 

‘Danny ith a good dip, too,” Tham 
said. “Of courthe he ith not ath good 
ath I am, but thtill, he ith good.” 

Then Thubway Tham introduced the 
others, Craddock was almost be- 
wildered. This was a precious com- 
pany of crooks that Tham had gath- 
ered to celebrate his birthday. Cells in 
Sing Sing were yawning for most of 
them. 

Introductions at an 
the appearance of thousands 
of other birthday parties. Danny the 
Dip stepped forward and pressed a 
package into Thubway Tham’s hands. 

“Many happy returns,” said Danny 
the Dip, bowing ceremoniously. 

Tham expressed his thanks 
opened the package. It was a 
plush box, and in the box was a dia- 
mond stick-pin. Exclamations of de- 
light came from those assembled. 
Detective Craddock, glancing over the 
shoulder of another man, estimated that 
the pin was worth five hundred dollars, 
to say the least. 


and 


end, the party 


took on 


and 


small 
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Thith ith noble of you, Danny,” 
Tham declared happily. “But I am 
afraid you have thpent too much on 
me.” 

“Only a little time and _ trouble,” 
Danny the Dip replied, with 
meaning. ‘The boob who was wearin’ 
it didn’t have any guard on it, and it 
was stickin’ halfway out of his tie. Of 
course, I had to buy the box to put it 
His, 

Detective Craddock 
blinked his eyes rapidly. Danny the 
Dip had spoken in a casual manner, 
and as though the detective had not 
existed. He had said as plainly as 
print that he had “lifted” that diamond 
stick-pin. 

Now Mr. bull Durken took a quick 
step forward, and_ he, 
Thubway Tham a package. 

Sest wishes,” Durken 
gruff voice, 

[he package was a and 
Tham undid it and placed on the table 
before him a gorgeous dressing gown. 
it was something like Joseph’s coat, in 
that it had many colors, A 
was a poor thing beside it. 

“T tried to get a niftier one,” Bull 
apologized, “but the little stores in the 
suburbs don’t carry them, and I didn’t 
care to try 
partment 
watchman on the bean to get it. I un 
derstand from a pal that he’ll be out 
of the hospital in a 
Nothin’ serious.” 

“Thanks,” Tham could say. 

Slim Swank came forward, blushing 
like a schoolboy, and tendered his pack 
age, 


“Hope you live to be 


much 


gasped and 


too, offered 


said in 


large one, 


rainbow 


crackin’ one of the big de- 


stores. I had to bust a 


week or so. 


was all 


a hundred,” he 
said. 
This time 
to view a box of fine cigars. 
“Swiped packages,” Swank 
with some pride in his man- 
er. “Got a pal 


tore and buy that box. 


Thubway Tham disclosed 


plained 
to go into a cigar 


He left it on 


the counter until he went next/door to 
the bank and got some money. Then 
I went in and bought a box of cheap 
ones, and switched packages. And I 
short-changed the clerk, at that. Gave 
him a tenner and made him think it 
was a twenty.” 

“Gosh!” Thanr gasped. 

Detective Craddock’s face was pur- 
ple now. These men did not seem to 
care what they confessed before him. 

“I’m a guest here,” he said, “but | 
want you men to understand that I’m 
an officer, too. I can’t forget these 
things, and if complaints come in——” 

“Let your conthienthe be your 
guide,” Tham said softly. 

Nifty before the host 

Tham 
him 


Noel bowed 


and extended his package. 
opened it. On the table before 
he placed a dozen extra fine cravats. 
Nifty Noel, the dude of the under 
world, was a specialist on cravats, and 
Tham felt highly honored. 

“T bought ’em,” Noel explained. “| 
turned straight several months ago, re- 
member, gents.” 

“Glad somebody’s 
here,” Craddock said. 

‘And it was funny how I handled 


Noel went on. 


honest around 


the clerk,” “T got them 
at an exclusive shop where the clerks 
make their own change out of the cash 
Went in when they were ail 


} 
i 


register. 
The clerk was in a 
hurry. I shi Confed- 
bill and he made the change with- 
good look at it. I'll bet 
when he counted up that 


Tu hed to death. 
1 him an old 
erate 
out taking 
he was sore 
night.” 
before Tham 
and put a package on the table. Tham 
then opened the 


Another guest bowed 


thanked him, 
bundle 


and 


“Faust 


little remembrance,’ the 
‘“T wish you a long life 
one, Tham.” 


“Thankth! 


ey 


i 
] 
1 


doner sai 


and a merry, 


You're of the best, Tham, and 


there ain’t a better dip in the world.” 
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“Thankth again.” 

“T had a lot of hard work gettin 
the things, but they’re sure dandies, 
If you can’t use them in your line of 
business maybe you can pass them on 
to some good man. 

Thubway Tham opened the box. Be- 
fore him was a complete kit of bur- 
glar’s tools. His guests owded 
around closely to inspect them. 

“Best I ever saw,” Bill Durken de- 
clared, “and I sure ought to know about 
such things.” 

“You certainly got 
said Danny the Dip. 

“Say——” Craddock began. 

But Thubway Tham touched him 
lightly on the arm, and Detective Crad- 
dock decided to keep off-the subject for 
the moment. And he had a present 
himself for Thubway Tham. 

Tham thanked him generously 
Craddock handed him the small pack- 
age. It held a cigarette holder that 
was in excellent taste 

“Good  wishe 
said weakly. “It 


fine 


set there,” 


vhen 


Craddock 
but | work 


Tham,” 
n't much, 
and have to buy 
out and collect 
ome I might mention.’ 

“It ith the thpirit of the thing that 
counth. Many thanks, Craddock.” 

Tham motioned him to a 
his right, and Craddock, almost speech- 
less, sat down. The other guests did 
the same. Thubway Tham nodded to 

urd the door, and a waiter who had 
been watching there gave a signal, 
he feast began. 

Idock was a 


, and he could 


salary presents. 


them like 


for a 
I can’t go 


chair on 


and 


4 


1 
man who loved to 


good things not deny 

this was a 

‘at to the proprietor of 
vidently had done its we 

ry course to be perfec 

soup was just right, the entrée de 
ious, and the roast could not h 

better. 


stective 


regular feast. —Tham’s 
the re 


seemed 


we Ye ee “— 
Craddock listened to th 
+] 


chatter of the guests and joined in the 


conversation himself, for this was pure 
enjoyment. Even the fact that Bull 
Durken knew nothing of table manners 
could not spoil the entertainment. 

And, over the cheese and coffee, con- 
versation waxed warm and took a rem- 
iniscent turn. 

“Speakin’ of funny experiences,” said 
Slim Swank, “I nearly laughed my 
head off last night up in the Bronx. I 
stuck up a little guy goin’ home—had 
his arms full of bundles, groceries, and 
Never saw a man so scared in 
iny life. IL went through him and got 
a tin watch and three dollars and a 
quarter in coin. He almost shook his 
teeth out, he did. And | “gees my 
gat under his nose and him that 
if he dared report it to the police 
either me or one of my pals would 
shoot him down like a dog. He won't 
report it, —no If ever 
there was a giiy scared-—— 

“Got scared myself a week or ten 
days Bull Durken interrupted. 
“T was prowlin’ around } 


such. 


told 


either— chance. 


ago,” 
uptown and 
a crib to crack—big house with 
the family gone and the servants 

} burglar 


knew all about the 


snotted 
care- 
and so I got inside easy 
The plate had 1 
so | 


irough t 


away, 


en put 


and began 
he rooms. I y gath 


Was Ya 


went upstairs 


silver 
ra 


with 
heard a scream an 


One of the m: 


ye toilet articles 
1 T 
when | 


lights cz 


’ 
the 
ime on, Lids 
hoceaute : 1, 1 eaeiates 
standin in the doorway. 
“T thought the men 

about half 
course, and [ just 
maid 
juin ) fo. the fairs. j 


be on me in 
J bumped 

and bowled her over and made 
could hear 
from the 
front. Ran right 
watchman, too, and bowled him 
Only chat [ had was to 
out behind a clump of brush on 


vn, and th ithin a 


the 


other servants comin’ back, 


‘ ' 
out DY tne 


dozen 


ees ee ye 
me wit searchin. 


oin’ for 


they was 


a mintite 
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“If you want to feel shaky, just 
croak a guy unexpectedly,” Billy the 
Loafer said. “I drew on a man about 
three months ago, and the gun went 
right off. I'll swear I never touched 
the trigger. Made a noise like a can- 
non, it seemed to me. He threw up 
his arms and feil, and I made a run 
for it. Funny thing about that, too. 
I didn’t stop to go through him, of 
course, and when they found him dead 
they blamed it on some man who was 
sore at the guy I croaked because of 
a bum business deal. He got acquitted 
for lack of evidence.” 

“Say——” Craddoek began. 

Sut an exclamation from Nifty Noel 
cut him short. 

“About the last trick I turned, before 
[ reformed,” Nifty Noel said, “was a 
dandy. But I’m a little nervous about 
it yet. I got hold of some of those 
little wrappers the banks put rolls of 
coins in, and I fixed up about a dozen 
with half dollars and stamped the name 
of a big store on the outside. Good 
half dollars on each end and phonies 
in the middle, see? Lot of counterfeit 
stuff, plain lead, that I had had for 
some time. I dashed violently into the 
bank when everybody was busy and 
asked for five-dollar bills for the rolls. 
The teller took one glance at those 
stamped rolls, split one and saw what 
locked like good coins, and handed me 
the bills.” 

“Say ” Detective Craddock began 
again, starting to get out of his chair 

There was a sudden commotion out- 
ide the private dining loud 
voices, tones of command, and the door 
was hurled open and a captain of de 
tectives and three of his men, pistols 
held ready, plunged into the room. 

II]. 

“Hands up!” the captain 
“We'll plug the first man that makes 
Thank Heaven we are in time, 
Craddock, and that you’re safe!” 


room, 


Cc! ied. 


a move, 


Thubway Tham had sprung to his 
feet at the head ofthe table, and 
though he put up his ha.ds at the cap- 
tain’s command, there was a look of 
righteous indignation in his face. 

“What ith the meanin’ of thith?”’ he 
demanded. ‘“Pleathe have the kindneth 
to eckthplain !”’ 

“That’s enough out of you—and keep 
those hands up,” the captain said with 
a snarl. 

The proprietor of the restaurant and 
his head waiter pushed their way into 
frightened, expostulating 
with everybody. Half a score of men 
seemed talking at once. Detective 
Craddock felt a sudden bewilderment. 
The three detectives marched forward 
and covered the men better while their 
captain stood in the doorway to pre 
vent an attempt at escape. 

“What—what ith the meanin’——” 
Tham began again. 

“You all right, Craddock?” the cap 
tain asked. 

“Why—yes—why——” 
stammered. 

“Craddock, thith ith motht unkind of 

Tham said gravely. “I athked 
you to be my guetht, and it theemth that 
you have taken advantage of our little 
dinner to thtage a raid. It ith unkind, 
to thay the leatht, Craddock.” 

“T don’t know what the devil all this 
means,” Craddock said. 

“We got a telephone message, Crad 
dock,” the captain put in, “saying that 
a dozen crooks had this room 
and were going to do for you. So we 
got here as quickly as we could.” 

“Why, what nonthenthe!” Thubwa 
Tham “T am jutht givin’ 
a birthday party, and thethe are my 
guetht. It ith a thame that a man can’t 
do anything without the copth buttin’ 
in.” 

“Craddock, 
meaning of 
manded. 

“Why—why this man tells the truth, 


the room, 


Craddock 


you,” 


you in 


exclaimed. 


blazes is the 
captain de- 


what in 
this?” the 
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We have been having a fine 


” 


captain. 
dinner to-—— 

“You, an officer, dining with known 
crooks? Good Lord, look at them! 
Every man here has a record as long 
as your arm. What do you mean by 
it, Craddock ?” 

Detective Craddock found himself in 
an embarrassing situation. He felt that 
the captain would not understand if he 
attempted to explain how he stood in 
relation to Thubway Tham. The cap- 
tain probably would say that he under- 
stood, now, why Craddock hadn't 
caught Tham with the goods. 

Craddock’s face flushed. He turned 
and caught a twinkle in Tham’s eye. 

“So!” he said in a terrible 
“You thought you'd play a trick on me 
and make a fool of me, did you? You 
invited me to this dinner, and then had 
that alarm telephoned to the captain, so 
he’d here Well, 
Tham, you’ve walked into your own 
trap. I accepted the invitation because 
I thought some of you men would get 
things that could 


voice. 


come and find me. 


to talking and say 
be used against you. And you have 

all of Tham. 
Captain, I’ve heard enough to send half 


you except Thubway 
these crooks to prison for long terms. 
Look at those birthday presents, for in- 
All stolen! Look at that kit 


of burglar-—— 


stance. 


” 


Thubway Tham threw back his head 
and laughed until the tears were rolling 
down his cheeks, and Craddock stopped 
talking in sudden consternation. 
“It—it ith all a joke,” Tham ex 
“Thothe burglar toolth that 
Craddock are 


plained. 
| 

have worried 
veak affairth. 
inthanthe.” 


mighty 
Look at thith one, for 

He picked up the jimmy and snapped 
it with his fingers. He picked up what 
looked to be a screw driver, and showed 
by bending it that it 
Craddock’s face turned purple as he 
watched. 


was rubber. 
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“Maybe so,” he said, sneering. “But 
there are some other things, you crook! 
How about that diamond stick-pin that 
was stolen? How about the cigar clerk 
who was short-changed? What about 
the burglary when that dressing gown 
was taken? How about the confes- 
sions I've heard—even one of murder?” 

There was a chorus of laughs now, 
which Thubway Tham led. 

Vhy, ‘Craddock, that wath all a 
joke,” Tham said. “I thought you un- 
derthood that.” 

“You thought nothing of the kind!” 

“You can invethtigate,’ Tham of- 
fered. 

“T can take in the whole crowd.” 

“I'd thtop a minute and think before 
I did that,” said Tham, his face sober 
for an instant. “There would be a lot 
of catheth for falthe arretht, I gueth. 
It would make the like 
foolth, | reckon. Yeth, I’d thtop and 
think, Craddock, before I did that.” 

“But that ” the captain 


message—— 
> = 
Said. 


copth look 


“It mutht have been a practical joke 
by thomebody I did not invite to my 
party,” Tham said. “There ith nothin’ 
wrong here, captain, unleth it ith the 
joke we have played on Mithter Crad- 
dock. I have jutht been givin’ a party. 
Thit down, you men, and have thome 
coffee and candy and fruit.” 

The capiain was an experienced of- 
ficer, and he could read men. He read 
Thubway Tham and knew that Tham 
spoke the truth, that this was only a 
gigantic jest on Craddock. The cap- 
tain. smiled, then he laughed. 

“Craddock, you'll never hear the last 
of this,” he declared. “I hope it 
doesn’t get into the newspapers. Sit 
down, boys, and have your coffee.” 

1 


Laughing good-humoredly, they sat 
) 
) 





ut Detective Craddock, 
a thundercloud, refused to 


down. I his 


face 


like 


partake. 


“Tham, I'll get you, and get you 




















good for this,” he declared. “I'll drop 
everything else and work on you until 
I catch you with the goods and send 
you up the river!” 
“That thatement theemth to have a 
familiar thound,” Tham said, grinning. 
Craddock glowered for ten minutes, 
until the captain arose and led his men 
away. At the door Craddock turned 
for one last look at Thubway Tham. 
There was loud and long laughter 
when the door was closed again. And 
then Danny the Dip bent toward Tham. 
“Easy pickin’,” he said. “I nicked 
one of them cops for his wad of bills.” 
“My goodneth!’? Tham exclaimed. 
“And I got the captain’s gun right 
out of the holster under his nose,” 
added Slim Swank. “Gosh, but he'll 
be mad. I’m goin’ to put it in the 
corner until we’re sure he won’t be 
comin’ back for it.” 
“T got a tie-pin from one of ’em,” 
Billy the Loafer declared. 
“Ah!” cried Nifty Noel. 


“T’ve got 


— 
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you all skinned. I forgot for a mo- 
ment that I had reformed.” 

“Well, what did you get?” Bull Dur- 
ken demanded. 

“Craddock’s wallet!” 

Thubway Tham got slowly to his 

feet, and again there was a serious look 
on his face. 
“Nifty Noel,” he commanded, “you 
wrap it up and mail it to Craddock 
without takin’ a thent from it. You 
utter ath!” 

“What’s the row?” 

“Tt wath all right to thteal from the 
captain and hith three dickth,” Thub- 
way Tham said. “They butted in here 
without bein’ invited. 3ut Mithter 
Craddock wath my guetht. You thend 
back hith wallet, or you are no friend 
of mine!” 

Thubway Tham had ethics and a 
sense of honor. Nifty Noel nodded 
that he would obey. Hospitality is 
sacred thing, even among proper mem 
bers of the underworld. 


—$——————— 








A NEW KIND OF DETECTIVE FORCE 


AN absolutely new kind of detective force has been established in Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania, to be known as the “odor patrol.” 


Ability to make quick 


deductions is unnecessary to become a member, the men being chosen simply 


on their ability to smell at long distance. 


The patrol has become a part of the 


health department and traces offensive odors when complaints are received 


by the city. 


Only men with extraordinary keen noses have been assigned to the force 
to run down factories and other establishments which muddle Philadelphia’s 


atmosphere. All day and night these 


“smell detectives” 


are on duty in relays. 


Men to qualify for this branch of the city’s detective force must be total 


abstainers from tobacco. 


Those who smoke or chew have been turned down 


for the work because it has been found that the use of tobacco has destroyed 


the most sensitive powers of the olfactory sense. 


The patrol is in charge of 


George H. Shaw, chief of the division of housing and sanitation. 


When an odor 1 


the neighborhood from which the complaint has 


noses in that direction in which the 
they finally trace the scent to 


iell is 


reported two of the smell detectives are dispatched to 


They then follow their 
trongest, and, like bloodhounds, 


come. 


iis lair, arrest the responsible ones, and enforce 


the ordinance requiring that offensive odors be not allowed to sift into the 


atmosphere. 


The force has been successful and has made a one-hundred-per 


cent record during its few weeks of existence. 
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abroad and get it. 
at frequent intervals. 





In order that we might get first-hand material for a series of articles 
on the workings of the police departments of London and Paris, we com- 
missioned Joseph Gollomb, a well-knewn American newspaper man, to go 
This is the second article of the series; others will follow 








T took some hours for the 

feeble yapping of the toy- 

sized pet dog to filter down 

through closed doors to the 
servants’ quarters. Another hour 
passed before the butler made up his 
mind that something must be wrong up- 
But by that time the person or 
persons unknown, who had murdered 
the wife of a celebrated sportsman, had 
had time to cover up their tracks and 
were far on the road to escape. The 
butler lost more precious time in his 
panic by running out into the street to 
look for a policeman instead of tele- 
[It was London: and one of 


e 


famous, 


stairs. 


phoning. 
its world-famed 
qualities, for quick com- 


‘bobbies,” 
among other 

ense, decided 
panicky tale that it 
“C. I. pb.” without delay. 
he nearest telephone he 
and 


ntvy minutes 


butler’s 


from the 


thon 
was a case for 
Stepping to 
called up a 
wunber made brief report. 
later several qinet, 
clothes, their ar 


men in plain 
pearance and manner in no wavy strik 
ing, arrived in a 
went at once to 
crime had been 


ostentation they examined it, snapped a 


ile and 


the 


small atutomol 


1 
the 


W he re 
Without 


room 


commited. 


few photographs, asked a number of 
questions, took notes, studied minutely 
several things which did not seem in the 
least related to the crime, and went 
away. 

The family of the murdered woman 
could find not the least significant clew 
as to motive or murderer. The news- 
papers of two continents shrieked out 
for weeks one wild rumor after an- 
other. But of actual news there was 
not a word. It had been an affair in- 
geniously planned by criminals of su 
perior attainments, imagination, and 
training, and, apparently, with all the 
time in the world to plan and execute 
the murder and to escape. From C. 
I. D. there had come no report. If 
anything was being done there to run 
down the criminais the world knevy 
nothing of it. But with complete con 
fidence the public waited for C. I. D. 
to solve the mystery and to bring the 
perpetrators of the crime to the bar of 
justice. For the most famous organiza- 
i kind in the world was at 
and the history of half a century 
of achievements, contained in whole Ii- 
fiction and in whole volumes 


tion of its 


1 
work: 


brarte of 


of fact, had another chapter added to 








The Open Secret of Scotland Yard 


it when one day without any warning a 
quartet of spendthrifts in Buenos 
Aires found themselves in the firm 
clutches of agents of C. I. D. with a 
case against them complete enough to 
send them to the gallows. 

Once more the press of the world 
rang with the details of the crime. The 
mystery of how it had been committed 
was solved. But the greater mystery 
of how a riddle apparently without 
clews had been guessed, and a band of 
clever criminals outguessed and cap- 
tured; the methods, the machinery, the 
resources, the synthetic thinking, the 
curious laboratories for the detection 
of infinitesimal clews—all these things 
have remained until now as little known 
to the public as the organization itself 
is world-renowed. For “C I. D.” is the 
Criminal Investigation Department of 
the Metropolitan Police of London; or, 
as every lover of detective lore better 
knows it, “Scotland Yard.” If ever 
mystery had an abode it has been Scot- 
land Yard. And who would dream of 
asking Scotland Yard how it solves its 
mysteries and weaves its nets about the 
criminals? Absurd to think that any 
outsider would be permitted to look be- 
hind the scenes! I have always as 
sumed that the secret of Scotland Yard 
was the most jealously guarded secret 
in the world. 

Then I made an amazing discovery. 
From General Sir Nevil Macready, 
commander-in-chief of both Scotland 
Yard and his army of equally famous 
London “hobbies,” down to the newest 
addition to the staff of Scotland Yard, 
they were all too busy solving other 
people’s mysteries to bother with guard 
ing one of their own. It was a matter 
of indifference to Scotland Yard 
whether the world knows its methods, 
machinery, and mysteries or not. 

It has been my privilege to see the 
innermost cog in that marvelous ma 
General Macready, who 
omething of the 


chine at work. 
already had told me 


evolution of the bobby, passed me on 
to the Honorable Frank Bigham, son 
of the first Viscount Mersey and direc- 
tor of Scotland Yard. A type farther 
removed from the picture called up by 
the title of his office can hardly be im- 
agined. A frock-coated clubman with 
the slightly amused expression of one 
who has studied the follies of man in 
books as well as in life; features 
modeled by generations of culture; 
smooth shaven and bland of face, with 
keen, blue eyes; garbed as a gentleman 
knows how to be—faultlessly—he 
looked a figure out of a society drama 
On his rosewood desk, softly lit by a 
shaded electric lamp, I noticed at one 
side a copy of Max Beerbohm’s latest 
book, whose work is the acid test of a 
man’s appreciation of literature. On 
the shelves about the office, which with 
its open fire and comfortable chairs 
looked like a well-beloved den in a 
gentleman’s home, were other book 

On the desk itself I saw “Who’s Who,” 
“The Law List,”’ a medical directory, 
railroad and steamship time-tables, and 
several volumes of maps. There were 
also a telephone, a speaking tube, and 
a row of ivory push buttons. Nothing 
mysterious in all this. 

“There is nothing mysterious about 
anything connected with Scotland 
Yard,” Mr. Bigham said, the amused 
line of his lips deepening. ‘The secret 
of Scotland Yard is an open one—a bit 
of common with endless 
hard work and infinite care. The re 
cord of any of our from the 
beginning to the end would read most 
monotonously to any one not accu 
tomed to such things. There is nothing 
very exciting in the report of a man 
who has had to go around with a 
two-inch strip of cloth to two hundred 
and eighty manufacturers in the hope 
that one of them might recognize it as 
his own product—then another hunt to 
several hundred tailors to find whether 
any of them remembered making up a 


sense mixed 


cases 
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suit of that cloth for a man with a 
limp. And yet most of our work con- 
sists of just such monotonous labor. 
What the public reads about—when we 
are lucky—seem to be marvelous flashes 
of intuition or deduction. But it all 
comes down to the same thing that 
builds bridges and empires—hard, per- 
sistent labor; keeping everlastingly at 
it. ‘That, and machinelike teamwork. 
But, look here!” he said suddenly. 
“Let the machine speak for itself!” 

Whereat he passed me on to the men 
whose hands are on the levers of the 
“machine’—to Mr. Frederick Thomas, 
Superintendent of the Central Office of 
Scotland Yard, one of the executives 
of the famous institution of which Mr. 
Bigham is the administrative head; to 
Inspector John Hendry, head of the 
Criminal Registry Office, who designed 
the elaborate yet simple system of 
classification into which every crim- 
inal instantly fits; to experts along 
special lines; to divisional inspectors, 
detective inspectors, first, second, and 
third class sergeants, down to detective 
patrolmen, every one of them an impor- 
tant cog in the machine without which, 
for example, the four spendthrifts 
mentioned before, who thought them- 
selves safe in Buenos Aires after mur- 
dering the sportsman’s wife, never 
would have been captured. 

Let us see how the machine worked 
in that particular case. When the 
hobby telephoned C. I. D. that the but- 
ler’s story pointed to an important mur- 
der mystery a divisional detective in- 
spector summoned a gunshot specialist, 
a finger-print man, a photographer, and 
an expert with the microscope, and 
with them he rushed in an automobile 
to the scene of the crime. The gun- 
shot expert, after examination, de- 
termined that the shot which killed the 
woman was fired from such and such 
a distance and angle, and that the re- 
volver was of an extremely small cali- 
ber. The finger-print man found and 


photographed marks on the glass panels 
of a curio cabinet. The microscopist 
examined a strand of iron-gray hair 
wound in the dead woman’s fingers. 
The inspector meanwhile had secured 
a description of an unknown caller, the 
last person known to have been in the 
room with the dead woman. In the 
fireplace were found several charred 
strips of an addressed and postmarked 
envelope. 

By telephone the inspector communi- 
cated to Scotland Yard the description 
of the man sought. An operator sitting 
at what looked like a switchboard of 
telegraph senders tapped out a message 
on a button marked “A. S.”—all sta- 
tions. Immediately in more than two 
hundred police stations all over London 
tape machines began to click, and from 
their interiors came strips of paper 
typewritten with the description of the 
man wanted in the case. In half an 
hour more than twenty thousand bob- 
bies in London and the several hun- 
dred detectives attached to the different 
districts had the description in their 
minds. 

At the same time in an interesting 
suite of rooms in Scotland Yard the 
same description and an outline of the 
crime were being set up in type, and 
were being locked into forms along with 
other matter; and soon afterward 
printing presses began their hum. From 
their cylinders poured thousands of 
copies of one of the several newspapers 
which, unknown to the general public, 
Scotland Yard publishes. Printed In- 
formations is the unassuming title of 
Scotland Yard’s afternoon paper, 
which comes out four times daily. 
Bundles of these newspapers were 
hustled into swift green motors and 
distributed to every station house. 
Shortly afterward every patrolman and 
detective now had, in addition to a 
verbal description, a printed and fuller 
story of the quarry Scotland Yard was 
hunting, 
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Meanwhile in a dozen departments 
of the Yard there were other activities 
at work on the case. In the finger-print 
department, which was the pioneer in 
this field, and which was where famous 
detective chiefs like Inspector Joseph 
A. Faurot, of New York, first studied 
the now famous system, the finger 
prints found on the scene of the mur 
der were being compared for possible 
duplicates in a card index containing 
over a quarter of a million records. 
The telegrapher was tapping out mes- 
sages to steamship ports and border 
line cities indicated on a chart before 
him. In the newspaper room a fuller 
version of the story was being made up 
for The Police Gazette, a biweekly 
newspaper going out to the police of 
every city. 

In the criminal record office, under 
the supervision of Inspector Hendry, a 
search was being made in ancther mar- 
velous system of records. Here about 
one thousand classes of crimes were 
catalogued, classified, and subdivided 
according to the technique employed. 
From A to Z they go; main divisions 
and subdivisions: Arson, burglary, 
counterfeiting, fraud, murder, theft, 
and so on down the alphabet of crime. 
Under “Burglary,” for instance, there 
are further  subdivisions—“‘armed,” 
“bank,” “cutting bell wires,’ ‘‘early 
morning,” “killing dog,” “rear of build 
ings,’ “use of adhesive substance,” 
“wear gloves and mask,” and so forth. 
For our friends of the underworld, like 
the rest of the world, are creatures of 
habit. There are forty subheads under 
“Forgery”; one hundred and seventy- 
five kinds of fraud; thirty-seven ways 
to break into a house. In England 
housebreaking—hours from 6, a. m. to 


9 p. m.—is a most serious business; } 
burglary is even more so, the law 
sentence a burg 
to life imprisonment. 

In this office, too, there are classifica- 
tions of criminals along every striking 


“i. . 
lowing a judge to 


line of description—men over six feet 
tall; men with red hair; women who 
wear widow’s weeds; stutterers. Here 
the description of the man wanted in 
our murder case is being sought, both 
along the line of the manner in which 
the crime had been committed and from 
elements in his appearance. 

The microscopist meanwhile has an- 
alyzed the type of body from which 
came the hair found twisted in the dead 
woman’s fingers. From the state of its 
vitality, length, color, hair cells, et 
cetera, he deduced: “Man, about forty, 
hair brown, turning iron-gray, florid 
complexion, as indicated by vigorous 
circulation; hair recently trimmed.” 
The criminal record office found in its 
files a description of a man who habitu- 
ally operated as a crook among the 
swiftest of the sporting set. The fin- 
ger-print office had a card that estab- 
lished absolute identification. 

But the most important developments 
were going on in a room pitch dark 
except for a square of white light on 
a stereoptican screen. In this room 
sat several divisional chiefs in council. 
On the stand of a reflectoscope was 
the scrap of the charred paper found 
in the grate of the murdered woman’s 
By an arrangement of 
enlargement lenses the 
image of this scrap of paper, many 
times enlarged, was thrown on the 
screen. The council studied this small 
but important clew, the operator turn- 
ing it about at their orders. There was 
a postmark, very blurred indeed, but 
large, which it was important to de- 
cipher. There was a bit of handwrit 
ing to interpret for character. There 
were several torn to match at 
the edges. There was a watermark to 
The council agreed on some 


living room. 
mirrors and 


scraps 


piece out, 
microscopic detail. 

At once a button was pressed. 
detective sergeant entered. 

“Secure typical postmark impression 
from and town in 


every city 
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Bucks whose names commence with 
‘Har’,” one of the chiefs said. 

The sergeant left. Let us designate 
him as Sergeant A. He sent Detectives 
B, C, D, and E to the different post 
offices in Buckinghamshire for the im- 
prints of their postmarks to find one 
in which the upper right-hand tip of 
the H was fainter than the rest of the 
letter. 

The reports from the finger-print and 
the criminal-record offices were brought 
into the council room. Other detective 
sergeants, whom let us designate as K, 
L, M, and so on, were dispatched on 
different errands. K had a task which 
needed four others to perform; he in 
turn dispatched these. L needed three. 
The numbers of other men varied ac- 
cording to the amount of work to be 
done and the territory to be covered. 
From a dozen different centers, there- 
fore, there went forth groups of men 
each in search of a fractional bit of in- 
formation. Almost in every case each 
man got his bit of data. This was 
added to what others had secured. 
Thus, slowly or swiftly, according to 
the fortunes of the case, there began 
to gather a great snowball of informa- 
tion. No one particular step had in- 
volved particularly brilliant deduction. 
It was all step-by-step reasoning, min- 
ute painstaking effort, homely common 
sense, and, above all, unremitting drud 
gery. The high officials at Scotland 
Yard are the first to acknowledge that 
the labor of the lowly detective with- 
out rank is just as important in almost 
any given case as that of the specially 
trained expert. 

In the course of time the skein of 
what had transpired in the room of 
our tragedy began to take on a clear 
pattern in the minds of those at Scot 
land Yard. Along with the hunt for 
the answer to the mystery there pro- 
ceeded a hunt for evidence that would 
the severe test of an English 
trial; and simultaneously with 


stand 


court 


these went on the hunt for the crim- 
inals themselves. Under seas by cable 
went the search ; by telegraph, mail, and 
telephone. There were guarded ques- 
tions exchanged in code; cautious 
watch maintained by foreign corre- 
spondents of Scotland Yard—there are 
such in every part of the globe—over 
suspects who never dreamed they were 
being watched. Then one day a cryptic 
cable message brought to Buenos Aires 
a group of “English commission coffee 
merchants.” 

Now began the “shadowing.” Detec- 
tive A followed the trail of a sharp- 
eyed bon vivant until the latter began 
to wonder where he had seen the man 
before. At once Detective A dropped 
the trail. But Detective B had been 
trailing Detective A. Seeing his col- 
league suddenly drop out he spurted 
forward and took up his task. Behind 
him was Detective C, ready to take his 
turn at shadowing, if necessary. It was 
not. The pattern in Scotland Yard had 
been completed. The evidence was as 
minute as a microscope could reveal, as 
strongly welded as iron bars, and much 
more circumstantial than the plot the 
quartet of criminals so cleverly had 
woven. 

One morning the four unsuspecting 
spendthrifts were asked by the Buenos 
Aires chief of police to come to head- 
quarters for some trifle connected with 
their registration. There they were 
quietly informed by the group of “com- 
mission merchants” that they were ex- 
pected to come back to England at once 
in their custody. That was all. There 
was no dramatic clash, no public ex- 
hibition. The quartet blanched, saw 
that they were hopelessly surrounded, 
and accepted the inevitable. 


There was little of an exceptional 
nature in the case I have described. 
The agencies and resources employed 
by Scotland Yard in this particular in- 
stance were only a small part of its 
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actual machinery. Consider as another 
phase of its resources, its mass organ- 
ization. During the coronation proces- 
sion of King George V. of England, 
several million people crammed the 
streets of London. Mingling with the 
crowds were over six hundred Scotland 
Yard men, undistinguished from the 
average onlooker. The crowds shifted 
and changed with the processions and 
the day’s spectacles; and with the 
crowd moved the small army of detec- 
tives. Something developed at Scot- 
land Yard which at once required word 
from Detective K. He was somewhere 
in the crush of spectators and had been 
moving with them. Nevertheless the 
whole body of detectives was so perfect 
that from the moment his chief at Scot- 
land Yard ordered that K be called it 
took only ten minutes to get him on 
the telephone. No longer time would 
have been needed to summon any other 
of the army of six hundred. And in 
twenty minutes the whole army of 
Scotland Yard—about eight hundred— 
could have been concentrated in any 
given part of London. 

Nor did the case we have been con- 
sidering begin to tax the resources of 
the departments that worked on it. As 
an illustration let us return for a mo 
ment to the criminal-record office. Out 
of the half million histories of crim- 
inals, which have been accumulating 
since 1862, Scotland Yard used in our 
example only six; and somewhat in this 
manner: 

The report from “C. R. O.” read: 

There are six cases in our records where 
criminals employ the method indicated in 
your memo. One of them, number so and so, 
is dead. One is in Canada. Two are in 
prison. One is on parole and elim- 
inated. Only John Blank i id un- 
accounted for. When last observed hx 
consorting with a crowd o 
makers. 


can b 
at large ar 


was 


Joha Blank turned out > one of 


four men 


Yard in Buenos 


C +] ’ 
~cotiand 


run down by 


Aires. 


1 
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Perhaps fifteen thousand copies of 
the newspapers issued by Scotland 
Yard, and containing a description of 
John Blank, went to waste. One of 
them, however, The Police Gazetie, 
found its way in due course to Buenos 
Aires—and did the trick; for the press 
of Scotland Yard, if closed to the pub- 
lic and therefore little known, reaches 
every person who should read _ it. 
Printed Informations, the afternoon 
newspaper already referred to, is in- 
tended primarily for the police of [.on- 
don. Appearing four times daily and 
twice on Sunday, it is a modest affair, 
foolscap size. Its news comes under 
the heads: “Wanted for Crime,” “In 
Custody for Crime,” “Property Stolen,” 
“Persons or Bodies Found,” ‘Persons 
Missing,” and “Animals Lost or 
Stolen.” The Morning Report per- 
forms a function similar to that of a 
morning paper. Illustrations in the 
newspapers consist mostly of photo 
graphs of persons and of valuable ani 
mals and jewels stolen. 

Every Tuesday and Friday appears 
the famous Police Gazette, which is 
sent to the police chiefs of every city. 
It is a four-page affair, well illustra- 
ted with photographs, and has corre 
spondents connected with it in all parts 
of the On Tuesdays it lays 
stress on deserters from the army and 
the navy. On Iridays it devotes itself 
exclusively to crime and criminals. 

Still another newspaper issued by 
Scotland Yard is The Illustrated Cir 
cular, a periodical devoted to the move- 
ments of wandering crooks. A certain 
light-fingered expert leaves Dristol 
Cardiff. The correspondent from D1 
tol forwards the news to the editor 
The Illustrated Circular, and in its ne: 
he 


world. 


1 


inere appears .an item to 


4 
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“Cam Barlow, alias 
Glasgow Lad, has left 

Cardiff. Operates chiefly 

vad terminals and boat landing 


otograph illustrates the story. 
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publishes the names, records, and 
photographs of those just released from 
prison who will bear watching. But 
this does not mean that every man or 
woman who has been punished by im- 
prisonment thereby is doomed to be 
hounded by the police. On the con- 
trary, many a prisoner has had his or 
her term shortened on “licence.” This 
is an arrangement whereby a prisoner 
is released before the expiration of the 
term of sentence in the hope that a cure 
has been effected. In such a case the 
“licence” man or woman is helped by 
the police to some employment which 
will present an inducement to work and 
to live honestly. To help these “licen- 
cees” regain their footing, and to keep 
them from harmful conditions, detec- 
tives sometimes are assigned. In this 
work one finds the only women detec- 
tives employed in Scotland Yard—two 
of them. 

More lowly in function is The Black 
List, issued for saloon keepers, and 
containing names and photographs of 
those to whom it is forbidden to sell 
liquor; also The Pawnbrokers’ List and 
The Cycle List, circulated among inno- 
cent possible purchasers of stolen 
goods. 

As Mr. Bigham, the director of Scot- 
land Yard, pointed out to me, the meth- 
ods and machinery of “C. I. D.” are 
akin to the mood of the workaday 
world. But nothing can send thrills 
chasing up into the roots of one’s hair 
as did some of the things I saw in Scot- 
land Yard. Even in the finger-print 
department, which looks like a modern 
business office, I saw a few relics that 
1 


made a great deal of the detective lore 


| had read appear tame. 
\ man committed a crime in a 


rich 
He wore gloves to 


In making 


man’s residence. 
avoid leaving finger prints. 
his escape he had to climb a ten-foot 
iron fence topped by spikes, One of 
them caught in his glove between his 
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ring and his finger. The man fell and 
the finger identified him at the finger- 
print office. Here, too, is a small tin 
cash box. On one side faintly outlined 
in white powder are the marks of papil- 
lary ridges. It was all that was needed 
to send a man to the gallows. 

“The Black Museum” is not a public 
institution; and it is well for the nerves 
of the curious that it is not. Here are 
relics of all the notable crimes commit- 
ted in London and the provinces for 
over half a century. Here, too, are 
plaster casts of every one who died on 
the gallows up to a certain year. About 
their throats is still the imprint of a 
rope, 

But it is not these things that char- 
acterize the atmosphere of Scotland 
Yard. Much more typical are the sev- 
eral million records in the different de- 
partments, the exhaustive catalogue of 
crimes and criminals; the microscopes ; 
finger-print paraphernalia; the labora- 
tory methods; the elaborate system of 
publicity, communication, and corre- 
spondence afforded by the press of 
Scotland Yard; the large staff of care- 
fully picked, trained, and developed 
operatives. Above all, it is the infinite 
patience and steady, persistent, often 
monotonous, but still more often invin- 
cible, hard work on the part of high and 
lowly in the Yard that has given it first 
place in the world as the Nemesis of the 
criminal. 

There is no longer any mystery about 
Scotland Yard. Its methods are now 
public knowledge. Any one contem- 
plating crime now can have a pretty 
clear idea as to how he will be hunted 
should he fall foul of the Yard. It 
may be that this knowledge of the 
hunter’s methods will give the criminal 
added confidence. But if my own 
feeling is any criterion, now that Scot- 
land Yard has lost its mystery to me, 
the more open its secret stands revealed 
the less any man of sense or imagina- 
tion will feel encouraged to commit 
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crime. He will remember rather, as 
an illuminating instance, that during 
two recent years not a single murder 
committed in the metropolitan area of 
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remained unsolved by Scotland Yard. 
Perhaps that is one of the reasons why 
Scotland .Yard is willing to play its 
game with its cards on the table face 


one of the biggest cities in the world 


BOTTLE OF OLIVES CAUSES THIEF’S CAPTURE 


GUIDED by the odor of olives which clung about the clothes of Thomas 

J. Norton, Detectives Patrick Mullen and Thomas Finn recently made 
a quick capture of one of the men who had attempted to hold up the pro- 
prietor of a delicatessen store in New York. Louis Tanowitz, the storekeeper, 
had thrown the bottle of olives at one of the holdup men before he was put 
out of action by a blow on the head with the butt of a revolver. The bottle 
had broken and the liquid within it had splashed liberally the collar and suit of 
the man at whom it was directed. 

The police were notified of the assault on Tanowitz within a very short 
time of its occurrence, and Detectives Mullen and Finn started out to look 
for an olive-scented man. When they saw Norton, with wilted collar, approach- 
ing them they were suspicious. He drew nearer, and the odor of olives was 
strong upon the air. 

Boldly the detective stopped him and tried to ply him with questions. 
Norton decided it was time for him to go elsewhere with as much speed as 
possible. He fled, but was captured after a chase of two blocks and taken 
to the hospital where Tanowitz was being treated. The delicatessen dealer 
was able to identify the olive-tainted man as one of his assailants. 


DIED RATHER THAN BE ARRESTED 

ARL MOORE, an operative of the United States secret service, assigned to 

arrest persons presenting fake passes to the railroads, recently, in the per 
formance of his duty, shot and killed a man on a busy New York street. “Big” 
McGuinness, the victim, had displayed a badge perfunctorily to the ticket agent 
t the One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street station of the New York Central 
Railroad and was hurrying to board a train when Moore accosted him and d 
manded to see the badge. 

This McGuinness refused to let do, the train pulling into the 
tation at that moment, both men stepped abo Again Moore demanded a 
view of the badge, to no avail. Then the detective placed McGuinness undei 
rrest, left the train with him, and st 

Suddenly the enraged 


« 


him 


arted down the station stairway to the street 
suspect declared that he would not submit to 
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loore drew a revolver, an act which he thought would have a quieting effe 


what he had expected, 
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discharge 


upon his prisoner. The vas not 
rushed at him After a 1 
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fell, mortally wounded. 
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HE special officer at the curb- 
ing started slightly when he 
recognized the keen, classic 
face and tall, lithe figure of 
Mr. Norman Crane. He was impres- 
sive even when alighting from a taxi- 
cab, this urbane, dignified young man 
of the United States secret service. He 
glanced a bit sharply at the officer when 
the latter banged the door and hurried 
the chauffeur on, making room for the 





pressing stream of motor cars, toward 


the magnificent Hotel Regal during the 
early hours of the reception; then he 
quickly straightened up and touched his 
helmet. 

“Ah!” Crane smiled. His eyes had 
a guizzical light. “I wondered, Hogan, 
if I was to receive no friendly sign of 
recognition.” 

“Sure, sir!’ Hogan’s 
beamed quite radiantly. “Faith, Mr. 
Crane, it’s a cure for sore eyes you 
are. You’re a big stranger this way, 
sir.” 

“It’s two years since I set foot in 
Boston. It seems good to be in the 
old home town. You look hale and 
hearty. How’s the missus, Hogan, and 
all the kiddies ?” 

“Foine, sir, like meself.  Whist!’ 
Hogan. banged another door, then 
leaned nearer and chuckled confiden- 
tially, red as a beet. “The stork came 
again last week, sir, and left—whisper! 
Twins!” 

“What! 


ruddy face 


Twins!” Norman Crane 


laughed. “My, my, Hogan, that makes 
eleven.” 

“You said something.” 

“So did Rory O’More. You've 
heard it. There’s luck in odd numbers. 
Besides, come a ‘leven, Hogan, come a 
‘leven,’ Crane quizzed him, and then 
shook hands with him. ‘“Congratula- 
tions, Hogan!” 

But his clean-cut, aristocratic face 
turned grave again when he went up 
the carpeted steps of the fine hotel, 
the wake of billowing ruffles and flut- 
tering silks and shimmering satins half 
hidden under gorgeous opera cloaks or 
veiled with costly lace wraps. It did 
seem good, indeed, after two years in 
Washington, to be in the old home 
town again, but for only one reason. 
Not a day had passed when he had 
not thought of Her, had not yearned 
for Her—and the crushed vain regrets 
and dead hopes from an aching heart. 

Crane brightened up a moment later. 
He was met in the spacious office by 
an intimate friend, a chum in college 
days, who wormed his way almost 
rudely through the throng of fashion- 
able people in his haste to intercept him. 

“You're with me, Norman, 
right off the reel,’ he announced after 
their very friendly greeting. “I must 
see you alone and away from the crowd. 
A corner in the grillroom will do. 
Come, come, I'll not take no for an 
answer. I’ve something important to 
say to you, something very important,” 


’ 


going 
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he insisted, so gravely that the detec- 
tive noticed it. 

“What’s it about, Sanger?” Crane in- 
quired while he accompanied him, 

“ll inform you presently,” Sanger 
told him. “I was waiting in the office 
for you. I knew you would be here 
to-night.” 

“How so? 
son knew it.” 

“Your attorney. I met him in the 
criminal court yesterday morning. He 
told me you were coming on to sign 
some papers winding up your father’s 
affairs. Otherwise I would have been 
tempted to send for you.” 

“Send for me?” Crane eyed him 
sharply. ‘‘What do you mean, Sanger ? 
Why ?” 

“T’ll soon come to it,’ Sanger re- 
joined as they sat down in a corner of 
the grillroom. “You’re still in the 
secret service, of course?” 

“Yes. I’m told it can’t do without 
me. <A fine hand-out, Tom.’ Crane 
shrugged his shoulders expressively. 
“But it keeps me busy and my mind 
off the past. It was the best offer ] 
had after poor old dad went bankrupt 
and shot himself. That offer came my 
way, too, only because I had dug deep 
into chemistry and criminology while 
studying abroad.” 

“That’s not the only reason,” Sanger 
said warmly. ‘‘You’re one man in a 
million, Crane, and I’m not the only 
one who knows it.” 

“You should know, too, that I detest 
flattery.” 

“It’s nothing of the kind.” 

“Nor is it the very important matter 
you mentioned,” Crane said dryly. 
“Come to the point. What’s it about?” 

“Well, to begin with, Norman, it’s 
about a certain young lady of whom 
you once were so fond that you--—” 

“Don’t!” Crane went white. “Don’t 
speak of it like that, Sanger, or of her,” 
he protested. “I did what I felt was 


right. I did——” 


I supposed only one per- 


“Oh, I know!” Sanger lurched 
nearer to him over the small table be- 
tween them. “I know what you did, 
Norman, and I’m bound to have my 
say about it. You did wrong. Your 
conscientious scruples were not war- 
ranted by the unfortunate circum- 
stances. Even though your father was 
a suicide and lost a million in crazy, 
secret speculation, you were not to 
blame for it, nor in any way respon- 
sible. What if there were rumors of 
something shady in his bank accounts? 
What if there was a grain of truth in 
them? You were ignorant of the whole 
business and in no way at fault. But 
when you returned from Europe, never- 
theless, you ended your very friendly 
relations with the sweetest and prettiest 
girl in Brookline——’” 

“Not entirely,” Crane 
“We still are good friends. 1 
from her occasionally.” 

“Oh, I know all about it,” 
told him with increasing feeling. 


interjected, 
hear 


Sanger 
“My 


sister Minnette and Estella Dalrymple 


are like hand and glove. You took the 
lofty stand that a man without a 
penny, whose father’s reputation was 
smirched, had no right to aspire to the 
hand of an aristocratic heiress. Her 
mother, who died a year ago, leaving 
Stella a couple of millions, was of the 
same mind, and that did settle it. You 
broke off your relations with her——” 

“It was the proper stand for me to 
take,’’ Crane again interposed, checking 
him with a deprecatory gesture. “It 
was the only honorable position I could 
take.” 


Sanger shook his head 


“Maybe so!” 
nevertheless, and again leaned nearer 
the table. “But let me tell you some- 
thing,” he said pointedly. “That was 
than two years and Stella 
Dalrymple could have her pick of all 
marriageable men in town; but 

and wants 
Sanger emphasized it with a 
hand on the table, but it 


more ago, 
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she’s still single none of 
them!” 
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brought no change to the drawn, white 
face of his hearer. 

“I think I know, Tom, what becomes 
of a man,” Crane gravely told him. 
“Please say no more about it. I would 
have heard as much only from you, 
Sanger,” he fondly added. “Surely 
you would not have been tempted to 
send for me only for this. What did 
you mean by that? Why send for me?” 

“T’ll tell you why,” Sanger said ear- 
nestly. “Because Stella Dalrymple is 
dying by inches.” 

“Dying!” Crane’s brows _ knit 
quickly. “What do you mean? What’s 
the trouble?” 


“I don’t know. Nobody knows,” 
Sanger forcibly asserted. “It may be 
a broken heart——” 


Crane’s voice hardened ominously. 
“Tell me just what you mean, just 
what you know about the case. How 
long has she been ill?” 

“Ti’s been coming on gradually for 
two months,” Sanger said gravely. 
“Before then she was apparently in per- 
fect health. No cause for the change 
can be discovered. Her physicians are 
all in the dark. Specialists are mysti- 
fied and baffled. The radiograph re- 
vealed nothing wrong. LGlood tests, 
analyses of food, nothing that has been 
done, has supplied the slightest clew to 
the cause of her disorder. But she is 
fading away. She’s going out by slow 
degrees, as the flame of a lamp expires 
when the oil runs low. You remember 
what a strong and wholesome girl she 
was. Now she is wasted and as white 
as chalk. You'll hardly recognize her, 
Norman, when you see her.” 

“When I see her?” Crane echoed in- 
quiringly. 

“She is not confined to the house,” 
Sanger explained. “She is here this 
evening, and | felt it was up to me to 
say all this to you before you should 


meet her. That’s why I was waiting 
for you in the office. This is why, too, 


I would have been tempted to send for 
you.” 

“I see.” Crane eyed him more in- 
tently. “You imply that you suspect 
something wrong—foul play, perhaps?” 

“I’m a lawyer,” said Sanger dryly. 
“Lawyers are always suspicious of ab- 
normal conditions and mystifying cir- 
cumstances. I can see no legitimate 
reason why a strong and rugged girl 
has gone into a sudden rapid decline. 
If there is anything wrong—well, Nor- 
man, you are the one man who, in my 
opinion, would be sure to ferret it out.” 

“Have you any definite suspicion?” 

“None. I have told you all I know 
about the case.” 

Crane appeared very serious. “Is 
Miss Dalrymple living at home?” he 
asked abruptly. 

“Yes. Her cousin, Celia Hoyt, still 
lives with her. They are all that re- 
main of the family. She’s an unat- 
tractive girl, but very devoted to Stella. 
She was left without means when a 
child and was given a home by the 
Dalrymples. She now expects to 
marry, however, and have a home of 
her own.” 

“Marry whom?” Crane’s eyes nar- 
rowed slightly. “I recall her dis- 
tinctly.” 

“Professor Oscar Waldmere,” San- 
ger told him. “He’s a private tutor and 
has classes in physics and chemistry, 
mathematics, and the languages. He 
rents a house in Laurel Road, not far 
from Stella’s home. He is here with 
both girls this evening.” 

“[ may meet him. [ certainly must 
see Miss Dalrymple. Dying by inches, 
eh?” Crane arose quite abruptly. “Not 
a word about this interview, Sanger, 
nor comments upon any steps I may 
take,” he added impressively. 

“Then you intend——” 

“[ have no definite intentions. 1 
first must talk with Miss Dalrymple.” 

Crane found her seated in a recess of 
the crowded ballroom. He was dis 
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mayed when he saw her. She was frail 
and wasted. Her large blue eyes were 
abnormally bright, the pupils widely 
dilated. Her dead-white pallor was like 
that of an opium fiend, save for the 
tint of rouge with which she was fain 
to hide it, and he noticed a dainty silk 
vanity bag hung on her wrist when she 
held out her hand to greet him. 

“What an unexpected pleasure,” 
said warmly. “TI had no idea, Norman, 
that you were in Boston.” 

“T have been here only a few hours,” 
Crane told her while she made room 
for him on the cushioned seat. ‘Tom 
Sanger told me you were here. I’ve 
been looking for you.” 

“No doubt, too, he told you all about 
my strange illness.” 

“He did,” Crane admitted, “also how 
completely your physicians are mysti- 
fied.” 

“So mystified that I am quite dis- 
couraged. Not one agrees with an- 
other,” said Stella. ‘Let them tell it, 
Norman, and I have all the ills flesh is 
heir to,” she declared, laughing nerv- 
ously. “But I’m not giving up,” she 
added. “I have a fighting chance, you 
know, as long as I’m on my feet.” 

“Surely!” Crane hid his emotion. 
Her pathetic smile and forced 
cut him like a knife. “I admire your 
courage,” he told her. 

“Oh, I just won’t be discouraged,” 
ne replied. “And if the worst must 
come and I must drain the cup—alhi, 
well, we all must go some day.’ She 
smiled again and Jaid her hand on his 
“There is Celia. You remember 
She is dancing with Professor Wald- 
mere. They’re as good as 
though she’ll not leave me 
ill. She’s a devoted cousin.” 

Crane gazed at her while the 
nearer in the dancers. She 
was a thin, sallow girl of twenty-five, 
with a pinched, narrow face, very thin 
lips, and mottled gray eyes. She 
sO unattractive personally that Crane 


she 


levity 


her. 


engaged, 


while I’m 


whirl of 


Was 


wondered at the fancy of her quite 
striking companion. He was an erect, 
stalwart man of forty, with a large, 
finely poised head and bristling red 
hair, cut pompadour fashion. His 
features were strong, his complexion 
very light, and Crane detected two 
small, hardly perceptible scars on his 
left cheek, and noticed that his dress 
suit was a bit worn and shiny. His 
eyes narrowed slightly, and he glanced 
again at Miss Dalrymple’s strangely 
pallid face. 

“T don't Wald 
“Has he lived long 


recall 


mere,” he observed. 


Professor 
in Brookline ?’ 

“About a year,” Stella told him. “Tle 
rents the old Morgan residence, where 
he has a laboratory and prepares private 
pupils for college. He has no family, 
and employs only a housekeeper, an 
elderly woman. I’m very glad, Nor- 
man, to see you once more,” she di 
gressed, smiling a bit fondly. 


“V’m glad to 


’ 


Crane’s 
wish | 


” 
see you, too. 


voice quavered slightly. “I 
could do something for you.” 
Ah, yes, I wish you 


“Do something ? 
could.” 

“Will you let me 

“Let you try? 


try?” 
Just what do you 
mean?” 

“One must turn to others when 
physicians fail,” Crane said earnestly. 
“A keen and careful observer might 
possibly discover something they have 
overlooked,” he explained, without di 
rectly suggesting a detective. “TI shall 
be in Boston about a week. Let me 


for a few days?” 
Miss Dalrymple’s eyes 


” 


be your guest 
“Let youl’ 
“IT will be more than pleased 
enough!” Crane laughed 


I will come with my suit case 


lighted. 
“Good 
softly. e 
to-morrow.” 
“No, no, l’ll net wait till to-morrow,’ 
Stella quickly objected. “Make it to 
We will drive to your hotel for 
> suit case.” 
‘Very well. 


Let it be to-night then.” 


? 
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“T will tell Celia and the professor 
that you hope to discover something 
wholly unsuspected, and that Je 

“Wait! I may not discover any, 
thing,” Crane interposed. “My visit 
must appear strictly conventional and 
with no such motive in evidence. 
Otherwise, owing to my being in the 
secret service, it may give rise to er- 
roneous impressions and_ undesirable 
rumors,” he pointedly added. ‘Tell 
them only that we met by chance and 
that I accepted an invitation to visit 
you.” 

“You may be right.” Miss Dal- 
rymple gazed more sharply at him but 
detected no sign of covert suspicion. 
“T will assume that you are, at all 
events, and——— But they are coming. 
The dance has ended.” 

Detective Crane 
it had only just begun. 

“T hope to see more of you during my 
brief visit,” he told Professor Wald- 
mere late that evening, while Celia 
Hoyt was assisting Stella in her bed 
“] may be here several days.” 

“T hope so, too.” Waldmere bowed 
and smiled, running his fingers through 
his pompadour. The two men _ then 
were seated in Miss Dalrymple’s -ele- 
gant library. “You must call at my 
home, Mr. Crane. It’s the fifth house 
west from here.” 

“Till try to do so,” Crane biandly as- 
sured him. 

“T will show you around and let you 
inspect my laboratory. You may find 
it interesting, if you know anything 
about physics and chemistry.” 

“Only a very little,” Crane said a 
bit dryly. “My stay will depend upon 
Miss Dalrymple’s condition. I am glad 
to talk with you alone about her. What 
do you make of her strange illness ?” 

“You should consult her physicians.” 
Waldmere smiled again, but his steely 
took on a_ sudden 
“Why do you ques- 


felt that 


somehow 


room, 


blue eyes subtle, 


searching gleam. 


tion me or suppose I know anything 
about it?” 

“Only because you are a professional 
man and have had opportunities to 
study the very singular case,’ Crane 
suavely told him. 

“But I am not a pathologist, and 
I know very little about medicine.” 

“You might, nevertheless, have 
formed some opinion.” 

“My opinion, if you really think it 
worthy of any consideration, is that 
Miss Dalrymple has some organic dis- 
order which her physicians have failed 
to discover, or even suspect.” Profes- 
sor Waldmere drew up his stalwart 
figure a bit impatiently. “Really, sir, 
that is my only opinion of the case.” 

“You may be right,” Crane allowed. 
“Otherwise, there must, of course, be 
some extraneous cause,’ he pointedly 
added. 

“Extraneous cause!” Waldmere 
echoed. “What do you mean by that? 
I don’t understand you.” 

“T mean some outside cause, profes- 
sor, entirely foreign to any ordinary 
disease or organic disorder,” Crane ex- 
plained blandly. 

“Possibly.” Waldmere’s brows knit 
slightly. “I do not, however, think it 
at all probable,” he quickly added. “1 
can conceive of no extraneous cause, as 
you term it. Her physicians would 
surely have detected it, or some symp 
toms of it, at least.” 

“T see,” Crane told him indifferently. 

“Don’t be surprised at that, profes- 
sor, though I have no idea what you 
are discussing.” Celia Hoyt entered 
while the detective was speaking. “But 
Mr. Crane has marvelous discernment 
and is specially trained to see things,” 
she said quickly, with a laugh that de 
noted she spoke only in jest. “He is 
in the government secret service.” 

“Oh, indeed!’ Waldmere said unc- 
tuously, smiling broadly. “I was not 
aware of it.” 

Crane glanced a bit sharply at the 
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girl, She was quite pale, and her nar- 
row gray eyes had a gleam he did not 
fancy. She laughed again and quickly 
added: 

“Your room is ready, Mr. Crane. It 
is the one directly over this. We live 
very simply here during Stella’s illness 
and have let the butler go. Your suit 
case is in the room, and I have switched 
on the light for you.” 

Crane smiled and thanked her, then 
arose and shook hands with Professor 
Waldmere while he bade him good 
night. 


af, 


Norman Crane went to his room, but 
not to bed. He stole out of the house 
at one o’clock that night, locking the 
rear door and taking the key. He was 
not speculating entirely at random. fle 
did not believe that Stell& Dalrymple’s 
sudden rapid decline was due to nat- 
ural causes. He knew that physicians 
and specialists are not easily so com 
pletely mystified. 

On the other hand, however, Crane 
keenly realized that a theory he had 
formed would not stand that 
positive evidence must be found, or the 
extraneous cause, if one really existed, 
But what it was, where to seek it, and 
how to find it were questions not easily 
answered, and to begin with he wanted, 
if possible, to make an immediate in- 
spection of Professor Waldmere’s lab 
oratory. 

The starless, blustering night seemed 
Crane felt 
that Waldmere would be abed. 
a bit surprised, therefore, 
proaching the gloomy old-stone man 


alone, 


reasonably sure 


I le Was 


favoranle. 
upon ap- 
sion rented by the private tutor, to 
discover a brightly lighted window on 
the ground floor of a west wing. The 
top sash was lowered a little for ven 


tilation, also the roller shade, the fix 


+ 


tre being at the bottom. 
he’s still up,” Crane mut- 


“Tle must be at work 


1 
“By Jove, 


rec. pnausine 
ty pra ing, 


on something. Or am I right, indeed, 
and is he the genius back of the dev- 
iltry? Is he now destroying all evi- 
dence of it, apprehending trouble from 
a secret-service man? Had Celia Hoyt 
some covert reason for so quickly warn- 
ing him when she heard us discussing 
her cousin?” 

Crane demurred only briefly. He 
stole to the window, the stone sill of 
which was only two feet from the 
ground. Quietly placing one foot on 
it, he gripped the outer casing and drew 
himself up to peer cautiously over the 
top of the sash. 

Detective Crane gazed into a 
equipped laboratory. One shelved wall 
was filled with countless bottles and 
phials, glass jars, and small stone pots, 
each neatly labeled. A _ zinc-covered 
table near by was littered with flasks, 
tunnels, and litmus paper, test tubes and 
blow pipes, and with numerous other 
articles required in a chemical labora- 
tory. In the midst of all these a Bu 
sen burner was in operation, in the blue 
flame of which was a small retort sup 
ported with a metal tripod, a glass tube 
connecting it with a rubber bag on the 


well 


The bag was slowly expanding. 

Professor Waldmere was 
it intently. He stood near the 
wearing a faded gray suit and a long 
leather apron. On the latter were sev- 
eral smudges of fine white powder, a 
small quantity of which evidently had 
been spilled on the table. Most re 
markable, however, was the protection 
completely covering the chemist’s face, 
yet through it his strong, hard-set fea 
tures could be seen distinctly, and abov: 
it his bristling pompadour glowed fiery 
red in the glare of light from a pendant 


table. 
watching 


‘ 
table, 


electric bulb. 

Waldmere wearing glass 
mask. 

Detective Crane watched him for sey 
eral minutes. He could see the rubber 
bag expanding more rapidly. He knew 
that some kind of gas was being gen- 
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erated, the deadly poison of which 
necessitated a protection against inhal- 
ing. What the substance heating in the 
retort was, however, or for what use 
a bag of such poisonous gas was de- 
signed, Crane could not then determine. 
His features hardened ominously, and 
he dropped quickly to the ground when 
Waldmere suddenly extinguished the 
flame of the burner and turned to close 
the window. 

Crane lingered briefly. He felt sure 
he had not been seen. He decided that 
his design then was impracticable, how- 
ever, when Waldmere locked the win- 
dow and drew up the roller shade, yet 
still remained in the lighted laboratory. 
Crane returned to his room and went to 
bed. Eight o'clock the next miorning 
found him listening cautiously at his 
bedroom door. He had heard Stella 
Dalrymple leave her room and go down 
the side stairs, followed almost imme- 
diately by quick, stealthy steps in the 
hall. 

Peering out cautiously, Crane saw 
the edge of a pale blue skirt and a bit 
ot white lingerie vanish quickly into 
Stella’s room. He suspected that the 
wearer was Celia Hoyt. Scarce a min- 
ute had passed when, by listening in- 
tently, he heard her return and hurry 
to her own room. 

“Now what the deuce was her mis 
sion, that could be accomplished within 


a minute?” Crane asked himself. 
“Something off color, surely, or what 
is the need for haste and caution? She 


must have known that Stella has gone 
down. What did she want that could 
be obtained or done only when hee 
cousin was absent? Did fear | 
might search that room? [flas she re- 
moved something she thought I might 
possibly discover? If so——” 

His cogitations ended abruptly. He 
heard Celia leave her room again and 
go down for breakfast. Stepping into 
the hall he made sure no servant 
on that floor, and then he stole 


she 


was 
into 


Miss Dalrymple’s charmingly furnished 
chamber. It was in disorder. Some of 
the garments worn the previous night 
had not been put away. Her hat and 
veil, her gloves, and her dainty vanity 
bag were laying on the table. Other 
articles had been left on her chiffonier 
and dressing stand. 

Crane glanced sharply at them and 
around the room, but there seemed to 
be nothing explaining Celia Hoyt’s 
steaithy visit. There appeared to be 
nothing missing. On a rug in front of 
the dressing stand, however, he pres- 
ently discovered a small quantity of 
white powder, hardly enough to catch 
his eye, which evidently had been spilled 
inadvertantly from some container and 
entirely overlooked. It reminded him 
of that seen in Waldmere’s laboratory 
the night before. He crouched and 
examined it briefly, rubbing a little be- 
tween his thumb and finger, and then 
he scattered it with his handkerchief 
to preclude later observation. 

Only five minutes had passed when 
Detective Crane stole out of the room 
and went to the library. Loth girls 
were waiting for him to go to break- 
fast. He detected a searching gleam in 
Miss Hoyt’s gray eyes, but there was 
no sign of suspicion in his own smil- 
ing countenance. At eleven o'clock, 
nevertheless, Crane sauntered to a near- 
by drug store and telephoned to Tom 
Sanger, giving him some very precise 
instructions, and just before noon he 
again approached the home of Profes- 
sor Oscar Waldmere and rang the bell. 

The housekeeper answered it. She 
was a florid, robust woman of middle 
age, who told him that the professoi 
was busy in his laboratory. He had 
no class that day—a fact of which the 
detective already had been informed 
casually by Celia Hoyt. 

“Tle’s not too busy to see me,” Crane 
blandly told her, with an ingratiating 
smile. “You'll find I’m right. He ex- 


pects me to call on him.” 
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“Very well, sir, in that case.” The 
housekeeper blushed a little. “I’ll show 
you the way.” 

Crane entered the deep hall. The 
furnishings were old and threadbare. 
It was dim and dusty. It reminded him 
of the private tutor’s worn and shiny 
dress: suit. He followed the woman 
through a side passage to the west wing 
and the door of the laboratory, into 
which she ushered him, 

Professor Waldmere started slightly, 
but at once arose from a table at which 
he was writing. He shot one swift, 
searching glance at the serene face of 
the secret-service man while approach- 
ing to greet him, but there was no other 
sign of covert misgivings or existing 
apprehension. 

“Welcome!” he exclaimed, hand ex- 
tended. “You are as good as your 
word, Mr. Crane; a man of my own 
heart. I’m very glad indeed to meet 
you in my own home,” he declared with 
a cordiality that ordinarily would have 
dispelled distrust. 

“I was taking a walk and thought J 
would keep my promise,” Crane told 
him, smiling. “I hope my call is not 
untimely.” 

“Quite the contrary,” Waldmere said 
warmly, placing a chair for him near 
his own. “I was only correcting the 
work of one of my classes. I reccive 
no pupils to-day. Shall we sit here, 
or go to the library?” 

“It’s very pleasant here,” Crane re- 
plied. 

He glanced around while speaking. 
The paraphernalia seen the previous 
night, the bag of poisonous gas, the re- 
tort and tripod, the glass mask and 


leather apron, even the last vestige of 
4 


white powder—all had disappeared. A 
door in the end wall of the wing, un- 


observed in the darkness of the night 

before, now was wide open, admitting 

the midday sunlight and revealing a 

small section of the side grounds. 
“Very good. We'll remain 
5A Ds 


here, 
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then.” Waldmere waved the waiting 
housekeeper from the room, then re- 
sumed his seat near the table. “I told 
you, I believe, that I would let you in- 
spect my laboratory.” 

“You did,’ Crane said, nodding. 
“I’m quite interested in it,” he acknowl- 
edged a bit dryly. 

“How is Miss Dalrymple this morn- 
ing? No worse, I hope, for last night’s 
dissipation ?” 

“She appears about the same. She 
is courageous and cheerful most of the 
time. I fear, nevertheless, that she is 
dangerously ill,” 

“You have not hit upon the extra- 
neous cause, I suppose.” Waldmere’s 
smiling eyes narrowed slightly. 

“Hardly!” Crane smiled, too, though 
he detected a taunting inflection in the 
other’s tone. “‘A layman would not be 
likely to solve in a few hours the mys- 
tery that has baffled physicians and 
specialists for weeks.” 

“True,” Waldmere  complacently 
agreed, with a laugh that smacked of 
secret “T begin to fear it 
may never be found,” he added more 
“But you, Mr. Crane, are 
not quite a layman. You have studied 
abroad, both in the French and German 
universities, Miss Hoyt informed me 


assurance, 


seriously. 


last evening.” 

“Only briefly,” Crane said carelessly. 
“T was called home by the sudden death 
of my father.” He drew up a little, 
adding with singular suavity: “I judge 
that you, professor, were once a student 
at Heidelberg.” 

Waldmere flushed quickly. The two 
faint scars in his left cheek appeared 
white and 
deepening wave of red. He frowned for 
a moment and hesitated, glancing invol- 
untarily at the table drawer, and then 
he shook his’ broad and 
laughed again, though it appeared a 
bit forced. 

“You are right, Mr. Crane, perfectly 
right,” he admitted affably. “I grad- 


more conspicuous in the 


shoulders 
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uated at Heidelberg. Dueling was not 
dead in those days. As you observe, of 
course, I bear tokens of it.” 

“In that you’re not alone, Wald- 
mere,” Crane told him familiarly. 
“There are many others who carry the 
nick of the steel. Pardon me, however, 
for being so personal. I did not mean 
to be offensive,” he blandly apologized, 
glancing at his watch. 

It was precisely noon. 

Waldmere exclaimed. 
“T know you meant nothing, nor am 
J] sensitive to trifles. Don’t think of 
going yet. Stay and lunch with me. 
My housekeeper shall cook us 
some——” He stopped short, turning 
quickly, when she again entered the 
room. 

“It’s the telephone, sir,” 
riedly explained. 

“Who wants me?” 

“He did not mention his 
but said he was going south to-day and 
must talk with you at once. It’s about 
two lads. He said he wants to place 
them here for board and instruction 
while he’s away. That’s all he told 
3c.” 

Waldmere glanced at the detective. 

“Don’t let me detain you,” Crane 
said blandly, without a change of 
countenance. ‘‘There may be 
thing in it for you,’ he carelessly 
added, taking out his cigarette case. 

“Excuse me, then, and wait till I re- 
turn.” Waldmere arose abruptly. “I'll 
not be long.” 

“Take your time. I'll indulge in a 
bad habit while waiting,” Crane told 
him, lighting a match. ‘Now hold him 
five minutes, Sanger, and I’ll wager I 
can find what I want,” he added to 


Waldmere hurried 


“Nonsense!” 


she hur- 


lame, sir, 


some- 


ve for 


alf a minute. to what base 


use a keyhole may be put. Presently, 
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however, he arose indifferently and 
sauntered that way, then crouched at 
one side and peered through it. There 
was no eye at the opposite opening. 
The narrow passage was deserted. 

Crane turned like a flash and darted 
quietly to the shelved wall, to that part 
of it where, on an upper shelf, he 
had seen the night before about a score 
of bottles and jars bearing the bright 
red labels with which poisons are com- 
monly designated. He touched none of 
them. Instead, using a lens, he quickly 
examined the shelf itself, on which 
considerable dust had collected around 
each jar and bottle. The dust in front 
of only one had been disturbed re- 
cently. 
had reasoned keenly that poisonous 
packages are not often used in such a 
laboratory, and that the evidence he 
wanted could thus be found. He 
paused only to read the label. 

Then he returned to his near 
the table. He was disposing of the end 
of his cigarette when Professor Wald- 
mere hurried into the room about a 
minute later. He was smiling broadly 
and vigorously rubbing his hands. 

“There may be something in_ it, 
Crane, as you said,” he declared with 
some enthusiasm while resuming his 
seat. “The man is a stranger to me, 
but is a friend of Miss Dalrymple, to 
whom he referred me. I'll go with 
you and ask her about him when you 


” 


seat 


return. 
“By all means,” Crane approved. 
“I’m sure she'll be very glad to inform 
you about him.” 
“Yes. 
of that.” 


“T’ve 


yes, surely. I have no doubt 


thinking about her 
ss, Waldmere, 


youl laboratol 


been and 
while 
cle ry 


Still seeking that « net 


aT) 


Waldmere grinned expressively. 


“Exactly,” Crane told him. “These 
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surroundings reminded me of an 
equally singular case which I read about 
while abroad. The mysterious symp- 
toms were almost identical. The vic- 
tim died, and an autopsy failed to re- 
veal the cause.” 

“These surroundings reminded you 
of it?’ Waldmere’s grin had suddenly 
vanished. “Why so, Mr. Crane? Why 
so?” he asked a bit brusquely. 

“Only because the woman’s husband, 
who was suspected of having killed his 
wife for her small fortune, and who 
fled and still is wanted by the German 
authorities, was a government chemist 
employed in a chemical plant near Es- 
sen. His name, if I remember it cor- 
rectly, is Otto Vedder,” Crane bluntly 
added, hooking his thumbs in the arm- 
holes of his vest and gazing at his 
hearer, as imperturbably as if blind to 
his rapidly increasing paleness. 

“Otto Vedder,” Waldmere repeated. 
“I never have heard that name, Mr. 
Crane, nor read of. the case. What 
about it? Why do you bring it up at 
this time?” 

“Only because these surroundings re- 
minded me of it, as I have said, and 
because the symptoms in the case of 
Vedder’s wife so precisely resemble 
those of Miss Dalrymple’s singular ill- 
ness,” Crane explained. “The pallid 
skin, the nervous depression, the im- 
perfect heart action and difficult respi- 
ration, Waldmere, seem to indicate that 
she has been gradually absorbing some 
deadly poison. I’ve been thinking while 
sitting alone here what it might be, or 
how it could be taken unconsciously 
into her system.” 

“Well, what do you think about it?” 
Waldmere inquired. Though his voice 
was steady, it sounded strained and un- 
natural, and there was a gleam deep 
down in his dilated eyes that would 
have daunted some men. “Have you 
arrived at any conclusion?” 

“A theory, at least, if not a conclu- 
sion,’ Crane rejoined. 


“Indeed! What theory?” 

“Well, I quite naturally asked my- 
self, of course, what poison Otto Ved- 
der might have used, if guilty, and 
what he could most easily have ob- 
tained,” Crane proceeded. ‘That was 
easy to determine. Fulminic acid, a 
compound of cyanogen, as you know, is 
combined with various metals to form 
fulminates. That, as well as cyanogen, 
could have been easily obtained by Otto 
Vedder.” 

“That is-your theory, eh?” Wald- 
mere queried. There was a sneer on 
his lips. They had faded to a dull 
gray and were twitching nervously at 
intervals. 

“Part of it.” Crane’s voice hardened 
slightly. “Cyanogen, as you may also 
know, is an indirect combination of 
nitrogen and carbon,” he went on. 
“This very dangerous gas, which re- 
tains the deadly qualities of hydro- 
cyanic acid, is a potent poison. All of 
the lower organisms are very suscep- 
tible to its action, while in the higher 
animals it soon depresses and _ finally 
paralyzes all forms of nerve tissue. It 
interferes with respiration. It ulti- 
mately kills by its paralyzing effect on 
the heart and on the respiratory or- 
gans.” 

“IT know all that,’ Waldmere de- 
clared, with an ominous growl. “Why 
tell it to me?” 

“Note the significance of Miss Dal- 
rymple’s symptoms.” Crane ignored 
the question. “Cyanogen may be easily 
obtained, also, by heating dry cyanide 
of mercury in a hard glass tube or a 
retort. No doubt, Waldmere, you have 
some cyanide of mercury among the 
poisons on yonder shelf.” 

Waldmere went livid for a moment. 
He had been sitting bolt upright in his 
chair, as rigid as if turned to stone. 
But there now was no mistaking the 
purpose of the secret-service man, the 
significance of his words, his steadfast 
scrutiny, the sinister incisiveness of his 
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voice, and Waldmere 
lurched forward with his hands 
clenched and a fierce, threatening 
gleam in his frowning eyes. 

“I certainly have,” he said defiantly. 
“But what do you infer from that? 
Are you attacking me with foul asper- 
sions?” he demanded. “Cyanogen 
could not have been given to Stella Dal- 
rymple, or to Otto Vedder’s wife. It 
would have killed them instantly.” 

“You’re wrong,” Crane said curtly. 
“Vedder was a very keen and clever 
chemist. He discovered some process 
by which he could with 
cyanogen, and at the same time expunge 
its peculiar odor, a very common ar- 
ticle which his wife was freely using 
each day.” 

“You mean——” 

“Briefly and bluntly stated, Wald- 
mere, he found way to so artfully 
poison his wife’s face powder that the 
deadly cyanogen, or those fatal quali- 
ties imparted to the powder, 
gradually absorbed through the pores 
of her skin. That, Waldmere, is the 
extraneous cause,” Crane sternly added. 
“That’s what has been slowly stealing 
away Stella Dalrymple’s life. Tt now 
is up to you, Waldmere, to reveal the 
chemical process by which face 
can be so artfully poisoned.” 

“You devil!” Waldmere gasped. His 
ghastly face had gone strang ely 

“Do you mean to say- 

“T mean just what I say,” Crane cut 
in with increasing severity. “You gre 
the miscreant responsible for her ill- 
At two o’clock this morning you 
anogen and 
On yout 


covel ed 


calm, cutting 


impregnate 


were 


po wder 


drawn, 
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icross the floor caught 
his eye. He turned like a flash toward 
the open end door to the side grounds 


and saw Celia Hoyt hurriedly entering. 
Her agitation, her hueless face and 
staring eyes, showed plainly that she 
had been listening outside for 
time. 

“Don’t believe him! Don’t believe 
him,” she cried, addressing Waldmere 
and approaching with frantic haste. 
“He doesn’t know it, Oscar. He’s ly- 
ing. He’s trying to make you confess. 
In no possible way could he have 
learned that it was face powder,” she 
confidently asserted, glaring at the de- 
tective. 

“Are you sure of it?’ Waldmere 
cried quickly. “How do you know?” 

“Because I emptied Stella’s 
box this morning and substituted some 
of my own powder,” Celia hurriedly 
explained. “I came here to tell you. 
I feared this man, as I told you last 
evening. Don’t believe him. He 
doesn’t know it was face powder. He 
cannot convict you. He has no witness 
to what we .are saying, no proof that 
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some 


powder 
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“You’re wrong about that,” Crane 
sharply interrupted, checking her with 
a quick, commanding gesture. “You 
did remove the poisoned powder from 
Stella’s powder box, where your own 
treacherous hands had put it, but you 
very lamely overlooked—her vanity 
bag! That’s right. Shrink, and cover 
your horrified face. I emptied the con- 
tents of the vanity bag into my specie 
purse this morning. It still is there 
I mixed a little with water and 
put it on the tongue of a kitten. The 
1 in convulsions in two min- 
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The light of one ready for murder, 
indeed, was in his scowling eyes, and 
on his lips a sneer of mingled -con- 
tempt and defiance. 

“You won't use the evidence you pos- 
sess. You won’t expose us,” he said 
deliberately. ‘You won’t send me or 
this girl anywhere, Crane.” 

“Wen’t 1?” Crane eyed him coldly. 
“On the contrary, Waldmere, I shall 
send you back to Germany to pay the 
penalty for your crime. You are the 
fugitive from Essen. Your true name 
is Otto Vedder. The published de- 
scriptions of him at the time of the 
crime stated that he had on his left 
cheek two scars resulting from a duel 
while at Heidelberg. I recalled it when 
meeting you last evening. It estab- 
lished a connecting link between the 
two crimes, and there remained for me 
only to discover how the foul work was 
done. I now have solved the mystery, 
and I’m going to send you, Otto Ved- 
der, back to Essen!” 

The criminal in the opposite chair 
had not stirred. 

“No, you’re not,” he retorted, lips 
twitching. “I’m going to do the send- 
ing—and you're the one that’s going to 
be sent.” 

“You intend to shoot me, eh?” 

“Presently. I’m going to kill you, 
Crane, and claim it was an accident. 
This girl will testify to it. Her word 
and mine will be sufficent. I’m going 
to take the only safe way—and do 
away with you!” 

“On the contrary, Vedder, I shall ar- 
rest you, immediately,” Crane said 
sternly, and he drew from his coat 
pocket a pair of handcuffs. 

Waldmere, so called, did not hesi- 
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tate an instant. He pressed the trigger 
of the leveled weapon again and again 
—but the falling hammer brought no 
explosion. It breught only a frightful 
oath from the astonished man. 

Detective Crane laughed icily. 

“IT saw you glance at that drawer 
when I first mentioned Otto Vedder,” 
he said curtly. “I suspected it con- 
tained a revolver. I broke the gun 
open and removed the cartridges while 
you were at the telephone. You were 
talking only with a man whom I had 
call you from the laboratory, so that 
I might find the evidence I wanted. 
There are detectives from the local 
station, too, within hearing of my 
whistle. I thought I might need them. 
You are under arrest Vedder, and 
you're going back to Essen!” 

Waldmere leaped up, venting a furi- 
ous snarl, and started toward the shelf 
of poisons. But Detective Crane had 
anticipated the move and’ intercepted 
him. Only one blow was struck—and 
when the criminal revived, his wrists 
were locked to those of two plain- 
clothes men. 

Norman Crane’s prediction proved 
true. Vedder went back to Essen and 
paid the penalty for his crime. Celia 
Hoyt, whom Stella refused to prose- 
cute, who had yielded to Waldmere’s 
avowals of love and his scheme for her 
to inherit her cousin’s fortune, spent 
the remainder of her life in settlement 
work. 

Crane did not return to Washington, 
nor remain in the secret service. He 
remained in the home of Stella Dal- 
rymple till she had fully recovered 
from the foul attempt upon her life, 
and until—their wedding day. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


WHEN the body of Sir Marcus Coverly is found in a crate on board the Oritega, Jack Addison, a 

reporter, remembers that he had seen that crate the night before in the garage of the Red 
House, near his home. With the asphyxiated man’s body is a green Egyptian image of a cat, which 
is later stolen by a strange woman. 

Addison visits the Red House with Detective Inspector Gatton, of the London police, and dis- 
covers evidence implicating Isobel Merlin, an actress, whom Addison loves, and Eric Coverly, Isobel’s 
fiancé and heir to the baronetcy. 

The attention of the police is concentrated upon Eric Coverly by his refusal to explain where 
he was the night of the murder and by his attempt to dispose of some clothes, which are identified 
as those worn by a tramp seen near the Red House on the fatal night. 

Addison goes to Friar Park, the home of Lady Burnham Coverly, Sir Marcus’ widowed aunt, 
only to find the house uninhabited and Doctor Damar Greefe, a man of mystery, and his niece Hving 
in the Bell House on the estate. Inspector Gatton believes Lady Burnham is dead, and that her son 
Roger, who died several years earlier, was the first of the murderer's victims. He discovers also that 
Sir Burnham and Lady Coverly once had visited Egypt. 

After two unsuccessful,attempts upon the reporter's life, Doctor Greefe and the “cat-woman” 
flee, leaving Bell House in flames. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


IN LONDON AGAIN. 


HEN the sudden change in the 
police attitude toward Eric,” 
said Isobel, “is not due to any 
discoveries which you or In- 

spector Gatton have made at Friar’s 
Park?” 

“That I cannot say,” I replied. “We 
have made certain discoveries, as ] 
have already told you, but while they 
distinctly point to some criminal whose 
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previous day, briefly stating that evi- 
dence had been volunteered by Sir 
Eric Coverly which had led to an en- 
tirely new line of police inquiry, the 
item of news—which had naturally ex- 
cited widespread interest—had never 
been amplified. Amid the alarms and 
excursions which had terminated my 
visit to Upper Crossleys, Gatton, I 
supposed, had forgotten tu refer to this 
matter; but I did not doubt that 
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Many hours had elapsed since, with 
the flames of the burning Bell House 
reddening the night behind me and 
throwing into lurid relief the fir groves 
surrounding Doctor Damar Greefe’s 
mysterious stronghold, I had been borne 
along the road toward London. That 
Gatton had hoped for much from a 
detailed search of the Eurasian’s estab- 
lishment I knew, for I had not for- 
gotten his anger at the appearance of 
the flames above the treetops, which 
had told of the foiling of his plans. 

Under cover of the conflagration the 
cunning Eurasian had escaped. Every 
possible means had been taken to in- 
tercept him, and while Gatton, inspired 
by I know not what hopes, had has- 
tened to the burning Bell House, I had 
set out in the police car in pursuit of 
Doctor Damar Greefe, accompanied by 
Detective Sergeant Blythe—upon 
whom, apparently, the onus of the 
fiasco rested. 

In spite of these measures 
hunted man had made good his retreat, 
and Blythe and I had entered the out 
skirts of London without once sight- 
ing the car in which Damar Greefe had 
fled. 

No communication reached me on 
the following morning, and I found 
myself consumed with impatient curi- 
osity, temporarily out of touch with 
Gatton. Then, shortly after midday, 
came a telegram: 


the 


Endeavor induce Sir Eric come to your 
house eight to-night. Will meet him there. 
GATTON. 


Welcoming any ground for action— 
since to remain passive at such a time 
was torture—I called at once at Cover- 
ly’s chambers. He was out. But I left 
an urgent written message for him, and, 
in the hope of finding him with Isobel, 
hurried to her flat. He had not been 
there that day, however; and now I 
could only hope that he would return 
to his rooms in time to keep the ap- 
pointment. For that Gatton had some 
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good reason for suggesting the meet- 
ing I did not doubt. 

Gatton and I were now agreed that 
Doctor Damar Greefe, if not directly 
responsible for the death of Sir Mar- 
cus, at least had been an accessory to 
his murder. At any rate, he had shown 
his hand; firstly, in the attempted as- 
sault upon myself by his Nubian serv- 
ant; and, secondly, by the devilish de- 
vice whereby he had propelled some 
sort of gas projectile—for this we now 
knew it to have been—from the tower 
of Friar’s Park into my room at the 
abbey inn. I 
noxious to him; he evidently regarded 
my continued existence as a menace to 


had, then, become ob- 


his own. 

Two explanations of his attitude pre 
sented themselves: one, that my inqui- 
ries had led me daily nearer to the heart 
of the mystery; or, two, that the doc- 
tor’s mysterious associate, the posses- 
sor of the green eyes, had adopted an 
attitude toward myself which the Eu- 
rasian had counted sooner or later as 
certain to compromise him. In short, 
while it was sufficiently evident to me 
that these mysterious people residing at 
Upper Crossleys were the criminals for 
whom New Scotland Yard was searcli- 
ing, no definite link between their ad- 
mittedly dangerous activities and the 
crime we sought to unravel, had yet 
been brought to light. 

On the other hand, while it was not 
feasible to suppose that any relation- 
ship existed between Sir Eric, the new 
baronet, and the Eurasian, or the 
woman associated with the Eurasian, I 
was quite well aware that, equally, 
there was no evidence to that 
such an association did not exist. 

I longed to be able to offer some con- 
solation to Isobel, who at this time was 
passing through days and nights of 
dreadful apprehension; but beyond im- 
parting to her some of my own per- 
sonal convictions, I was unable to say 
honestly that the complicity of Coverly 
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in the murder was definitely and legally 
disproved. 

“If only he would break his ab- 
surd silence,” she said suddenly. “This 
ridiculous suspicion which still seems to 
be entertained in some quarters would 
be removed of course; but his every act 
since the night of the tragedy has only 
intensified it.” 

She sat facing me on the settee, her 
hands locked in her lap. 

“Do you refer to any new act of his,” 
I asked, “with which I am not at pres- 
ent acquainted ?” 

She nodded slowly. 

“Yes,” she said; “but I can only tell 
you in confidence, for it is something 
which Inspector Gatton does not know.” 

“Please tell me,” I urged; “for you 
are aware that I have no other object 
but the clearing of Coverly in the eyes 
of the police and the public.” 

“Well,” she continued with hesita- 
tion, “last night he lodged with me a 
copy of a statement which he assured 
me cleared him entirely. But he im- 
posed an extraordinary condition.” 

“What was that?” I asked with in- 
terest. 

“It was only to be used in the event 
of the worst happening,” she said. 

“What do you mean? In the event 
of his being put on trial for murder?” 

Isobel nodded. 

“I suppose so,” she said sadly. “It 
seems madness, doesn’t it?” 

“Absolute madness!” I agreed. “If 
he is in a position to establish an alibi 
why not do it now and be finished with 
the whole unsavory business ?” 

“That is exactly what I pointed out 
to him, but he 
and bec 
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haps it was even indefensible; yet I 
record it, desiring to be perfectly hon- 
est with myself and with others. Nev- 
ertheless, in the near future I was to 
regret the sentiments which at that mo- 
I entertained toward Coverly. 
But how was I to know in my poor 
human blindness that his innocence 
would soon be established in the eyes 
of the world by other means than the 
publication of the statement which he 
had so strangely placed with Isobel? 

Since, excepting the telegram, no 
communication had reached me from 
Gatton, I could only assume that he had 
discovered nothing in the ruins of the 
Bell House of sufficient importance to 
justify a report. Doubtless he had re- 
ported to New Scotland Yard, but that 
his discoveries, if any, had not resulted 
in an arrest, was painfully evident. 

My latest contribution to the Planet 
had been in the nature of a discursive 
essay rather than an informative arti- 
cle, although I had enlivened it with 
some account of my experiences at Up- 
per Crossleys. But at the moment that 
I had set pen to paper I had realized 
the difficulty of expressing, within the 
scope of a newspaper contribution, the 
peculiar conditions which ruled in that 
oddly deserted village. And at Gat- 
ton’s request I had been most guarded 
in my treatment of the two abortive at- 
tempts made upon my own life by the 
Eurasian doctor. 

The appeal in Isobel’s eyes, as I have 
said, was very difficult to resist, but, 

r all, I had little substantial conso- 
1 to offer ; and in the circumstances 
understood, I think, when I 
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walked down the high street of the one- 
time village, passing that police box at 
which, so far as my part in it was con- 
cerned, the first scenes of the drama 
actually had been laid, I was seized 
with wonder on reflecting that all these 
episodes, strange and tragic, had been 
crowded into so short a space of time. 

An officer was on duty there as on 
the night when I had first made ac- 
qaintance with the green eyes of the 
woman of mystery; but I did not know 
the man and I walked on deep in medi- 
tation until, arriving at the Red House, 
other and dreadful reflections were 
aroused by the sight of that deserted 
building. 

There were no spectators to-day, for 
the first excitement aroused by the 
crime had begun to subside, and I did 
not even notice a constable posted there. 
Whereby I concluded that the investi- 
gations at the Red House had been ter- 
minated and that no more was hoped 
for from an examination of those 
premises. 

Coates was awaiting me as I entered 
my cottage with the news that Inspec- 
tor Gatton had telephoned an hour be- 
fore from Crossleys, confirming his 
telegram, and stating that he would call 
as soon as he arrived in London. This 
was stimulating, and I only regretted 
that I had not been at home person- 
ally to speak to him. 

“Sir Eric Coverly also rang up, sir,” 
continued Coates, “at about three 
o'clock and said that he would be calling 


is evening at eight in accordance with 
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sociated in my mind with the darkest 
places in the tragedy in which I had 
so strangely become involved. 

Gatton, I knew, entertained a theory 
that the selection of the Red House for 
the dreadful purpose for which it had 
been employed was not the result of 
any mere accident, but was ascribable 
to the fact that the place was conven- 
iently situated from the point of view 
of the assassin. In short, he had an 
idea that the London headquarters of 
the wanted man, whom we had now 
definitely invested with the personality 
of Doctor Damar Greefe, was some- 
where within my immediate neighbor- 
hood! 

It was a startling conclusion and one 
which rested, as I thought, upon some- 
what slender premises; but, neverthe- 
less, I found it disquieting. And rec- 
ognizing how the more sinister mani- 
festations of that singular green-eyed 
creature—whom I could never think of 
as a woman, nor, indeed, regard as any- 
thing quite human—were associated 
with darkness—a significantly feline 
trait—I confess to a certain apprehen- 
sion respecting the coming night. This 
apprehension was strengthened, no 
doubt, by my memories of Gatton’s last 
words as I had been on the point of 
setting out from Upper Crossleys. 

“With their Friar’s Park base de- 
stroyed, Mr. Addison,” he had said, 
“they will be forced to fly to that other 
abode, at present unknown, from which 
I believe they conducted the elaborate 
assassination of Sir Marcus. The only 
from the country, 
and the mechanism of the C. I. D. hav- 
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ing to Eric Coverly’s alleged evidence 
was in some way associated with this 
theory of Gatton’s I knew, but of the 
soundness of his theory I had yet to 
learn. 

Since, as Isobel had that day in- 
formed me, the document lodged with 
her was a profound secret from all, 
Gatton’s inspired paragraph could have 
been no more than a shot in the dark; 
and the fact that it had hit the mark 
was one of those seeming coincidences 
which sometimes rest upon mere 
chance, but which rested in this case 
upon a process of careful reasoning. 
The inspector was certain, as I was cer- 
tain, of Coverly’s innocence, and he 
had credited him with an alibi because 
he knew that if he would but consent 
to break his inexplicable silence, he was 
in a position to establish one. Why he 
had forestalled Coverly I knew not. 

1 made a poor and hasty dinner, for 
I was too excited to eat, and returning 
to the study, I crossed to the bookcase 
and took down Maspero’s “Egyptian 
Art.” I idly glanced again through 
those passages which Gatton had copied 
into his notebook—the passages relat- 
ing to the attributes of Bast, the cat 
goddess. My mind rested particularly, 
[ remember, upon the line “she plays 
with her victim as with a mouse.” 

Stifling a somewhat weary sigh, I 
returned the book to its place and lin- 
gered, looking out of the open window 
into the deepening dusk. Mentally my 
mood was a restless one, but it did not 
reflect itself physically; for I stood 
there, leaning against the window, while 
a procession of all the figures associated 
vith the Oritoga mystery raced through 
my mind. 

And presently as I stood there con- 
templating a mental image of the Eu- 
rasian doctor, I heard the telephone 
bell ring. The sound aroused me in a 
moment, and, walking out into the lit- 
tle anteroom in which the instrument 
was placed, I took it up, anticipating 
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Coates, who had immediately come in 
from the garden, where he was en- 
gaged at the time. 

“Hello!” I said. 

A voice with which I was unfamil- 
iar, a man’s voice speaking rather 
thickly, replied : 

“Ts that Mr. 

“Yes.” 

“T have just arrived from Crossleys 
with Inspector Gatton. He requests 
me to ask you to meet him by the po- 
lice box at the corner of the high street 
immediately.” 

“Very.good,” I said; “I will come.” 

“And,” continued the voice, ‘‘could 
you spare Coates with the car for an 
hour ?” 

“Certainly,” I replied. 
do you want him?” 

“Tf he will take the car to Denmark 
Hill station and be there by a quarter 
past eight,” continued the voice, “De- 
tective Sergeant Blythe will meet him. 
There is a large box,” he added, “which 
Inspector Gatton wishes to have taken 
to your house.” 

“Very well,” I said. “Coates will 
start in ten minutes’ time, and I will 
come along immediately to meet In- 
spector Gatton.” 

I replaced the telephone upon the lit- 
tle table and went out into the garden, 
whither my man had returned. 

“Coates,” I said, “get out the car. 

Coates immediately ceased his gar- 
dening operations and stood upright in 
an attitude of attention. 

“Very good, sir.” 

“You will just have time to get ready 
at the garage and return here to admit 
Sir Eric Coverly at eight o'clock. I 
am going out now to meet Inspector 
Gatton. But inform Sir Eric that I 
shall be back in a few minutes. Show 
him into the study and make him com- 
fortable. You will then proceed in the 
car to Denmark Hill station. You will 


Addison ?” 
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tective from Scotland Yard, who will 
make himself known to you. His name 
is Blythe. You have to bring the box 
back here.” 

“Very good, sir,” repeated Coates. 

And as he entered the house he was 
already stripping off the old shooting 
jacket which he wore in the garden. 
For my part I slipped a light topcoat 
over my somewhat untidy house attire, 
and, taking my hat and a stick, stepped 
quickly out along the read in the direc- 
tion of the village street. A brisk walk 
brought me to the little sentry box un- 
der the trees. But Gatton was not to 
be seen. Indeed, with the exception of 
several ordinary pedestrians who were 
obviously returning from business to 
their homes, and the constable on duty 
at the point, there was no one about 
who looked in the least like either of 
my expected visitors, 


” 


Having waited for some ten minutes 
unavailingly, I spoke to the man in the 
box. 

“Good evening, constable,” I said. “I 
expected to meet a friend here—In- 
spector Gatton, of Scotland Yard. You 
may know him?” 

“T know of him quite well, sir,” an- 
swered the constable, ‘and should rec- 
ognize him if I saw him. But he has 
not been here this evening.” 

“You have seen no one hanging about 
who might have been sent by him?” 


? 


“No one, sir. 


“Strange!” I muttered. “My 
Addison, constable, and 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
THE GRAY MIST. 


WAS about halfway on my return 

journey when IJ heard a car racing 
along the road behind me, and as it 
came nearer I detected the fact that it 
was slowing down. Before JI could 
turn a voice hailed me: 

“Hit Mr, Addison!” 

I stopped, turned round, and there 
was Gatton, leaning out of the car and 
staring toward me through the deep- 
ening dusk. 

“Why, Gatton!” I said, walking up 
to him. “I waited more than ten min- 
utes for you, and then gave it up.” 

“Waited for me?” 

“Yes, by the police box.” 

He stared in evident wonder at me 
and then at the police chauffeur who 
drove the car. 

“Whatever prompted you to do 
that?” he said. “Coates must 
given you the wrong message. I 
I would come to the house for you, 
not meet you in the street.” 

Still I remained dense to the truth. 

“T know you did,” I replied. “I re- 
fer to the 

“T sent no second message. 

“What!” 

“Get in,” cried Gatton sho 
wants 
I stepped into the car, and 
moved lai 
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criminating in my possession which 
might have tempted the assassin to lure 
me from the house while he obtained 
possession of it, 

In ever-growing excitement I 
watched the houses slipping behind us 
as we swept along. Then we came to 
the tree-lined expanse of road imme- 
diately leading to the cottage. As the 
car stopped I leaped out quickly, Gat- 
ton close upon my heels, and ran up 
the path to the door. 

From certain indications with which 
I was familiar, I observed that Coates 
was out, whereby I concluded that he 
had set off to meet the mythical “man 
with a box.” Apprehensively I inserted 
the key in the lock and opened the door. 

As I did so I beheld a most singu- 
lar spectacle. 

The careful Coates had closed all the 
windows as usual, before leaving the 
house, so that there was comparatively 
little draft along the corridor. But as 
the door swung open I perceived a sort 
of gray, foglike vapor floating over the 
carpet about a foot in depth and mov- 
ing in slightly sinuous spirals upward 
toward the opened door! 

At this phenomenon I stared in 
speechless astonishment, for, while it 
resembled steam or the early morning 
mist which one sometimes sees upon 
the grass in hot weather, I was wholly 
at a loss to account for its presence in- 
side my cottage! 

“Good heavens!” cried Gatton, and 
grasped me by the arm with so strong 
a grip that I almost cried out. “Look! 
look !”’ 

“What the devil is it?’ I muttered; 
and, turning, I stared into his face. 
“What can it be?” 

“Stand back,” he said strangely, and 
pulled me out into the porch. “Do you 
notice a peculiar smell?” 

“1 do—a most foul and abominable 
smell.” 

Gatton nodded grimly. 

“God knows what has happened here 
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since you left,” he said; “but of one 
thing I am sure—you must certainly 
bear a charmed life, Mr. Addison. 
There has been a third attempt at your 
removal!” 

This choking smell which now rose 
to my nostrils had in it something 
vaguely familiar, yet something which 
at that place and that time I found 
myself unable to identify. 

“We shall have to open 
dows!” announced Gatton. 

Suiting the action to the word, he 
took out his handkerchief, and, hold- 
ing it to his nostrils, went running 
along the corridor, his feet oddly en- 
veloped in that mysterious mist. A mo- 
ment later I heard the bang of a swiftly 
raised window, then another, and a 
muffled voice called: 

“Stand clear of the door!” 

A moment later Gatton came racing 
back again, coughing and choking be- 
cause of the fumes which arose from 
that supernatural fog carpeting the pas- 
sages. 

The chauffeur now appeared upon 
the path leading from the gate to the 
porch. 

“Stay by the car!” ordered Gatton. 
“Don’t move without instructions.” 

I scarcely noted his words, for I was 
watching the gray fog. In the dusk I 
could see it streaming out, that deathly 
mist, and creeping away across the 
grass and flower beds right and left of 
the door. 

“Give it a chance to clear,” said Gat- 
ton. “I fancy one good whiff would 
finish any man!” 

Even as he spoke the words the na- 
ture of this vapor suddenly occurred to 
me. 

“The abbey inn!” I 
“The abbey inn!” 

“Ah!” said he. “You’ve solved the 
mystery, have you? But can you ex- 
plain how this stuff comes to be float- 
ing about the floor of your house?” 

“TI cannot,” I confessed. “But at all 


the win- 


” 


whispered. 
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costs we musf go in. We must learn 
the worst!” 

“Yes, we'll risk it now,” 
spector. 

Close together we entered and made 
our way toward the study. As we 
passed the doorway of the anteroom 
in which the telephone was placed, I 
glanced aside. 

“Oh, Gatton!” I groaned. “Look!” 

He stopped, and the two of us stood, 
horror-stricken, rooted to the spot, 
looking info the little room. 

I have said that Coates invariably 
losed the windows before leaving the 
house, but here the window was open. 
Prone upon the floor was stretched the 
igure of a man! 

He wore a light overcoat, and his hat 
lay under the telephone table, where it 
had evidently rolled at the moment of 
his fali. The poisonous smell was more 
apparent here than elsewhere, and look- 
ing down at the prone figure, the face 
of which was indiscernible because of 
the man’s position, I said in an awed 


said the in- 


whisper: 


‘ 


Why, Gatton, look! He was speak- 
ing to some one!” 

“T’m looking,” replied Gatton grimly. 

Grasped rigidly in his left hand the 
fallen man held the telephone! 

‘We want gas masks for this job!” 
uid the inspector. 

llis words were true enough. I had 

eady recognized the odor of the foul 
; identical with that 
come down from 
the abbey inn, had 


It was 
we had 
floor of 
room wherein the 


Ina 


It was Eric Coverly! 

The fume-laden room seemed to 
swim around me as I looked down at 
the dreadfully contorted features, over 
which was creeping that greenish tint 
which had characterized the face of 
Sir Marcus as I had seen it on the 
morning of the body’s recovery from 
the hold of the Oritoga. 

“Drag him out,” said Gatton huskily ; 
“he may be alive.” 

But even as we bent to the attempt, 
both my companion and I were seized 
with nausea, for the wisps of gray mist 
which still floated in the air were suf 
ficiently deadly. I turned my head 
while Gatton detached the telephone 
from the death grip with which Cov- 
erly held it, and then we dragged him 
into the passage. At this point we were 
both overcome again by the fumes. 
Gatton was the first to recover suffi- 
ciently to stoop and examine the vic- 
tim of this fiendish outrage. 

“Ts he head?” I whispered. 

Gatton stood up and nodded sternly. 

“He was the last!” he said strangely. 
“They have triumphed after all.” 

The man had driven the car 
and who now stood in a state of evi- 
dent stupefaction looking over the gate, 
where he had been warned to remain by 
the inspector, came forward on seeing 
Gatton beckoning to him. 

“Notify the local officer in charge 

said Gatton. He 


whi ) 


and bring a doctor,” 
turned to me. “Whi 


Rapidly 1 


h is the nearest ?’ 
gave the man the nec« 


. and he went runnis 


Sary 


instructior 


and soon was 


1 


man who had met his end under my 
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roof, in circumstances at once dreadful 
and incomprehensible. 

Tragically Eric Coverly was vindi- 
cated; by his death he was proved in- 
nocent. And by the manner of his 
death we realized that he had fallen 
a victim to the same malign agency as 
his cousin, 

I have explained that my cottage 
stood in a strangely secluded spot, al- 
though so near to the sleepless life of 
Londen; and I remember that through- 
out the period between the departure 
of the man with the car and his re- 
turn with the doctor and two police of- 
ficers whom he had brought from the 
local depot, only one pedestrian passed 
my door, and he on the opposite side of 
the road. 

Iiow little that chance traveler sus- 
pected what a scene was concealed from 
his eyes by the tall hedges which di- 
vided the garden from the highroad! 
It was as the footsteps of this wayfarer 
became faint in the distance that sud- 
denly Gatton said: 

“Come along! We might chance it 
now. I want to get to the bottom of 
this telephone trick.” 

We returned to the door of the ante- 
room, and side by side stood looking 
down at the telephone, which had only 
been extracted from the grip of the 
dead man with so much difficulty. The 
inspector stooped and took it up from 
the floor. The deadly gray mist was 
all but dissipated now, and together we 
stood staring stupidly at the telephone 
which Gatton held in his hand. 

To all outward seeming it was an 
ordinary instrument, and my number 
was written upon it in the space pro- 
vided for the purpose. Then, all at 
once, as we stepped into the room, I 
observed something out of the ordi- 
nary. 

I could see a length of green cable 
proceeding from the wall plug out 
through the open window. The cable 
attached to the instrument which Gatton 


held did not come from the proper con- 
nection at all, but came in through the 
window, and was evidently connected 
with something outside in the garden! 

“What does this mean, Gatton?” I 
cried. 

Evidently as deeply mystified as I, 
Gatton placed the telephone on the lit- 
tle table and, fully opening the window, 
leaned out. 

“The cable leads up to the roof of the 
tool shed!” he cried. 

“To the roof of the tool shed!” I 
echoed incredulously. 

But Gatton did not heed my words. 

“What have we here?’ he continued. 

He was hauling something up from 
the flower bed below the window, and 
now, turning to me, he held out a sec- 
ond telephone! 

“Why, Gatton!” I cried, and took it 
from his hands. “This is the authentic 
instrument! See! It is connected in 
the proper way!” 

“T see quite clearly,” he replied. “It 
was simply placed outside while a dupli- 
cate one was substituted for it. I ob- 
serve a ladder against the shed. Let 
us trace the cable attached to the dupli- 
cate.” 

The ladder was one used by Coates 
about the garden; and now, climbing 
out of the window, Gatton mounted it 
and surveyed the roof of the lean-to 
which I used as a tool shed. 

“Hal!” he exclaimed. “A gas cylin- 
der!” 

“What!” 

He fingered the green cable. 

“This is not cable at all,” he cried; 
“it’s covered tubing! Do you see?” 

He descended and rejoined me. 

“You see?” he continued. “A call 
from the exchange would ring the bell 
in the anteroom here. This devilish con- 
trivance’”—he pointed to the false tele- 
phone—“‘is really hollow. The weight 
of the receiver hermetically closes the 
end of the tube, no doubt. But any 
one answering the call and taking up 
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the duplicate instrument would receive 
the full benefit of the contents of the 
cylinder which lies up there on the 
roof !” 

“The fiends, Gatton!’ I muttered. 
“But why was the contrivance not re- 
m ved ae 

“They hadn’t time,” he said grimly. 
“They had not counted on the death 
grip of the victim!” 

I heard a car come racing up to the 
gate, followed by the sound of many 
excited voices. 

“At last we know where the 
came from,” I said as Gatton and 
cottage to meet 


gray 
mist 
I walked through the 
the new arrivals. 

“We know more than that,” he re- 
torted. “We know how Sir Marcus 
died!” 

“Gatton,” I cried excitedly as we ap- 
proached a group waiting in the porch, 
“do you mean is 

He looked at me grimly. 

“J mean,” he said slowly, “that I have 
not forgotten the gas plug in the wall 
of that recess in the supper room at the 
ced House! The only thing I was 
doubtful about, the means by which 
the victim was induced to admit the 
gas into the room, is now as clear as 
daylight.” 

“You are right, Gatton,” I agreed. 

he same trick has succeeded twice.” 

“The same trick, as you say, Mr. Ad- 

ison—with one trifling variation; a 

ice which would only suggest itself 

ich a brain as that of-——” 
Greefe!” I cried. 


” 


“Doctor Damar 
“T believe you are right 
fell an aw 

( ratton 


esoine 
] T 
and i stor 


unfortunate 


1 hs 


Here, indeed, was a new develop- 


79 


ment of “the Oritoga mystery” ; and so 
queerly does the mind depart from 
the actualities at such a moment that I 
found myself thinking, even while Gat- 
ton was talking to me, of the bold head- 
lines which would grect readers of the 
press in the morning—and of the re- 
newed excitement which would sweep 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land when this dreadful alibi was 
proven. 

Over the details of that gruesome 
tragedy I feel myself compelled to pass 
lightly, for even now the horror of it 
remains with me. The fumes of the 
poisonous gray mist lingered for hours 
in the house, and there were official 
visitations, testimonies, and  attesta- 
tions, and the hundred and one for- 
malities which invariably accompany 
such a tragedy, but which I need not 
deal with in detail here. 

Coates returned with the motor cai 
just as the body of the victim was be- 
ing removed, and his account of what 
had occurred was simple enough and 
followed the lines which we had antici- 
pated. He had locked up and then 
gone to the garage for the car, as I 
had directed him to do, returning to 
in time to admit Eric Coy- 
erly, whom he showed into the study, 
having informed him that I should be 
back in less than ten minutes. He had 
then proceeded to Denmark Hill rail- 
as I had found 


was a hoax and 


1 4 
the cottage 


way station only to find, 
that the appointment 

x” a myth, 
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knife. For the person who opened the 
window to take out the real telephone 
and put the other in its place was easy; 
and all that remained was to lift the 
gas cylinder onto the shed and partly 
reclose the window as we found it. 
Coates, even if he had troubled to look, 
would not have noticed any difference 
in the dusk. It is the next move, how- 
ever, which 7 find most interesting.” 
Gatton spoke with repressed excite- 
ment. 

“What do you mean by ‘the next 
move’ ?” I asked. 

“Well,” he replied, “we have good 
evidence to show that the assassin pos- 
sesses an almost Napoleonic capacity 
for werking by the time-table. Wit- 
ness the employment of Constable Bol- 
ton in the Red House affair—which 
showed that our man was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the movements of the 
officer on that beat and timed his 
scheme accordingly. Very well. Hav- 
ing laid the telephone trap in your ante- 
room, did our man hurry away and 
make the call in person, which brought 
Coverly to the phone? Or did he re- 
main watching the house and give the 
signal to some one else to do it?” 

“T cannot imagine, Gatton. Nor does 
the point strike me as important.” 

“No?” said Gatton, smiling trium- 
phantly. “Then I must explain. 
Whereas in the Red House the scheme 
worked automatically—for the time of 
Sir Marcus’ arrival was fixed—in the 
present instance, some one had to watch 
for your return from the mythical ap- 
pointment !” 

“For my return?” 

“Unquestionably! This scheme was 
iranged for your benefit, Mr. Addi- 
son. Unknowingly poor Coverly saved 
you from a dreadful fate at the price 
of his own life! You see, they did not 
know that Coverly was coming here! 
Now, it will not have escaped your at- 
tention that he wore a soft felt hat, 
a light overcoat, and carried a black 


cane. So did you when you went out 
to keep the appointment made by the 
assassin!” 

He paused, staring at me hard. 

“Whoever was watching for your re- 
turn,” he continued solemnly, “mistook 
Coverly for you! The moment that 
Coates drove away, the signal was 
given. It must have been. We were 
back here a few minutes later. Now 
do you see?” 

“T do not, Gatton! 
driving at?” 

“At this: The telephone call must 
have been made from somewhere in 
the imanediate neighborhood! There 
wasn’t time to do it otherwise. And 
there is no public call office within a 
mile which is open after seven o'clock !” 

“Good heavens!” I cried. “At last 
I understand!” 

Gatton looked at me, smiling in grim 
triumph. 

“Doctor Damar Greefe has a resi- 
dence somewhere within a quarter-mile 
radius of this house!” he declared. 
“He has betrayed himself! Then— 
look here.” 

Unscrewing the front of the mouth- 
piece of the false telephone, he took 
out the strip of cardboard upon which 
my number was written, turned it over, 
and there upon the back was another 
number! 

“Just look up Doctor Brown Ed- 
wards,” he said. “He was the last oc- 
cupant of the Red House, and his name 
may still be in the telephone book.” 

Grasping the purpose of his inquiry, 
excitedly I did as he directed, and 
there, sure enough, the number ap- 
peared! 

“The identical instrument that was 
used at the Red House!” cried Gatton. 
“Not the artistic finish with which even 
the correct exchange numbers are 
looked up!” 

I sank back in my chair, silent, ap- 
palled at the perverted genius of this 
fiend whom we were pitted against in 


What are you 
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a life-or-death struggle. But presently 
I asked almost mechanically: 

“What was the object of the open- 
ing and closing of the garage doors at 
the Red House?” 

“Simple enough,” Gatton replied. 
“Whereas here the telephone was in- 
stalled so that the bell could be rung 
by some one merely calling up your 
number, and the ringing stopped by the 
caller telling the exchange he had made 
a mistake, in the Red House, as I have 
discovered, the phone had been discon- 
nected shortly after Doctor Brown Ed- 
wards left the place.” 

“Then the opening and closing of the 
doors was merely a device for ringing 
the bell?” 

“Yes. The opening of the first door 
set it ringing, and the opening of the 
second probably stopped it. Mr. Ad- 
dison”—he stood up, resting his hands 
upon the table and regarding me fixedly 
—“‘we enter upon the final battle of 
wits: New Scotland Yard versus Doc- 
tor Damar Greefe and the green-eyed 
lady of Bast. Regarding the latter 
there is a very significant point.” 

“What is that?” 

“The voice on this last occasion was 
that, not of a woman, but of a man.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE INEVITABLE. 

VERY much regret having to trou- 

ble you, Miss Merlin, at such a 
time,” said Inspector Gatton, “but as 
the paper lodged with you by the late 
Sir Eric Coverly may throw some light 
upon a very dark matter, perhaps you 
will read it to us.” 

I watched the play of expression 
upon Isobel’s face with a depth of sym- 
pathy which I cannot attempt to de- 
scribe. The successive trials which had 
been imposed upon her in so short a 
time had robbed her cheeks of their 
sweet color, and there were dark shad- 
ows under her eyes. The tumult of my 


6A Ds 


own feelings was such that I was 
scarcely capable of consistent thought, 
nor had I the moral courage to ex- 
amine those emotions which stirred so 
wildly within me. 

Late on the previous night I had per- 
formed the unhappy duty of breaking 
to her the news of Coverly’s dreadful 
death. I shall never forget that black 
hour. Her courage, however, under all 
these trials had been admirable, and al- 
though I well knew what it must have 
cost her, she replied now with perfect 
composure : 

“Look! I took it out of my bureau 
when I heard that you were here, in- 
spector.” 

She took up from the table a foolscap 
envelope, sealed, and having her name 
written upon it in large and somewhat 
unsteady characters. 

“T would suggest,” said Gatton, with 
a delicacy which earned my gratitude, 
“that you read it yourself first, Miss 
Merlin. If there is anything helpful in 
it you can then communicate it to me.” 

I saw Isobel biting her lip hard, but 
she resolutely tore open the envelope, 
and leaving her to read the contents I 
joined Gatton at the window. We both 
stood staring out for what seemed a 
very long time. 

“It is rather long,” 
low voice. 

Gatton and I turned together, and 
saw her looking even paler than before, 
seated by the table, holding a sheet of 
note paper in her hand, Without glanc- 
ing at either of us she began to read 
as follows, in an even and monotonous 
voice which I knew she had adopted to 
hide her emotion: 


“This account of my movements on the 
night of August 6th will only be read in 
the event of my being falsely adjudged guilty 
of the murder of my cousin, Marcus Coverly, 
or in the event of my death 

“On the afternoon of that date I was in- 
formed over the telephone that my fiancée, 
Isobel Merlin, was meeting Sir Marcus the 
same night at a place called the Red House. 


said Isobel in a 
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The address was given me and I was asked, 
in case I doubted the word of the speaker, 
to watch Miss Merlin’s movements that eve- 
ning. 

“T had already quarreled with my cousin 
respecting his unwelcome attentions, and al- 
thotigh the result did not confirm the prom- 
ise of the informant, in part at least the in- 
formation was accurate. I have no idea of 
the speaker’s identity except that the voice 
was the voice of a woman. 

“Not desiring to trust any one in such a 
matter I myself obtained in a remote district 
the dilapidated garments which are now in 
the possession of the police and respecting 
which they have subjected me to close ex- 
amination. Attired in these, and having my 
face and hands artificially dirtied as a 
further disguise, I left my chambers by a 
back entrance about nine o’clock, and, not 
having sufficient confidence in my make-up 
to enter a public vehicle, walked the whole 
of the way to College Road. 

“T had little difficulty in finding the Red 
House, but on discovering that it was va- 
cant, I immediately suspected a hoax. How- 
ever, I determined to wait in the neigh- 
borhood until the time at which the voice 
had warned me the meeting was to take 
place. There were very few people about, 
and a tremendous downfall of rain drenched 
me to the skin, for the only shelter afforded 
was that of the trees bordering the road, un- 
less I had been content to abandon my 
watch. 

“Just before the downpour ceased, but 
after it had abated its first fury, I came out 
from my inadequate shelter and began to 
walk in the direction of the High Street. 
I had not gone more than twenty paces when 
I saw a cab approaching, and the man, see- 
ing my bedraggled figure, slowed up, and, 
to my astonishment, asked me the way to the 
Red House. 

“I immediately peered into the cab—to 
find that the passenger was none other than 
Marcus Coverly. I had begun to doubt, but 
at this I doubted no longer. I gave the cab- 
man the necessary directions and, slowly fol- 
lowing on foot, I saw from the shelter of 
the trees on the opposite side of the road 
Sir Marcus dismiss the cab and walk up 
the drive of the empty house. 

“He was alone, and since I knew that Miss 
Merlin had not preceded him, I could only 
conclude that she would be following later. 
Accordingly I walked slowly away from the 
Red House again in the direction of the High 
Street, and some five minutes later I passed 
a constable accompanied by a man wearing 
a light coat and a soft hat, whom I knew 


later—although I failed to recognize him at 
the time—to have been Mr. Jack Addison. 

“T stood at the corner by the High Street 
until long after midnight. Twice I re- 
turned to the Red House and once even 
penetrated as far as the porch; but al- 
though I thought I could detect a light 
shining out through the shutters of the room 
on the right of the door, I could not be 
sure of it, and there was no sound of move- 
ment within. 

“These were my only discoveries, and, 
very wretched and dissatisfied, I tramped 
back to my chambers, wondering what the 
visit of Marcus Coverly to this apparently 
empty house could mean, and why he had re- 
mained there, but particularly wondering 
why the voice had told me this part truth 
which had turned me into a spy unavail- 
ingly. 

“The discovery made at the docks on the 
following day placed a new and dreadful 
construction upon the motives of the speaker, 
and I awakened to the fact that although en- 
tirely innocent of any complicity, I had laid 
myself open to a charge of having been con- 
cerned in the murder of my cousin. 

“My ill-advised attempt to conceal the 
garments which I had used as a disguise, 
and of which I had not known how to dis- 
pose, was dictated by panic. I knew the po- 
ice were watching me, and I was fool enough 
to think that 1 could escape their vigilance. 

“This is all I have to say. It explains 
nothing and it does not exonerate me, I am 
aware, but I swear that it is the truth. 

“Eric Coverty, Bart.” 

Although she retained so brave a 
composure I recognized the strain 
which this new and cruel ordeal had 
imposed upon Isobel, and Gatton in- 
curred a further debt of gratitude by 
his tactful behavior, for he said ear- 
nestly: 

“Miss Merlin, you are a very brave 
woman. Thank I only wish I 
could have spared you this.” 

Shaking me warmly by the hand, he 
bowed and departed, leaving me alone 
with Isobel. 

As the sound of his footsteps died 
Isobel returned again to the seat 
from which she had risen, and a si- 
lence fell between us. My own feel- 
ings I cannot attempt to depict, but I 
will confess that I was afraid of my 


you. 


away 
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humanity at that moment. Never had 
Isobel seemed more desirable; never 
had I longed as I longed now to take 
her in my arms. 

The tension of that silence becoming 
insupportable, I asked in an unnatural 
voice: 

“You will not stay here alone?” 

Isobel, without looking up, shook her 
head, 

“I am going to Mrs. Wentworth— 
my aunt Alison,” she replied. 

“Good,” I said. ‘I am glad to know 
that you will be in her cheery com- 
pany.” 

Mrs. Wentworth was, indeed, a 
charming old lady, and, so far as I 
knew, Isobel’s only relation in Lon- 
don, if not in England. She occupied 
a house which, like herself, was small, 
scrupulously neat, and old-worldly— 
one of those tiny residences which, once 
counted as being in the “country,” had 
later become enmeshed in the ever- 
spreading tentacles of greater London. 

It was situated on the northern out- 
skirts of the city, and although rows 
of modern villas had grown up around 
it, within the walls of that quaint lit- 
tle homestead one found oneself far 
enough removed from suburbia. 

“When are you going, Isobel?” I 
asked. 

“T think,” she replied, “in the morn- 
ing.” 

“Will you let me drive you in the 

ar? Or are you taking too much bag- 


< 


ge? 
“Oh, no,” she said, smiling sadly. 
“IT am going to live the simple life for 
a week, Going out shopping with aunt 
Alison—and perhaps sometimes to the 
pictures !” 

“Then I can drive you over?” 

“Yes—if you would like to,” she an- 
swered simply. 

I took my leave shortly afterward 
and proceeded to the Planet office. I 
had work to do, but I must admit that 
I little relished the idea of returning 


to my cottage. Diverted now from the 
notorious Red House, public interest 
had centered upon my residence, and 
the seclusion which I had gone so far 
to seek was disturbed almost hourly 
by impertinent callers who seemed to 
think that the scene of a sensational 
crime was public property. 

Coates had effectually disillusioned 
several of them on this point, but, nev- 
ertheless, the cottage had become dis- 
tasteful to me. I realized that I must 
seek a new residence without delay. 

It was not, then, until late that night 
that I returned to my once-peaceful 
abode. Coates was waiting up for me, 
but he had nothing of importance to re- 
port, apparently, until, when I had dis- 
missed him, he turned in the doorway. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said, and 
cleared his throat. 

“Yes, Coates?” 

“About half an hour ago, sir, the 
dogs all around started howling, sir. I 
thought I’d better mention it, as In- 


spector Gatton asked me this morning 

if I had ever heard the dogs howling.” 
I looked at him straightly. 
“Tnspector Gatton asked you this?” 


“He did, sir. So I have reported 
the occurrence. Good night, sir.” 

“Good night, Coates,” I replied. 

But for long after his departure I 
sat there in the armchair in my study, 
thinking over this seemingly trivial oc- 
currence. From where I sat I could 
see the light shining upon the gilt-let- 
tered title of Maspero’s “Egyptian Art“ 
—and my thoughts promised to be ill 
bedfellows. 

Contrary to custom I slept that night 
with closed windows! And although I 
awakened twice, once at two o'clock 
and again at four, thinking that I had 
heard the mournful signal of the dogs, 
nothing but my own uneasy imagina- 
tion disturbed my slumbers. 

3reakfast dispatched, and my cor- 
respondence dealt with, I sent Coates 
to the garage for my little car, and since 
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I should have another companion, left 
him behind, and myself drove to Iso- 
bel’s flat. Womanlike, she was not 
nearly ready, and there was much bus- 
tling on the part of the repentant Marie 
—who had been retained in spite of her 
share in the tragedy of Sir Marcus’ 
death—before we finally set out for 
Mrs. Wentworth’s. 

Isobel was very silent on the way, 
but once I intercepted a sidelong glance 
and felt my heart leaping madly when 
she blushed. 

Mrs. Wentworth made me very wel- 
She 
was an eccentric, but embarrassingly 
straightforward old lady, and if I had 
heeded her simple, motherly counsel in 
the past all might have been different. 

She bore Isobel off to her room, leav- 
ing me to my own devices, for she had 
never observed any ceremony toward 
me in all the years that I had known 
her, but had taught me to make my- 
self at home beneath her hospitable 
roof. I knew, too, because she had 
never troubled to disguise the fact that 
she regarded Isobel and me as made 
for each other. Isobel’s engagement to 
poor Eric Coverly, Wentworth 
had all along regarded as a ghastly 
farce, and I can never forget her re- 
ception of me on the occasion of my 
first visit after returning from Mesopo- 


come, as had ever been her way. 


Mrs. 


taimia. 

Half an hour or so elapsed, then, be- 
fore Isobel returned, and although she 
came into the room confidently enough, 
the old tension reasserted itself imme- 
diately. I felt that commonplaces 
would choke me. And although to this 
day I cannot condone my behavior, for 
the good of my soul I must confess the 
truth. I took her in my arms and kissed 
her. 

An overwhelming consciousness of 
guilt came to me even as her lips met 
mine, and, releasing her, I turned aside, 
groaning. 


“Tsobel!” I said hoarsely. “Isobel, 


I was a cad, a villain— 


Try 


forgive me! 
to him. But—it was inevitable. 
to forget that I was so weak.” 

“Stop!” she commanded softly. 

She raised her eyes, and her grave, 
sweet glance brought a great and abid- 
ing peace to my heart. 

“You were no more to blame than 
I!” she said. “And because—I under- 
stand, it is not hard to forgive. I don’t 
try to excuse myself, but even if—he 
—had lived, I could never have gone on 
with it, after his suspicions. Oh, Jack! 
why did you leave me to ‘3 

But the sentence was never com- 
pleted, for at this moment in bustled 
aunt Alison—in appearance a_white- 
haired, rosy-faced little matron, very 
brisk in her movements and_ very 
shrewd-eyed. A dear old lady, dearer 
than ever to me in that she had tried 
so hard to bring Isobel and my lag- 
gard self together. She had, as usual, 
more to say than could be said in the 
time at her disposal. 

“Now, then, you boys and girls, I’m 
starving, if you’re not! What a time 
I’ve had with cook, not knowing when 
you might be here. Cook’s leaving to 
be married. I’m afraid she’s neglected 
this sea kale. Dear, dear! what love 
will do for people’s minds, to be sure! 
Put your hair straight, Isobel, dear, or 
Mary will think Jack has been kissing 
you! I saw her kiss the postman yes- 
terday—Mary, I mean! You're eating 
like a pigeon, Jack! Gracious me! 
Where’s the pepper? Mary! Ring the 
bell, Isobel. I must speak to that post- 
man; he’s made Mary forget to put 
any pepper in the cruet, and any one 


might have seen them. It isn’t respect- 


able!” 

“Dear aunt Alison!’ I said, as the 
active old lady ran out, Mary not be- 
ing prompt enough in attendance. 
“She loves to keep running in and out 
like a waiter! What a friend she has 
been to me, Isobel! You could not be 
in better company at: such a time.” 
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“She’s a darling!” agreed Isobel; 
and when I met her glance across the 
table she blushed entrancingly. 

Then, in a moment, tears were in her 
eyes; and knowing of whom she was 
thinking, I sat abashed—guilty and re- 
pentant, 

Luncheon at that homely house, with 
Isobel, was an unalloyed delight, and 
I regretted every passing minute which 
brought me nearer to the time when I 
must depart. But when at last I said 
good-by it was a new world upon which 
I looked, a new life upon which I en- 
tered. Little did I dream, in my strange 
new happiness, how soon I was to re- 
turn to that kouse—how soon I was 
to know the deadliest terror of my life. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A CONFERENCE INTERRUPTED. 
HE case has narrowed down,” said 
Gatton, “from my point of view, 
into the quest of one man.” 

“Doctor Damar Greefe!” 

“Precisely. You have asked me what 
[ found at Friar’s Park and the Bell 
House, and I can answer you very 
briefly: nothing! The latter place had 
quite obviously been fired in a system- 
atic and deliberate way. I suspect that 
the contents of the rooms had been 
soaked with petrol. It burned to a shell 
and then collapsed. At the present 
moment it is merely a mound of smok- 
ing ashes. 

Of course the local fire brigade was 
hopelessly ill-equipped, but even with 
the most up-to-date appliances I doubt 
if the conflagration could have been ex- 
tinguished. The men watching the 
house were thrown off their guard 
when flames began to leap out of the 
windows; hence the escape of Damar 
Greefe.” 

“You are sure he did escape?” 

Gatton stared at me grimly. 

“To whom do you suppose you are 
indebted for the telephone trick?” he 


asked. ‘“‘Besides—Blythe, the fool, ac- 
tuaily heard the car at the moment that 
it came out onto the highroad! Oh, 
they bungled the thing villainously. 
My Marathon feat saved your life, Mr. 
Addison, but it looks like losing me the 
case! We have the Hawkins couple. 
But, although a graceless pair, they 
were more dupes than knaves. I am 
convinced, personally, that neither of 
them suspected that Lady Burnham 
Coverly was dead. Damar Greefe had 
represented to them that she had lost 
her reason,” 

“Good heavens, what a scheme!” 

“What a scheme, indeed. Hawkins 
seems to ‘have considered that his duty 
—which was merely to keep intruders 
out of the park—was dictated by neces- 
sity. He thought that if Lady Cover- 
ly’s real condition became known she 
would be removed to a madhouse! He 
also thought that a nurse was in at 
tendance.” 

“A nurse!” 

“Yes. He assured me that ne had 
heard and seen her! Mrs. Hawkins 
also was certain on the point. Neither 
of them was ever allowed in the house, 
by the way. But Damar Greefe paid 
them well and they were satisfied. The 
identity of the ‘nurse’ is evident, I 
think.” 

“Perfectly evident. But how 
poor Lady Coverly disposed of—and 
why this elaborate secrecy ?” 

“Well,” replied Gatton slowly, “out 
of the multitude of notes which I have 
compiled upon the case, I have worked 
out a sort of summary, and it amounts 
to this: The whole series of outrages 
turns upon something in the financial 
arrangements of the late Sir Burnham 
of benefit to the Eurasian doctor. It 
may be that Damar Greefe had some 
secret locked up in the Bell House 
which he could not very well remove, 
and, that the greatest peril he feared 
was the taking over of the Park prop 


was 
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erty by an heir. I assume he had com- 
plete authority over the late Lady Burn- 
ham, and his object in concealing her 
death—for our investigations at Friar’s 
Park have definitely established the fact 
that no one had resided there for 
twelve months at least—was clearly 
this: He hoped to carry on the pre- 
tense of attending upon the invalid 
until es 

“Until there was no heir to the prop- 
erty remaining alive!” I interrupted ex- 
citedly. “Exactly, Gatton! That is my 
own theory, too!” 

“We have now received,” continued 
the inspector, “some particulars con- 
cerning the circumstances of Roger 
Coverly’s death in Basle. While there 
was no direct evidence of foul play— 
and at that time, at any rate, no rea- 
son to suspect it—I am convinced that 
the local physician who attended him at 
the hotel and the specialist who was 
sent for posthaste from Zurich, were 
by no means agreed as to the cause of 
death. 

“The symptoms were apparently not 
unlike those which would be caused by 
a snake bite, for instance; but naturally 
one does not look for poisonous snakes 
in Switzerland. There was some sort 
of inflammation of the skin apparently” 

he consulted a page of his notebook 
—“‘which might have been eczema or 
something similar, of course, but which, 
according to medical evidence, had no 
apparent connection with the cause of 
his death. This was given in the cer- 
tificate simply as syncope—although 
there did not appear to be any heredi- 
tary cardiac trouble or anything of the 
kind to account for a young boy of that 
age dying suddenly of heart failure. 
And there had been nothing in his life 
during his Basle which 
would help to clear up the mystery. 

“However, no doubt seems to have 
arisen at the time, as you can well un- 
derstand; nevertheless, I personally 
count the death of Roger Coverly as 
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the first of the outrages to be laid to 
the credit of Doctor Damar Greefe!” 
“The object of the whole thing is 
still completely dark to me,” I declared. 
“In a sense it is dark to me,” re- 
plied Gatton; “but considering that the 
boy. died at a time when the health of 
his father, Sir Burnham, was already 
giving cause for anxiety,-I maintain 
that he was removed because his inherit- 
ance of Friar’s Park was feared by 
some one. The invitation from Doctor 
Damar Greefe to Sir Marcus is a very 
significant piece of evidence, of course; 
and when we consider that it reached 
Sir Marcus within a very short time 
of his return from the Continent, the 
conclusion is obvious. It is perfectly 
clear that the fate intended for him was 
that which so nearly befell yourself! 
Remember, I have seen the gun 
mounted on the tower of Friar’s Park, 
and I assure you it was not placed there 
yesterday. In short, I have no doubt 
that it was put there in anticipation of 
Sir Marcus’ visit, and only employed in 
your case as a sort of afterthought. 
“The Red House plot was the next 
move on the part of the Eurasian, and 
it succeeded almost faultlessly. The 
accident at the docks prevented the 
scheme being carried out in all its de- 
tails, but it did not entirely dislocate 
the murderer’s arrangements, for it left 
us with no better clew to his identity 
than the statuette of the cat.” 
“The presence of that statuette calls 
for some explanation, Gatton,” I said. 
Gatton very carefully lighted his pipe. 
“That is true,” he admitted; “but I 
will come to this side of the case later; 
at present I am summing up the evi- 
dence against Damar Greefe, who is 
certainly the acting partner in this se- 
ries of outrages against the members of 
the house of Coverly. Observe the in- 
genuity of the Red House plot. 
“He hoped by this not only to bring 
about the death of Sir Marcus, but 
also, by conviction for his murder, the 
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death of the next heir, Mr. Eric Cov- 
erly! In fact, so well was his plan con- 
ducted, that even now—although we 
know poor Sir Eric to have been in- 
nocent—you will note that he has been 
unable to establish an alibi even by a 
full confession of his movements on the 
night of the crime! In other words, if 
he had not fallen a victim to the pre- 
cipitancy of his enemies, to-day his 
name would be under as black a 
cloud as ever. It was with the idea 
of clearing him that I caused those 
paragraphs to be distributed to the 
press, in which I anticipated the ex- 
istence of such a confession as he had 
actually made—but, I may add, of one 
more convincing than that which we 
heard Miss Merlin read.” 

“Do you mean, Gatton,” I said, 
looking hard at him, “that by profess- 
ing to have established the innocence 
of Eric Coverly, you hoped to draw 
down upon him the renewed activities 
of his enemies ?” 

Gatton looked rather guilty. 

“IT do admit it!” he said. “Never- 
theless, he did not fall a victim to this 
trap which I had laid for him in his 
own best interests. After all, you must 
admit that his death was an accident; 
for he suffered the penalty of your mis- 
deeds.” 

“My misdeeds!” I cried. 

Gatton smiled grimly. 

“T say misdeeds,” he continued, “al- 
though they were not conscious on your 
part. But it is fairly evident, I think, 
that whereas the unknown partner of 
Doctor Damar Greefe was an active 
enemy of the Coverlys, it is to Doctor 
Damar Greefe himself that you are in- 
debted for the three attempts on your 
life; the first two at Upper Crossleys, 
and the third here in your own home 
by the simple but deadly expedient of 
substituting for your own phone the 
duplicate one which previously had 
been employed so successfully at the 
Red House! He hoped to remove a 
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dangerous obstacle from his path and 
a menace to his safety.” 

“But, my dear Gatton, why should 
he regard me as a menace more deadly 
than you, for instance?” 

“The reason is very plain,” answered 
Gatton. “I don’t think he paid you the 
compliment of regarding your investi- 
gations as likely to prove more success- 
ful than my own, but I do think that 
he apprehended danger from the indis- 
cretions of his lady accomplice.” 

“Do you refer to the woman who vis- 
ited me at the abbey inn?” 

“T do,” said Gatton shortly; ‘and to 
the woman who visited you here and 
stole the statuette of Bast! The his- 
tory of Edward Hines and his prede- 
cessor, which you have so admirably 
summarized, points to the presence in 
the Upper Crossleys neighborhood of 
such a character as we have been seek- 
ing ever since your experience here. I 
refer to the cat-eyes which looked in 
through the window.” 

“T begin to see, 
slowly. 

“With what object this unknown 
woman visited you at the abbey inn 
I cannot conjecture, but doubtless this 
would have been revealed had not her 
visit been interrupted and terminated 
by the appearance of the Eurasian doc- 
tor upon the scene. [rom your own ac- 
count she recognized that she had com- 
mitted an indiscretion by coming there, 
and of the doctor’s anger—which he 
was quite unable to conceal—you have 
told me. Note also that the next epi- 
sode was your being followed by Cas- 
the Nubian, undoubtedly with 
murderous intent. Then, recognizing 
that he had hopelessly compromised 
himself, the Eurasian took desperate 
means to silence you forever.” 

“He did,” I said; “and came very 
near to succeeding. But to return, Gat- 
ton, to this problem of the image of 
Bast. You see, the figure of a cat was 
painted upon the case in which Sir 


Gatton,” I said 


sim, 
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Marcus’ body was found, and the image 
of a cat was discovered inside the case. 
Then, you will not have overlooked the 
significance of the fact that Edward 
Hines was the recipient of a present 
from his unknown friend, which also 
took the form of a gold figure of a cat, 
and which I found, when I examined it, 
to be of ancient Egyptian workman- 
ship.” 

“Right!” said Gatton, emphatically 
bringing his open hand down upon the 
table. “I said at the very beginning of 
the case, Mr. Addison, that it turned 
upon the history of this Egyptian god- 
dess, and I think my theory has been 
substantiated at every point.” 

“It has, inspector,” I agreed; “but I 
don’t know that the fact enlightens us 
very much, for it merely indicates that 
the man whom you declare to be the 
central figure of the conspiracy is only 
a secondary figure, and that all we 
know about the person whom we may 
regard as the prime mover is that she 
is a woman—apparently possessing su- 
pernormal eyes which glitter in the 
dark. She is also associated in some 
way with the figure of Bast. What is 
her relation to Doctor Damar Greefe, 
and in what way is she interested in 
the destruction of the Coverly family?” 

Gatton smoked in silence for a while, 
staring at me reflectively. 

“Tf we knew that, Mr. Addison,” he 
said, “we should know all there is to 
know about ‘the Oritoga mystery.’ But 
I think we should have advanced a long 
toward this information if we 
could apprehend the Eurasian. Of 
course, we have gathered up all the 
ragged details of the Red House inci- 
dent. I refer to the carter who de- 
livered the crate and collected it in the 
morning, of the caterer who supplied 
the supper, and so forth. As I had 
fully expected, none of the evidence 
helped us at all.” 

“The voice-——” I began. 

“Exactly! The same voice beyond 
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a doubt, and the whole thing worked 
through the means of district messen- 
gers and others, telephonically  in- 
structed. No one appeared through- 
out, Mr. Addison.” 

“Yet,” I said deliberately, “there was 
one point at which some one must have 
appeared.” 

“Yes,” he admitted, “some one 
dragged the body out of that supper 
room, down to the garage, and packed 
it in the crate.” 

“You have definitely convinced your- 
self that the telephone device was prac- 
ticed there?” 

“Beyond question. Haven’t you seen 
the exchange number? That plug 
where at some time a gas fitting had 
been fixed up in the wall—you remem- 
ber ?—proved on investigation to com- 
municate with an empty room adjoin- 
ing. The gas cylinder was placed there, 
of course, and the telephone in the re- 
cess of the supper room, where, fas- 
tened in by the velvet curtain, any one 
using the poison installation would be 
suffocated almost immediately.” 

“It’s a horrible business, Gatton,” I 
cried, “and for my own part I have 
no idea what the next step should be.” 

“I’m a bit doubtful myself,” admit- 
ted Gatton; “but you know the line of 
reasoning which has led me to the con- 
clusion that these people possess a base 
somewhere in this dis- 
I am having the neighborhood 
and I think 
ly a question of time now for 
us to hem in the wanted man.” 

“And the wanted woman!” I added. 

We were interrupted by a knock at 
the study door, and Coates came in with 
the evening mail. 

“Excuse me, Gatton,” I said, for I 
had one of the letters 
was fro 


of operations 


trict. 


scoured pretty thoroughly, 
4 


it is mer 


observed that 


the envelope, 
and what I read struck a sudden chill 
to my heart. 


Eagerly I tore open 
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“Gatton!” I cried, “Miss Merlin has 
received by mail a small statuette of 
Bast!” 

“What!” 

“From her brief description I am al- 
most tempted to believe that it is the 
one which was stolen from here! She 
is dreadfully frightened, naturally.” 
The inspector stood up. 

“We must see it,’ he said rapidly, 
at once; and we must see the wrap- 
ping it came in and the postmark. It 
is maddening,” he burst out angrily, “to 
think that Doctor Damar Greefe may 
be somewhere within less than half a 
mile of us as we sit here now, that 
we could ring him up if we knew his 

mber; but that even with all the re- 
sources of the criminal-investigation de- 
partment at work we may yet be un- 
ible to find him! Even an outside sub- 
urb like this is a very big place to 
search; the job is something like look- 
ing for a needle in a haystack!” 

My own frame of mind was one of 
horrible doubt and indecision. I knew 
not what to do for the best; and Gat- 
ton had begun to pace up and down 
like a caged wild beast. 

“Fill your pipe,” I said wearily. “A 
lot may depend upon our next move. 
To make a false one would perhaps be 
fatal.” 

Gatton stared at me almost savagely, 


“ef 
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then threw himself back into the arm- 
chair from which he had arisen, and 
was just reaching out for the tobacco 
jar which I had pushed before him, 
when a bell rang. I heard Coates 
opening the front door, and wondering 
who this late visitor could be, I stared 
questioningly at the inspector. 

There came a tap upon the door. 

“Come in,” I cried. 

Coates entered, and standing stiffly 
in the doorway, he announced: 

“Doctor Damar Greefe!” 

Unmoved, he stood aside; and while 
Gatton and I slowly rose from our 
chairs in a state of stupefaction, the Eu- 
rasian doctor entered, and stood, a tall, 
gaunt figure, towering over the burly 
form of Coates in the doorway! 

His hawk eyes blazed feverishly and 
his face was drawn and haggard, while 
I observed with a sort of horrified won- 
der that he seemed to be almost too 
weak to stand. For, as Gatton and I 
came finally to our feet, he clutched at 
the edge of a bookcase, but recovered 
himself and bowed in that stately fash- 
ion which immediately translated me in 
spirit to the strange library in the Bell 
House. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, and his harsh 
voice rose scarcely above a whisper, 
“pray resume your I shall not 
detain you long.” 
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’VE been following the racing 
game for fifteen years,’ Mr. 
Martin Corcoran protested in- 
dignantly. 

“*Following’ is right,’ retorted 
“Windy” Vincent. “You’ve never got- 
ten ahead of the game yet.” 

Messrs. Vincent and Corcoran were 
carrying on their conversation in Wu 
Fong’s chop-suey parlor. The place 
was pervaded with an ambrosial odor 
of Oriental cooking. As was the roast- 


ing flesh of the sacrificial ox in the 
nostrils of the high gods of the heathen, 
so was the redolent frying of noodles, 
rice, chicken, and mushrooms to the 


olfactory sense of Mr. Corcoran. 
Brusque and sharp-tongued as the taci- 
turn Corky was by nature, he could not 
be party to acrimonious quarreling 
when the air was scented with the 
heavenly flavors of Chinese cooking. 
And besides, Corky had an object in 
view. 

“Maybe I haven’t been a winner over 
the whole stretch,” observed Mr. Cor- 
coran, dropping the disputatious tone, 
“but anyway I’m not a loser.” 

“How do you know?” objected 
Windy, and was about to point out 
that the other hadn’t kept any books 
when Corky explained: “When I went 
into this game I had nothing, and now, 
after fifteen years, I’ve got the same.” 

“Then what good has it done you?" 
Windy demanded. “You haven’t made 
anything.” 


“Sure I have,’ asserted Corky. 
“Made lots—lost it all again in the long 
run—but there have been times, 
Windy, when I’ve carried around a 
bank roll that would have given a goat 
indigestion.” 

Windy shrugged his shoulders. Such 
a flow of language from Corky was un- 
precedented. 

“But what I’m getting at,” continued 
Mr. Corcoran, “is that I know the rac- 
ing game backward and forward and 
through the middle. And I—er 

A disquieting suspicion assailed Mr. 
Vincent. “Say,” he asked incredu- 
lously, “are you trying to get me to 
go into some game with you?” 

“Yes,” was Corky’s abrupt and sur- 
prising reply. 

This was something for which Mr. 
Vincent was wholly unprepared. 
Vaudeville patrons of a few years ago 
will remember “The Invincible Vincent, 
Ventriloquist.” Well, that was Windy. 
When ventriloquism fell into disfavor 
and Windy was edged out of vatude- 
ville he discovered, in casting about for 
green fields and pastures new, that the 
trick of throwing his voice could be 
turned into an asset in the department 
of gentle grafting known as the “con- 
fidence game.” Martin Corcoran and 
he had joined forces. They fared well 
for a time, broke up after the first re- 
verse, and combined again. But when 
they were done to a turn by a well- 
known con man—but not well known to 
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them—there had come a second parting 
of the ways with Mr. Corcoran vowing 
and praying that he might never be in- 
volved in another of Windy Vincent’s 
ventures. At-.the time a second recon- 
ciliation was affected, it was for social 
purposes only, Corky dictating the 
stipulation that broaching a_ business 
proposition would not be considered an 
act of friendship. Windy, therefore, 
had ample cause for astonishment in 
discovering that Corky was suggesting 
the very thing he had avoided so re- 
ligiously. 

“You mean,” inquired the amazed 
Mr. Vincent, “that you’ve got a spe- 
cialty you want to put on?” 

Corky nodded. 

“And you're the man,” observed 
Windy, “who once told me I’d cost you 
more money than all the crossed dope, 
flivvered tips, and bum hunches that 
ever came down the pike!” 

“Oh, well,” parried Corky, rolling the 
salt cellar between the palms of his 
hands. 

“Well,” drawled Windy, “just to 
show that I’m not holding any grudges 
I'll listen to your argument. Shoot!” 

“Here’s the idea,’ began Corky. 
“I’ve been thinking for some time that 
your ventriloquism E 

Came the soft slip-slip of Chinese 
shoes and a divine aroma of food. 

“Tell you later,” remarked Corky, 
tucking a corner of his napkin in at 
his neck, and, sniffing of the savory 
viands, he beamed on the waiter who 
was bearing them io the table. 


II. 


Once inside the gate of the race track, 
Windy and Corky went their separate 
ways. But any watching Corky 
closely could have seen that he never 
allowed Windy to get out of his sight. 

the dapper-looking 


One 


slender, 
man in the gray suit went, Corky fol- 
lowed—at a distance. 


Wherever 


Windy was threading his way 
through the throng of racegoers, ap- 
parently minding his own business. He 
had approved of Corky’s scheme right 
down to the ground. This was their 
tryout, and Windy wanted to put it 
over big. Covertly he studied the faces 
and dress of those around him, Windy 
was looking for a “mark.” 

There was a tall man. His nose was 
thin and sharp and his right eye in- 
clined to be squinty. Windy passed 
him up. A man like that 
looked for to do some grafting himself. 
Off to Windy’s right was a_ stout, 
broad-shouldered citizen in brown. He 
had a merry blue eye and a generous 
mouth. No good for present purposes, 
reflected Windy, 
dropping and bet on what he heard. It 
was ten minutes or more before Windy 
settled on a victim. 

Windy’s choice was a man of some- 
what more than medium height, in- 
clined to be paunchy. He carried his 
head forward, probably because of 
trouble with his eyes, for he wore 
glasses. But what Windy really based 
his hunch on was the fact that the 
man’s lips were slightly parted. If that 
didn’t indicate he was gullible, Windy 
was willing to take the consequences. 
It was the work of a 
through the crowd to where the other 
was standing. Off on the fringe of 
things Corky hovered hawklike. 

for a moment Windy stood besic 
the man to make sure he had not ove 
looked any alarmingly contradictory 
features. Reassured, he turned 
other. 

“Looking for 
asked casually. 

It was Windy’s turn to be 
ized. Mr. Vincent could stand 
well. From outward evidences 
might have been a small business man, 
an automobile salesman, or—and_ this 
last thought didn’t displease Windy at 
all—a gentleman sportsman, For one 


could be 


too honest to go eaves 


moment to pass 


something good: 
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thing he had had to guard his expression 
for years in the ventriloquist act, and it 
was no trick-at all to appear perfectly 
natural and commonplace. 

“Well,” admitted the other, satisfied 
at least that the man who had accosted 
him was not a pickpocket, “I wouldn’t 
mind getting hold of a good one. Have 
you heard something?” 

“Not yet,” replied Windy, “but I’m 
. going to. I thought if you’d like to 
go along.” Gamblers in everything 


from oil stocks to thoroughbred horses 
are alike in their eagerness to share a 
Giving advice is a uni- 
Windy was playing 


good thing. 
versal weakness. 
his part. 

“T got wise to it by accident,” ex- 
plained Windy. “Don’t know where 
the dope comes from, or who gives it. 
But I do know that it pans out. I 
cashed on Dakota Belle and Bobolink 
last week and War Paint day before 
yesterday.” 

The other opened his eyes. 

“Hello, Richmond,” came a hail from 
out of the crowd. Windy waved his 
acknowledgment. ‘They all know me 
around here,” he remarked, and, omit- 
ting the detail that the greeting from 
the crowd had been a trick of ven- 
triloquism, he added: “John Richmond 
is the name.” 

“Mine’s Tutweiler,’”’ mumbled the be- 
spectacled one, meditating on the kill- 
ings “Richmond” must have made on 
Dakota Belle, War Paint and especially 
on Bobolink, who had gone to the post 
a rank outsider. 

Windy had drawn out his watch. 
“T’ll have to be stepping along,’”’ he said, 
“or I'll be late. If you-——” 

“Guess I'll go with you,” broke in 
Tutweiler, succumbing to the golden 
lure of that Bobolink business. 

“This racing game is the grand old 
bunk,” observed Windy as they cleared 
the crowd. “It’s fixed from start to 
finish.” 

“Sure it is,” other, 


agreed the 
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breathing hard as he tried to keep the 
brisk pace Windy was setting. They 
were headed toward the stables. 

“Yes, sir,” continued the suave Mr, 
Vincent. “When it comes to being on 
the level a roller coaster has got it 
stopped forty ways. But the dear old 
public falls for it just the same.” 

There was a short-winded chuckle 
from the other. 

“A shot of dope,” went on Windy, 
“and the favorite finishes in the ruck. 
Put a piece of sponge in the nose of 
the best horse that ever ran and he’s 
done for. Instructions to a jockey. 
Oh, there are a hundred ways of doing 
it.” 

“And the public gets trimmed,” said 
the other, winded and puffing. They 
were close to the back of the stables. 

“You said it!” agreed Windy. 
“Trimmed every time. The outsider 
hasn’t got a chance. But when you're 
on the inside Oh, boy!” Windy 
paused as if words weren’t adequate to 
express the benefits of being’ on the in- 
side. Then he caught the other’s coat 
sleeve, and as he pulled him in toward 
the stable he whispered: “This is close 
enough. We’re just in time. Now 
keep quiet and listen.” 

Close to where they were standing 
the wall of the stable was prolonged 
in a board fence about the height of 
a man. 

“Where do we 
other breathlessly. 

Windy frowned his disapproval of 
the other speaking, and pointed to the 
fence without saying anything. 

The bespectacled one cleared his 
throat nervously. 

“S-s-sh!” cautioned Windy, then 
leaned forward tensely and nudged the 
other. Sure enough, from the far side 
of the fence there came distinctly a 
whisper: “Salteena in the third.” 

Windy, satisfied that his ventrilo- 
quism had gotten over, waited for no 
more. He caught the other’s arm and 


listen?” asked the 
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started him away from the stables. The 
newly initiated one wanted to ask a 
question, but Windy tipped a finger to 
his lips to advise silence. They did not 
stop until they were some distance 
away from the stables. Then Windy 
turned to the other and asked: “Well, 
what about it?” 

“This Salteena,” protested the victim. 
“Why, she couldn’t win unless she was 
pushed around the track.” 

“I’m not asking you to bet on her,” 
Windy reminded him. “You can take 
it or leave it; it’s nothing to me. All 
I can say is that I never realized what 
suckers outsiders were until I happened 
to hit this gold mine.” 

“Who was that behind the fence? 
asked Tutweiler anxiously. 

Windy shrugged his shoulders. “One 
thing about it, though,” he declared, 
“he sure is in on the know.” 

They were back in the crowd again. 
“If Salteena comes through,” observed 
the other tentatively, “it would be a 
clean-up. They’re giving twenty to one 
on her.” 

“Well,” said Windy, laughing, “that’s 
where my money goes. I'd 
chance if I were you. Bobolink won 

sixty to one.” Then, witha slap 
on the other’s shoulder, Windy moved 
off with a “S’long! Good luck to you!” 


take a 


The rest is history. Of course Corky 
» along while the bespectacled on« 
for the first time in his life wa 
the inside,” was trying to make 
is mind. 
“Like any of ’em?” Corky would ; 
in nine cases out of ten the “ 
would mention 
lteena in the third” or 
or race it happened to be 
enth case the man wouldn’t 
the nerve to bet on what h« 
d with his own ears. As for 
snap 


rtp 
something 


whatever 


une, Corky would them up. 
Windy always executed a neat fade-out 


after steering the victim to and from 


the stables, trusting Corky to strike 
swiftly while the chosen one was still 
tingling with the tip. For Windy and 
Corky to have been seen together would 
have been. fatal, for not even supreme 
innocence or utter stupidity could fail 
to grasp the significance of such a com- 
panionship. 

Irom the moment Corky covered the 
other man’s money that was all there 
was to it. Even if Martin Corcoran 
couldn’t consistently pick the winners 
he knew what entries could safely be 
counted out, and he supplied Windy 
with the names of a choice lot of truck 
horses. 

There never was any prearrangement 
as to the particular name Windy was to 
put into the mouth of the imaginary 
man behind the fence. He had to be 
governed by circumstances to a large 
extent. But the victims on being ap 
proached by Corky invariably expressed 
a preference for the horse whose name 
they had heard while eavesdropping 
with Windy. The big thing was to 
pick the right man out of the crowd, 
and Windy was a wizard at that part 
of the game. 

Corky and Windy had on occasions 
gathered in more money than in those 
“man behind the fence” days, but now 
they were better off finan than 
ever had been. In their earlier 
days “success” had meant “excess.” 

Iv had 


Windy’s way of dressing always 
| condition, 


me | 
Wably 


they 


been an index of his finan 
ut, having learned his lesson, he mad 


it a rule y more than 
hundred and fifty dollars for a 


held less 


consequence, he 


never tO pay 


wardrobe 


dozen outfits. In 


his entire 


joved the novel sensation of finding th 
ae 


pockets of his garment 


with green, yes and gold, backs. 
was only one disturbing circumstance: 
couldn’ with 


Corky content himself 


the proceeds of their artistic little 
filmflam ; he must needs take flyers on 
ponies he figured to win. 
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III. 


One sunshiny afternoon after a spell 
of disagreeable weather Windy and 
Corky rushed back to the track to re- 
sume operations. Windy had _ been 
cogitating for some time on Corky’s 
shortcoming, and as they were about to 
take their separate ways at the entrance 
he decided to speak to him about it. 

“Corky,” he remarked in an I-don’t- 
like-to-mention-it tone, “you’d better 
lay off these little personal plays of 
yours.” 

As Corky had been running behind 
he didn’t take any too kindly to Windy’s 
advice. “Mind your own business,” he 
retorted sharply. “It’s my money.” 

“But it won’t be long,” declared 
Windy. Before he could continue 
Corky went off with unmistakable hos- 
tility in the set of his shoulders. 

As the running of the Teaneck 
Handicap was scheduled, the track was 
crowded. Windy began to work his 
way through the throng in search of 
some one to be sacrificed to make a 
Corcoran-Vincent holiday. Windy’s 
catch this time was a rotund, pudgy in- 
dividual with round, greedy little eyes 
and a heavy mustache that bulged be- 
neath his nose and twirled in circles at 
either end. 

The old formula worked smoothly 
right up to the point where Windy, 
after cautioning the other to silence, 
stood beside him against the wall of 
the stable listening for the words of 
the man behind the fence. 

Windy had a wide choice of names 
to feed the victim. Amber, Bon 
Bon and Big Sandy were entered 
in the third race, and all three stood 
high on Corky’s blue list of certified 
also-rans. Windy had decided to em- 
ploy Bon Bon. He was judging his 
time to bring the victim to the proper 
pitch of expectancy. Then, just as 
Windy was about to introduce his ven- 
triloquial specialty, it happened. 


From behind the fence came a swift, 
excited whisper: “Big Sandy goes over 
in the third!” 

Windy all but swooned. He had 
heard it, all right. The voice behind 
the fence had spoken. But it wasn’t 
his voice. To-day there was a real 
man behind the fence. And the man, 
whoever he was, had passed the word 
that Big Sandy was going to win in 
the third! Windy stood staring at the 
fence, stunned. 

It must have taken Windy a full 
minute to master himself. When he 
turned to speak to the man who had 
been at his elbow it was to find that 
he was alone. With wide, startled 
eyes he saw that the other was streak- 
ing it across the open space, almost up 
to the edge of the crowd. And in the 
distance he saw the unsuspecting Corky 
starting for the man who by all right 
should have been his victim. 

This was desperate business. The 
odds against Big Sandy were something 
like eighty to one. If Corky took the 
heavy end Windy and he were due for 
a financial smash-up. Corky was 
quickening his steps and closing in 
rapidly on the pudgy man who was sup- 
posed to lay down and play dead. 
Windy swayed in indecision. 

Did he dare dash up to Corky and 
drag him away under the nose of the 
man? Of course he did! Windy saw 
Mr. Mustache veer toward Corky with 
an excited offer. And Corky nodded. 

Blind to everything but the impend- 
ing disaster, Windy dashed off in a 
mad sprint. It ended abruptly when 
his toe hit some obstacle, and he was 
pitched headlong to lie motionless on 
the grass. 

IV. 

Corky chuckled as he covered the 
pudgy man’s money. It was, he re- 
flected, easier than any other way he 
knew to make a hundred dollars, for 
that was what the other wanted to put 
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down on Big Sandy. Corky never had 
seen a man take Windy’s bait the way 
this one had. You could tell by the 
look in his eyes that he expected his 
hundred dollar investment to bring him 
in the eight thousand dollars that the 
odds guaranteed. Eight thousand, re- 
flected Corky whimsically, would more 
than dispossess Windy and_ himself 
from easy street. But, thought Corky, 
there wasn’t any danger of that hap- 
pening. 

The agreement was made just before 
the horses went to the post. Corky 
and his “victim” settled themselves to 
watch the race together. Thunderer, 
Bowsprit, and Yellow Jacket were 
the talent, with Thunderer having a 
slight edge, but Bowsprit and Yellow 
Jacket were counted on to make the 
going fast. The five other horses didn’t 
amount to anything, with Big Sandy in 
Corky’s opinion the poorest of the lot. 
He liked Bowsprit’s chances, and had 
placed five hundred dollars on him. 

Yellow Jacket got away in front with 
Thunderer up at her flank and Bow- 
sprit at her heels. The others were 
bunched a length behind, with Big 
Sandy, an ungainly sorrel, running last. 
At the second turn Yellow Jacket still 
had the rail, with Thunderer keeping 
the pace, when Bowsprit flashed from 
behind, and, traveling at top speed, 
went into the backstretch in the lead. 

“He’s riding Bowsprit to death!” 
growled Corky, plunged into uncer- 
tainty about his five hundred dollars. 

Now the field was beginning to string 


out, even Big Sandy passing some of 
the horses that had gotten off to a 


faster start. Corky was right: Bow- 
sprit was out of it, passed by both 
Yellow Jacket and the favorite and 
hold third 
against one of the outsiders. The boy 
on Thunderer was riding cleverly. 
Bowsprit dropped back another posi- 
tion, and cursed under his 
breath. He hated to look at it; he 


fighting desperately to 


Corky 


averted his eyes. A sudden commotion 
in the crowd brought Corky back to 
the race. The mob had risen as a single 
man with an incipient roar that died 
under the tension, and Corky, looking 
out over the track, saw the miracle, 

A rangy sorrel had come tearing 
through the field, racing like a red 
demon. He had passed Bowsprit be- 
fore Corky saw it was Big Sandy the 
eighty-to-one shot—the horse his 
money was against. Unnoticed, Thun- 
derer took the lead from Yellow Jacket. 
Every eye was on the sorrel. Now the 
third horse was passed and Big Sandy 
still running the race of the season. He 
drew up on Yellow Jacket, challenged, 
passed him, and, as they came into the 
stretch, went after Thunderer. 

No one who was there will ever for- 
get that finish, especially Mr. Martin 
Corcoran. Big Sandy, the eighty-to- 
one shot, won by half a length, the last 
stride seeming to bring him from be- 
hind and carry him under the wire a 
winner. 

From then on Corky moved like a 
maninadaze. The pudgy fellow, dizzy 
with excitement, was paid his eight 
thousand. Then Corky, with a vague 
look in his eyes, went in search of 
Windy. He found him in a few min- 
utes. 

“Tight 
chokily. 

Windy looked at him, but said noth- 


ing. 


“ 


thousand!” said Corky 


Eight thousand,” bellowed Corky 
“T covered one hundred dollars on that 
sorrel.” 

“And how much on the horse you 
picked ?” asked Windy steadily. 

“Bowsprit cost me five hun——2 be 
gan Corky, then demanded angrijl 
“What’s that to you?” 

“Then,” announced Windy, “we're 
just thirty-two thousand, five hundred 
dollars ahead on the afternoon.” 

Corky reeled. He recovered to the 
accompaniment of Windy’s explana- 
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tion of how, just when he was about 
to fake the tip of the man behind the 
fence, a real man behind the fence had 
passed a real tip on a real winner. 

“When I got back on my feet,” ex- 
plained Windy after telling of how he 
had tripped, ‘I saw it was too late to 
keep you out of it. There was only one 
thing left to do. I got down five hun- 
dred dollars on Big Sandy just before 
the starter sent them away.” 


Then, buttoning the coat tightly about 
him, Windy took the dumfounded 
Corky’s arm and they started from the 
track. 

-assing a point where they got a view 
of the stables, Windy let his eyes wan- 
der that way. 

“Look!” he exclaimed, and Corky, 
looking in the direction Windy pointed 
out, descried by the wall of the stable 
a pudgy figure that was unmistakably 


the mustached man, waiting for the ‘ 
voice of the man behind the fence. 


Corky, still staggered, was permitted 
to peek into Windy’s breast pocket. 


BANDITS RAID ESTATE; CARRY OFF EMPLOYEES 


OBBERS who invaded the country home of F. J. Bannister, near Hickman 
Mills, Missouri, recently were determined that their raid should not be 
interrupted. They cut the telephone wires in the house, bound five employees 
whom they rounded up on the estate, and, when the house had been looted, 
they herded their captives into a motor truck, drove them four miles distant 
from the farm, and abandoned them. 

The Bannister family had moved into the city the day the robbery was 
staged. At about ten o’clock that night Lee Byrne, the Bannister’s gardener, 
entering the greenhouse, was faced by two men with revolvers, who bound 
his hands behind his back and then ordered him to lead them to the other 
employees. Unwillingly Byrne took them to the small building where three 
farmhands were sleeping. 

While one of the bandits kept guard over Byrne, the other entered the 
sleeping quarters and, telling the men within that an automobile had over- 
turned on the road near by and that assistance was urgently needed, asked 
them to dress and go with him to the scene of the wreck. The farmhands 
dressed hastily, only to be told, when they were ready to depart, that they 
were prisoners, Then they, too, were bound and taken to the room of the 
farm foreman. There the same procedure was carried out, and all five men 
were confined to the foreman’s room under guard for two hours. 

Three other bandits appeared when the farm employees had been trussed 
up. These three ransacked all the bureau drawers in Mr. Bannister’s house, 
taking jewelry and clothing valued at fifteen hundred dollars, and then leisurely 
ate a cold luncheon. 

When their repast was finished they took the employees in a motor truck 
to an isolated lake in the woods and’ left them there. By the time the men 
had freed themselves of the ropes that held them, and had been able to make 
telephonic connections with the police, the bandits were far away. 








‘Confobdion 


%- hrank H. Williams 


EW were the things Henry J. 
3radhurst, middle-aged bach- 
elor, worshiped, and _ these 
few things were his orderly, 
luxurious home, his punctual ease of 
life, and his standing in the community. 
Bradhurst was not liked by his fel- 
low townsmen of Nicholas, Indiana, 
but he was respected by them. They 
deferred to his authoritative statements 
on art and literature and social usage. 
A few of them untilized ‘his distin- 
guished services as attorney in such 
cases as involved nothing of the sor- 
did or ugly. 

At fifty years of age Bradhurst was 
well satisfied with life. He was always 
immaculately dressed, always consist- 
ently punctual. It was a standing joke 
on Main Street that if the courthouse 
went bad the folks could still 
know it was exactly three minutes to 
nine in the morning when Bradhurst 
pushed open the glass door into the 
building where his office was located. 

But on a cold, crisp morning toward 
the end of winter, Bradhurst missed 
connections with the time clock for the 
first time in a quarter of a century. 

He had risen, shaved, and _ break- 
fasted as usual. During breakfast he 
had scanned the morning Journal casu- 
But, as he 
was rising from the table, preparatory 


clock 


ally, as was his custom. 

to donning his overcoat and hat, and 

sallying forth, there had been a slight 

break in ‘the orderly proceedings. 

Agatha Webb, the aged servant who 
7A DS 


presided over the house, had failed to 
remove the empty breakfast dishes at 
the exact moment when Mr. Bradhurst 
was halfway across the room to the 
hall. This neglect had caused Brad- 
hurst to pause; a speculative light had 
come into his light-blue eyes; a harden- 
ing of his small but firm chin had oc- 
curred. 

Where was Agatha? 

Bradhurst was minded to call 
emptorily for her, but, after hesitating 
a moment, thought better of it. Agatha 
was peppery and independent. Her 
old eyes could flash with anger, her 
slovenly steps take on surprising speed 


4 


per- 


as she hurried to vent her wrath upon 
some unfortunate -victim. Bradhurst 
had no desire to arouse her. She was 
too valuable in his orderly scheme of 
things for him to risk the chance of 
losing her, and, besides, he greatly de- 
tested scenes of any whatsoever. 

So Bradhurst nothing and 
as usual, through the 


sort 
said 
walked briskly, 
doorway to the hall. 

The hatrack was near the entrance 
to the dining room. 
in front of it, rearranged 
correctly conservative tie, and, putting 
on hat and coat, took up his cane. He 
started walking rapidly toward the 
front of the hall. As he near 
the front door another surprising break 
in the 
The front door was ajar! 

With a slightly suppressed exclama- 
tion Bradhurst started to push the door 


n 
Bradhurst stopped 
a fold in his 


came 


day’s routine caught his eye. 
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wide open. Then there came to him 
voices from the veranda—low pitched, 
but excited. He thought better of his 
first intention, and, instead of rushing 
through the door, drew aside and looked 
through one of the windows located 
at the side of the door. He saw Agatha 
and Maria pert maid who 
assisted Agatha in all the latter’s house- 
hold duties, looking amazedly at one 
of the square, white posts which sup- 
ported the porch roof. t 


Vells, the 


The thing at 
which they were looking was plainly 
visible to Bradhurst. On the side of 
facing Bradhurst, was the 
in red, of a man’s 


the post, 
unmistakable print, 
hand! 

Bradhurst made an_ involuntary 
movement as he saw this. Though the 
noise he made was slight, it seemed to 
reach the ears of the two women. They 
looked up, startled. Agatha cast @ 
fleeting glance in Bradhurst’s direction, 
she said something in a low voice to 
Maria, and they turned, ran down the 
porch steps and around the house in 
the direction of the Brad- 
hurst whether or not they 
had seen him. 

After the departure of the 
women, Bradhurst stood at the window 
for a moment or two, gazing fixedly 
at the imprint on the post. Then, rather 
hesitatingly, he pushed open the door, 
walked out upon the porch, and gazed 
at the red hand, close up. 

After a moment or so of steady scru- 
tinizing of the imprint, Bradhurst 
rather covertly drew his handkerchief 
from his pocket and wet it at his lips. 
His intent was evident. He was going 
to rub out the mark of the hand. 

He glanced around cautiously as his 
hand moved up toward the red imprint 
on the post. He 
caught a quick mo\ 
of the round 
women had disappeared. 
women watching him? 
sure. But, at 


kitchen. 
wondered 


two 


stopped as his eyes 
ement at the side 
which the two 

Were the 
Perhaps; he 


+ 


raie, 


house 


couldn’t be 


any 


3radhurst changed his mind. He re- 
placed his handkerchief in his pocket 
and then, after hesitating a moment, re- 
entered his house. That in itself was 
an epochal event. Never, after leaving 


the house for his office in the morning, 
1 
i 


did he return until he had been to his 


oince, 

Back in the house Bradhurst’s move- 
ments were no longer hesitant. He re- 
moved his hat and coat, and placed 
them with his cane upon the hatrack. 
Then he hurried up the front stairs. 
He felt as he did so as though his 
movements were marked by one or per- 
haps both of the women. At the top 
of the stairs he turned toward the room 
where his young nephew, Sam Church, 
was sleeping off a drunk as Bradhurst 
had discovered earlier in the morning 
when glancing casually into his neph- 
ew’s 

Sam was still sleeping 
when Bradhurst briskly pushed open 
the door. Sam’s clothes were scattered 
1 Bradhurst turned 
the garments methodically, hur- 


room, 
tertorously 


about recklessly 
poe 
riedly, as though looking for some defi- 
nite object. The thing he sought was 
not in any trousers pocket, nor did it 
appear, at first, to be in either of the 
coat pockets. Bradhurst took time im 
his search, plenty of time, because he 
wanted to be sure. Once he thought 
he heard a movement in the hall be- 
hind him. Were the women again 
watching him? He looked around, but 
could see no one. Finally, in the in- 
side coat pocket, he found what he was 
searching for. It was a handkerchief, 
and it was so stained with large red 
spots that but little white was left. 
Rising to his feet hurriedly Brad- 
hurst went to the far corner of the 
room where there was a furnace regis- 
ter in the floor, and, kneeling beside 
it he stuffed the handkerchief 
through the holes in the grating. It 
fell out of sight. Next he went to the 


side of the bed and.looked down at 
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his youthful but dissipated nephew. 
The young man was still sleeping heav- 
ily. Bradhurst picked up first Sam’s 
left hand and then his right. The left 
hand was grimy with dirt, but the right 
hand was stained red! 

A little sound, almost a sigh, escaped 
Bradhurst as he looked at this hand. 
A set, fixed, hard expression came into 
his eyes as he looked. The corners of 
his mouth drew down. For just a frac- 
tion of a second he hesitated again. 
Then he dropped the hand, went to the 
porcelain washbowl near the bed, 
soaked a towel in the running water, 
and then, taking a cake of soap with 
him, went back to the bed. For a mo- 
ment or so Bradhurst scrubbed indus- 
triously at Sam’s hand. When he had 
finished, the hand was clean. Brad- 
hurst looked at it with satisfaction. 
This done, he carefully washed the 
towel in the bowl, and hung it out on 
the rod at the side so that it would dry 
quickly. 

Bradhurst looked at his watch, It 
was fifteen minutes past nine! 

Without another glance at 
Bradhurst hurried from the 
There was a scurrying in the direction 
of the back stairs as he left. It was 
fairly evident that the women had been 
spying on him. He wondered how 
much they had seen. Of course they 
wouldn’t be bold or open about their 
spying—Bradhurst’s temper, at times, 
was very violent indeed. While he 
might not wish to arouse the temper 
of old Agatha who had the reputation 


‘R< 


Dam, 
room, 


of never stopping anything when 
angry 
cared even less to arouse Brad- 
1 

knew. He was, 
way, somewhat proud of the 
reputation he had for being cold and 
tern and invincible. 


she became —she, on the other 


hand, 
in his 


hurst, as he 
omber 


Now Bradhurst hurried his prepara- 
tions for departure. He was late, very 
late, and he troubled! Specula- 
tion and curiosity and trouble were in 


Was 


his eyes as he stopped in front of the 
post to look again at the red mark. 
Again, instinctively, he knew that the 
women were watching him. He made 
no effort this time to remove the mark 
with his handkerchief. He moved 
down the walk. 

Bradhurst knew that his delayed ar- 
rival at his office was causing comment. 
The Main Street merchants who set 
their watches by him would be sadly 
off this morning. But his rather oldish, 
small, and somewhat harsh 
set in its usual mold of superiority 
as he hurried on. It showed none of 
the perturbation he felt. For Brad- 
hurst really was perturbed—much per- 
turbed. What would Agatha 
Would she phone the police about her 
discovery of the imprint of the hand? 
And if she did, what could she say? 
What, in fact, was to be said? There 
was no real reason for the two women 
to become excited, and yet, knowing 
them as well as he did, he knew that 
they 
Agatha might do anything- 
police, or tell the neighboring ser 
Should he—— 

But at this moment there was a 


face was 


do? 


were excited—immensely O. 


phone the 


ants 


star- 


tling interruption to  Bradhurst’s 


thoughts 
Jim Ferguson, pro ttorney 


came tearing down the street in his Run- 


well car. Seeing Bradhurst, Jim drew 


up abruptly. Jim was a rather heavy 


young man with eager, staring eyes and 


hooked nose. He was inordinately am- 


bitious and had the reputation of not 
being overly scrupulous. 
“Hey, ” cried Jim. 


you up there!” 


jump in! “T'll take 
Bradhut 

ately but 
“Take me where?” Bradhurst asked. 
Jim stared at Bradhurst 

lously. 
“Ain’t you heard 
“Heard what?’ 
“Your- 


surveyvet 


speculatively 
incredu- 


Jim asked 


your half brother, Bob 
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Bradhurst, has been murdered. They 
just discovered it!” 

Bradhurst felt himself tremble and 
grow cold. He clutched at a near-by 
telephone pole for support. The world 
seemed to spin around. For the mo- 
ment all his assurance, his poise, and 
his pose slipped from him. He was a 
stricken man. 

“Murdered!” he gasped. 
killed him?” 

“Don’t know yet!” Jim cried. 
“Somebody stabbed him in the back 
as he was sitting at a table in his li- 
brary last night. Jump in, and I’'lFtake 
you up there.” 

Bradhurst withdrew his hold from 
the telephone pole. He stood erect, 
purposeful, himself again. 

“No, no,” he said decisively, “T’ll 
not go with you now. Thanks, but 
I’ve got something else to do—some- 
thing I must do at once.” 

“What’s that?’ queried Jim = curi- 
ously. 

“I—Il’ve got to tell something to the 
chief of police.” 

“Why not tell me?’ questioned Jim. 
“If it’s anything the police ought to 
know, then I ought to know it, too.” 

“You can learn of it from the po- 
lice,” said Bradhurst. “It is my duty 
to tell them first. They are the proper 
authorities to hear it.” 

“T’'ll take you to the police station,” 
announced Jim with sudden change of 
plans. 

Bradhurst took the seat beside Jim. 
He was conscious as they tore through 
the streets that many people looked at 
them curiously. Already, evidently, the 
news of the murder was abroad. Peo- 
ple who saw Jim and Bradhurst were 
wondering and speculating. Bradhurst 
knew all this, but did not show it in his 
demeanor. His face was, as always, 
calm, slightly superior, and cold. 

At police headquarters Bradhurst 
went directly to the chief’s office. He 
noted that there were several men in 
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the chief’s room, among whom he rec- 
ognized reporters for the local daily 
papers. 

“Chief,” said Bradhurst, “I have 
something that I must report to you— 
in connection with the murder of my 
half brother.” 

Chief Peterson, a large, heavy, jo- 
vial-looking man, glanced up at Brad- 
hurst interestedly, then dropped his 
glance to the desk. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“On one of the posts on my porch 
is the imprint of a man’s hand, in 
blood!” 

The chief looked up at this. There 
was a slight stir among the men. 

“T thank you for telling me,” said the 
chief laconically, “but we know it al- 
ready. Your housekeeper, Agatha 
Webb, phoned us about it a few min- 
utes ago.” 

So, it was as Bradhurst had expected 
—Agatha had been unable to keep quiet 
about her discovery. She had phoned 
the police shortly after Bradhurst had 
left the house. It was a good thing 
he had come here, a good thing he had 
himself personally told the chief about 
it, 

Bradhurst placed both his hands—his 
long, slim, artistic hands—upon the 
chief’s desk, and leaned closer. 

“There is something else you should 
know about the mark,’ continued 
sradhurst slowly and evenly. “The 
imprint is that of a man’s hand—a man 
who had short, stubby, thick fingers! 
And there is apparently a scar on the 
man’s hand, across the palm!” 


zt, 


That afternoon there was an impor- 
tant session in Chief Peterson’s office. 
Four people were present at the meet- 
ing—the chief, Jim, the prosecuting at- 
torney, Sam Church, who was pale 
and wan and the very evidently inar- 
ticulate victim of a disagreeable hang- 
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over, and Leona Jennings, a striking, 
«pretty, independent brunette who had 
insisted upon accompanying Sam to 
headquarters when he had been arrested 
on the charge of murdering Robert 
Bradhurst. 

Leona was an orphan, and, though 
wealthy, had had a hard life. Her 
mother had died when she was two 
years old. Her father had died only 
a year ago, and, as all her friends said, 
“it was a blessing for her when he 
died.” Louis Jennings had been a 
cruel, hard man and a cruel, hard 
father. Unblessed by any milk of hu- 
man kindness he had sought repeatedly 
to break his daughter’s spirit, but had 
never succeeded. Though Leona lived 
at her father’s home and kept house 
for him there never had been any affec- 
tion between them. She had remained 
with him simply from a stern sense of 
duty. Since his death, at which she 
had come into a sizable fortune, she 
had been much courted. Up to the 
time of Sam’s arrest she had shone 
no more partiality for Sam than she 
had shown for Jim I‘erguson, who with 
Sam had been the most consistent and 
favored of her admirers. 

But with Sam’s arrest Leona’s 
thoughts and affections had become 
centered and solidified. With Sam 
faced by this tremendously grave 
charge she found that it was he whom 
she loved, and no other. Hearing of 
his arrest she had raced in her road- 
ster toward the Bradhurst home in time 
to intercept the police. She had in- 
sisted upon accompanying the party 
to the station and here, at last, she 
was facing the genial-looking chief of 
police and Jim Ferguson, who from 
half-squinting eyes viewed her with a 
surprise and curiosity which he was 


at no pains to conceal. 
Leona’s color was high, her eyes 
bright with tears that were very near 


the surface. Her lithe frame quivered 
with the tensity of her emotion. 
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“You’ve no right to arrest Sam. 
There’s no evidence against him!” she 
cried. 

Jim Ferguson’s heavy face grew red. 
A rather ugly look crept into his eyes. 

“Since when have you been so par- 
tial to Sam?” he queried. “I didn’t 
know you’d become the champion of 
men charged with murder!” 

Leona fell back as though Jim had 
struck her. Heretofore she had con- 
sidered Jim as a _ pretty good 
sort. He was making a name for him- 
self as a successful prosecutor. It was 
said that he had never yet failed to 
make an indictment stick against a man 
arraigned in court on any charge. She 
had, more than once, considered the 
possibility of marrying him. But that 
was before this terrible charge against 
Sam had clarified her thoughts and 
made her realize, beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, that it was Sam she loved, 
and Sam alone. Now, with Jim in 
the position of being the man whose 
duty it would be to try to send Sam to 
the electric chair for the crime with 
which he was charged, Leona found 
herself viewing Jim with a positive, 
active, and growing dislike. She found 
herself actually hating him. The ques- 
tion which he sneeringly hurled at her 
increased this hatred to the boiling 
point. 

“I’m going to see to it that Sam 
doesn’t have to suffer for something he 
never did!” she cried. “You, Jim Fer- 
guson, you'd like to see him out of the 
way! I know you!” 

Jim reddened even further under thi 
verbal assault, his squinty eyes shifted 
a little, but he made no reply. 

““The whole thing is absurd—ab- 
surd,” Leona continued. ‘Why, it’s 
ridiculous even to think of Sam being 
mixed up in anything like that. Of 
course he didn’t have anything to do 
with it. He may have been a little 
wild and have drunk too much, but he'd 
never, never do a thing like that. You 
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can tell just from looking at him that 
he couldn’t do it.” 

Upon saying this she turned to look 
at Sam, as did the two men. And as 
she looked her heart drooped, she felt 
a little tremor of fear pass over her. 
Surely she was right ; surely Sam could 
never do a thing like the crime he was 
charged with—and yet What. a 
distressing sight he now was. His eyes 
were dull and bloodshot. His good- 
looking young face was puffy and dead 
white. There were dark circles under 
his eyes. His hair was untidy. His 
clothes were soiled, and his mouth lolled 
open weakly, uncouthly. He was far 
from being the upstanding, rather ag- 
gressive young man he ordinarily was. 
The hang-over had made a veritable 
bum of him. He looked capable of al- 
most anything! 

Leona turned miserable eyes back to 
the two men. There was something 
akin to a triumphant leer on Jim’s face. 
Even Peterson was smiling a little. 

“T wouldn’t offer Sam’s personal ap- 
pearance right now as much of a de- 
fense for him,” dryly suggested the 
chief. 

“But the thing is preposterous,” 
Leona went on, gathering her courage 
together by a desperate effort. ‘What 
evidence is there to connect him with 
the—the murder?” 

“Plenty, plenty,” said Peterson’ sooth- 
ingly as though loath to hurt her. ‘‘For 
one thing, that imprint of the hand on 
3radhurst’s porch was made by Sam. 
We've taken his thumb prints, and they 
tally exactly. Besides, there’s the scar 
in the palm of his hand. Sam got that 
scar some years ago when Bob Brad- 
hurst pushed him out of his house onto 
an icy sidewalk, and Sam fell and was 
cut. Sam swore then he’d get even 
with his half uncle. Yesterday Sam 
went to Bob Bradhurst and said that 
3radhurst had robbed him of some of 
the money left Sam by his dead mother. 
Bob, you know, was administrator for 
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the estate. Sam and Bob Bradhurst 
had a violent quarrel. Sam had been 
drinking. He said he’d kill Bob Brad- 
hurst. He was drinking all the rest 
of the afternoon and early evening. 
Finally he went back to Bob Brad- 
hurst’s home, we feel certain, and made 
his threat good.” 

“But you don’t actually know that 
Sam killed Bob Bradhurst!’” cried 
Leona in a sobbing voice. “It’s only 
circumstantial evidence you've got 
against him. You haven’t any real 
proof—not a stick or shred of it; just 
the print of his hand and the fact that 
he had a quarrel with his half uncle. 
That’s not enough to arrest him on. 
And—and that hand print might have 
been paint. It probably was paint!” 

Leona saw that Peterson was look- 
ing at her kindly. The chief of police 
was a kind, gentle-mannered man. He 
always seemed hurt when his arrests 
caused heartaches or tears, but in spite 
of his kindliness and gentleness he was 
implacable in the pursuit of crime. 

“Sorry there isn’t that loophole,” said 
Peterson. “I had an analysis made of 
the red stuff. It wasn’t paint. It was 
blood—human_ blood!” 

Leona gasped. Was it possible, 
after all, that Sam really did have some- 
thing to do with the crime? Was it 
possible that, after losing control of 
his better nature through his over- 
indulgence in drink, he had sought by 
these wild means to redress his wrongs? 

She looked at Sam carefully, thought- 
fully. Finally she got up and walked 
over to him. She picked up first his 
grimy left hand and looked at it, and 
then she picked up his clean right hand. 
A puzzled expression came into her 
eyes after her inspection. She turned 
to the two men to find them watching 
her closely. 

“There’s no blood on his hands,” 
said Leona. ‘How could he make a 
bloody hand print when there is no 
blood on his hands?” 
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“There was blood on his right hand,” 
said the chief with slow emphasis. “It’s 
been washed off.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Agatha Webb told us.” 

“Agatha Webb?” 

“Yes, she’s Henry Bradhurst’s house- 
keeper. She saw Bradhurst wash the 
blood off Sam’s hand as Sam was asieep 
this morning. She also saw Bradhurst 
take a stained handkerchief out of 
Sam’s pocket and stuff it through a 
hole in a furnace register. And she 
got back the handkerchief and brought 
it to us. Here it is.” 

Peterson took from his desk a very 
handkerchief and showed it 
to Leona. The handkerchief was 
streaked with black soot, but the dull 
red spots which covered almost the 
entire handkerchief were plainly evi- 
dent. Leona examined it. There was 
no doubt about it being Sam’s handker- 
chief. His initials were in one corner, 
and she recognized it as being the sort 


soiled 


he always used. 

“How did this Agatha Webb happen 
to see all this?” queried Leona. 

“She and the maid who is her as- 
sistant, a girl named Maria, got up 
early this morning as usual,” explained 
the chief. “Maria, as one of her first 
duties, went around to the front door 
to get the milk. The driver placed the 
milk well inside the porch. Maria 
stooped to pick up the bottles, and when 
she raised up she saw that hand print 
on the porch post. She told Agatha, 
and they returned to look at it late 
in the morning when Henry Bradhurst 

as eating breakfast. He started to 

ave the house while they were look- 
ing at it, and they saw him staring at 
them through one of the windows at 
the side of the front door. They ran 
away, but they watched him from their 
ound the corner of the house 
to see what he’d do. 

“They saw him look at the hand 
print to see what it was they were star- 


1 
place ar 
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ing at. They saw him become troubled. 
He pulled out his handkerchief and 
wet it as though he were going to rub 
the mark out. Then he saw them look- 
ing at him and didn’t do it. Instead 
he returned to the house, went up to 
Sam’s room, and washed Sam’s hand 
and secreted the handkerchief as I’ve 
told you. Then Bradhurst left the 
house, and came down here and 
told us about the hand print. 
Agatha Webb had already called 
up and told us about it. When she told 
us she said that Bradhurst evidently 
feared that his nephhew was in trou- 
ble and that he was trying to shield 
him. That was before Bradhurst had 
heard about the murder. Jim picked 
him up and brought him down here 
after telling him about his half broth- 
er’s death.” 

Silence fell in the room for a short 
time. Leona thoughtfully went over 
the affair as she knew it. Finally she 
looked up alertly. 

“This Agatha Webb seems to hay 
been pretty anxious to see that Sam 
didn’t escape,” she mused aloud. “Now 
[ wonder what she had against Sam?’ 

Neither Peterson nor Ferguson made 
any reply. Sam was in no condition to 
answer; he had fallen asleep, his head 
lolling dejectedly to one side. As a 
matter of fact Sam was not yet in con- 
dition to say anything for himself, 

Leona rose determinedly. 

“Sam hadn't anything to do with it!” 
she cried. “I’m going to prove that 
he hadn’t!” 

Ferguson rose, too, and stood facing 
her. Peterson remained seated, gazing 
at them interestedly. 

“You better not monkey in 
Leona,” suggested Jim harshly. 
is a man’s affair, it’s no business for 
a woman. And you better get over any 
feeling vou’ve got fer Sam. He’s a 
murderer, and he’s going to the chair, 
Don’t you forget it!” 

There was a real menace in his words 


this, 
“This 
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and in his tones and in his aggressive 
tensity. Leona felt his vibrant power 
and vindictiveness. For just a moment 
she shuddered. She was afraid—afraid 
of what might happen to Sam, and 
afraid of what might happen to herself 
if she was left without Sam. Then 
she straightened herself proudly and 
looked fearlessly into Jim’s glittering 
eyes. 

“T’m going to monkey in this business 
just as much as I please,” she declared. 
“My business is to see that Sam doesn’t 
suffer for what some one else has 
done.” 

She turned and walked rapidly out 
of the room after one parting glance 
at Sam, which told her that he was still 
asleep. 

Leona never in her life had done 
any detective work. [Even now, when 
she was intently determined to see that 
Sam went free, she probably never 
would have classified herself as a de- 
tective if she had stopped to analyze 
just what it was that she was doing. 
But she was a detective, at this par- 
ticular moment, nevertheless, and like 
a true crime sleuth, she summarized the 
situation and laid out a course of action 
for herself. 

“I suppose,” she said to herself, 
“that the proper thing to do would be 
to go up to Bob Bradhurst’s house and 
see just how the land lays there. I 
might get some ideas from doing that, 
but I’m not going to do it. Intuition 
tells me that the thing for me to do 
is to see Agatha Webb, and quickly!” 

She climbed into her roadster, which 
stood in front of police headquarters, 
and sent it traveling in the direction of 
Henry Bradhurst’s home at a rapid 
There were many things that 
puzzled her as she hurried along. One 
of the most perplexing and surprising 
questions had to do with Jim Ferguson. 
Why had he told her so emphatically 
to keep out of it? Had he been fear- 
ful of what a careful investigation 


rate. 
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might reveal? Leona told herself she 
was silly to let even the slightest sus- 
picion regarding Jim enter her mind, 
and yet the suspicion remained. 

Leona found Agatha Webb readily 
enough. And she found the queer, 
small, crabbed-looking servant surpris- 
ingly cheerful. Leona had none of the 
finesse of the trained detective. She 
plunged directly to the heart of her 
subject. 

“Why are you so glad that Sam 
Church has been arrested?” she asked 
vehemently, holding the little woman’s 
wavering gray eyes with her own clear, 
large, blue ones. 

“Me? Glad?” repeated 
“What do you mean?” 

“T mean just that!’ Leona answered 
forcefully. “You’re glad Sam Church 
has been arrested. Why?” 

A sudden and surprising convulsion 
took place in Agatha Webb’s wrinkled 
old face. Her eyes flashed with fury. 
She seemed like the veritable incar- 
nation of hatred. 

“T hate them—lI hate them all!” she 
“T hate every member of the 
Bradhurst family! Robert Bradhurst 
treated my brother like a dog. After 
my brother had been with him as a 
servant for thirty years, he kicked him 
out of the job and put in a new man. 
And my brother couldn’t get another 
job; he was tco old, and it was too 
much for him. He died soon after. 
Robert Bradhurst was responsible for 
my brother’s death. And Henry Brad- 
hurst treats me wretchedly. And 
Sam Church’s mother used to treat me 
just as bad. I hate them all. They all 
ought to be hung. They’re going to 
get theirs, all right. I'll see——” 

“What do you mean?” gasped Leona, 
her heart thumping like a trip-hammer. 
She felt as though she was on the 
verge of a great discovery, and yet she 
was confused, uncertain about it.” 

But Agatha Webb didn’t reply to 
Leona’s question. There was silence 


Agatha. 


cried. 
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for a moment as Leona gazed at 
Agatha’s distorted countenance. 

“You don’t hate Sam Church, do 
you?” Leona queried. “He’s not bad 
like the rest, is he? He doesn’t treat 
you badly, does he?” 

‘He’d be all right if he wasn't re- 
lated to the Bradhursts,” muttered 
Agatha somberly. 

“But why do you want to see him 
die for something he didn’t do?” cried 


Leona. “And you know he didn’t do 


+ ps 
Leona saw Agatha’s eyes open wide 
while a frightened look came into them. 

“He did do it—he did do it! I['ll 
show you!” cried Agatha with sur- 
prising vehemence, “You come with 
me.”’ 

Agatha led the way out of the house 
by the back door. Leona followed her. 
What was this strange woman going 
to show her? Agatha seemed so very 
certain about what she was doing. 
Could it be possible, after all, that Sam 
really had been responsible for his half 
uncle’s death? 

Trembling with fear Leona followed 
Agatha around the side of the house to 
the front. Near the front porch 
Agatha stopped. She waited for Leona 
to draw near. Then she stooped and 
looked into the spout which led down 

‘om the eaves. She straightened up 
with a triumphant grin. 

“Just look in there,” she commanded. 

Leona stooped and looked. Lying 
well back toward the point where the 
spout curved upward, was a long knife. 
It gleamed in the single ray of sunlight 
which managed to reach it. Leona’s 

irt stopped beating for a moment 

he looked at it. Was this the 
apon which had dealt the fatal blow 

Robert Bradhurst ? 
said Leona, forcing herself 

“What is it?” 


eee 
be calm. 
“It’s the knife that killed Bob Brad- 
hurst !” announced Agatha, her old face 
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still triumphant. “I saw Sam Church 
put it in there last night!” 

“You saw?” cried Leona, 
me everything you saw!” 

“Sure, I'll tell you—I’ll tell the 
world! I—I couldn’t sleep last night. 
I usually go to bed early, but I didn’t 
last night. Long about midnight I 
heard a noise out front. . I went to the 
spare room on the second floor in the 
front of the house and looked out. Sam 
was reeling up the walk. He came 
over here, and I saw him put some- 
thing in this spout. Then he went to 
the porch and leaned against the post 
for a minute. And after that he came 
in the house and went up to bed. I 
saw the whole thing. Guilty? He'll 
hang for it, and then—when he’s gone 
Henry Bradhurst will get his, and the 
whole tribe will be done for. And I'll 
be glad—very glad!” 

Leona stared dumbly at Agatha after 
the latter had finished. Leona was 
amazed beyond measure: at Agatha’s 
statement, but she was not wholly sat 
isfied with it. Too many surprising 
conjectures had been aroused for Leona 
to be content without further action, 
but of one thing she was thoroughly 
pleased ; her woman’s intuition had led 
her to the right person from whom she 
could secure more information about 
the murder. 

Having delivered her tirade against 
the Bradhurst family, Agatha became 
sullen again, and, without another 
word, started walking rapidly around 
the house to the back door. Leona fol- 
lowed her slowly. Over and over in 
her mind Leona was revolving one sur- 
prising fact. If Agatha had told the 
truth then there should have been stains 
on the knife now reposing in the spout. 
There had been blood on Sam’s hand 
when he pressed it against the post of 
the porch—but, and here was the thing 
that brought the first real ray of hope 
to Leona since Sam’s arrest—there was 
none upon the knife! 


“You tell 
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What was the explanation? Why 
was there no crimson stain on the knife 
if Sam’s hand had been in such a con- 
dition that it left a definite imprint on 
the porch post? 

And here was another puzzling thing: 
What had Agatha meant when she said 
that she’d wipe out the entire Bradhurst 
family ? 

Leona gazed speculatively at the back 
of the aged servant. Agatha was a 
queer character, a very queer char- 
acter. Her statements regarding Sam 
and the knife had been lucid enough 
and plausible enough, but Leona became 
more and more dissatisfied with them 
the more she thought about them. Cold 
reasoning told her that Agatha’s story 
was true; but her intuition told her 
there was more to it than appeared on 
the surface. 

After thinking over the matter ex- 
haustively, Leona finally phoned to 
Chief Peterson. 

“I’m out at Henry Bradhurst’s 
home,” Leona told Peterson. “I wish 
you’d bring Mr. Ferguson with you, 
and come out here.” 

“Well, I can hardly do that,” de- 
murred Peterson. “We were just 
about to take Sam over to the scene of 
the murder to sort of see how he acts. 
He says he doesn’t remember what he 
did last night.” 

“Bring him with you out here, first 
pleaded Leona. “This is important— 
very important !” 

Again Peterson hesitated, but Leona 
finally won him over. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
this occurred, and as Leona went back 
to the kitchen after phoning, to be close 
to Agatha, she noticed the servant bus- 
ily engaged over the cookstove. At 
times Agatha glanced nervously over 
her shoulder at the big clock hanging 
on the wall. 

“Why the hurry?” 
pleasantly. 

“Mr. Bradhurst’s coming!” Agatha 


bed 


queried Leona 
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exclaimed. “He’s always here at five- 
thirty. He never misses. We have 
dinner at precisely six o'clock. I 
wouldn’t dare to be late.” 

Leona smiled a little at this. She 
was familiar with Bradhurst’s eccen- 
tricities, of which his passion for punc- 
tuality was the most notable. She 
turned and went to the front of the 
house to meet him. 

Bradhurst was just entering the front 
hall as Leona reached there, and as 
she heard a silvery single chime from 
a tall clock in the hall marking the fact 
that it was exactly five-thirty. Not 
even the murder of his half brother 
could upset Bradhurst’s lifelong habit 
of punctuality. 

Leona looked at him curiously as 
he stood still for a moment, hesitating 
at her unexpected appearance. The 
light from the hall chandelier, which 
had been switched on by Maria, the 
housemaid, some time before, threw 
his features into bold relief. Leona 
marked his small, but firm chin, his 
clear, direct eyes, and the general pallor 
of his countenance. This was the only 
unusual appearance about him—his usu- 
ally florid countenance was now pale. 

“Miss—Miss Jennings, isn’t it?” 
questioned Bradhurst politely. 

“Yes. I—I——” Leona 
a moment while her cheeks flushed 
hotly. “I’m your nephew’s_ sweet- 
heart!” she declared in a little flurry of 
words. 

Bradhurst smiled winningly, and ex- 
tended his hand to her. 

“I’m very glad to meet you,” he de- 
clared, “and only sorry that it is un- 
der such unfortunate circumstances. I 
feel sure, though, that Sam will soon 
be exonerated from all blame.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad to hear you say 
that!’ cried Leona, feeling a sudden 
liking for this precise, rather cold man. 
“T feel the same way about it. I’m here 
because I’m trying to do my best to 
clear Sam, I’ve been talking with your 


hesitated 











servant, Agatha Webb. She tells a 
horrible story about seeing Sam hide 
the knife with which Robert Bradhurst 
was killed, in the water spout at the 
corner of the house.” 

“What?” cried Bradhurst. 

“Yes, she says she saw him do it— 
that she was in the spare room in the 
front of the house when he came home 
last night, and she saw him hide the 
knife.” 

“We'll see about that!” 
Bradhurst belligerantly. 

ilis eyes sparkled with anger. Color 
came back into his face. His hands 
clenched tightly. He started for the 
rear of the house. 

But at this moment there came an 
interruption. The sound of footsteps 
on the porch was heard, also the sound 
of voices. Leona rushed to the door 
and opened it. Peterson, Jim Fergu- 
son, and Sam Church stood there, Sam 
between the other two men. 

Leona rushed to Sam and threw her- 
self into his arms. Sam greeted her 
arrival with surprise. He had not real- 
ized that his misfortune had brought 
Leona’s love for him to a climax, but 
he soon hugged her tightly and kissed 
her. 

“T’ve been so utterly wretched!’ de- 
clared Sam huskily, “but now I’m glad, 
since it’s given you to me.” 

“Oh, Sam,” pleaded Leona, her head 
against his shoulder, “promise me you'll 
never drink again—never, never 
again!” 

“T promise, all right,” declared Sam. 
“And I'll keep my promise this time, 
too. I promised before that I'd try 
not to drink, but I never before prom- 
ised that I never would drink again. 
Now I’m promising just that, and I’m 
going to keep my word.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad, so very, very 
glad!” cried Leona as she kissed him. 

She saw Bradhurst come and take 
Sam’s hand, 

“I’m mighty glad to hear you make 


declared 
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that promise, Sam,” said Bradhurst. 
“Your drinking has worried me a lot— 
more than I could tell you. I’ve given 
considerable thought to finding a way 
to make you stop it. Now I don’t have 
to worry. You'll keep your promise.” 

“Yes, I will that,” Sam answered. “I 
was trying to keep my other promise to 
Leona, too—my promise to try and 
leave it alone. I wouldn't have slipped 
and broken that promise and gotten 
into this mess, either, if some men I’d 
thought friends hadn’t gotten me drink- 
ing yesterday.” 

Leona felt Sam stir a little as he said 
this. She looked up quickly to inter- 
cept a wrathful glance directed by Sam 
at Ferguson. In an instant she under- 
stood what had happened and realized 
why her intuition had made her hate 
Ferguson as she never had expected 
to hate him. She turned from Sam to 
the prosecuting attorney. 

“You got Sam to drinking yester- 
day!” she cried, pointing an accusing 
finger at Ferguson. ‘“You’re responsi- 
ble for Sam being drunk. You knew 
Sam had arranged to see me last night, 
and you used some of your hoarded 
liquor to get him drunk so he couldn't 
do it. You make trouble 
between Sam and me for your own in- 
terests, so you got him drunk. Oh, I 


wanted to 


hate you!” 

Jim’s shifty glance dropped to the 
floor. He shuffled uneasily. Then he 
looked up aggressively, but refusing 
to meet Leona’s eyes. 

“Say, this isn’t getting us anywhere,” 
remarked Ferguson. “Sam Church is 
charged with murder. All this talk 
about Sam taking the pledge doesn’t 
mean anything. What are we here for, 
anyhow ?” 

“TI—I want you to hear a strange 
story that Agatha Webb told me,” said 
Leona, addressing Peterson, who 
looked at her in a friendly fashion. 

“All right,” said Peterson. “We're 
ready.” 
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Leona led the way toward the 
kitchen. The men followed her. As 
she went she felt happy, elated. Some- 
how everything was going to come out 
all right. Things apparently had not 
changed a bit—in fact Agatha’s story 
would, perhaps, have a damning effect 
upon the case against Sam—but still 
even in the face of this fact, Leona’s 
elation continued. She felt that every- 
thing was going to be all right, and she 
was immeasureably happy for the first 
time since Sam’s apprehension. Surely 
her intuition would not play her false. 

Agatha Webb stopped short in a trip 
between kitchen table and stove as her 
visitors entered the room. Standing 
under the kitchen light, so that part of 
her face was in shadow, she presented 
an eerie, uncanny sort of appearance. 

Leona, speaking evenly, said: 

“Agatha, this is the chief of police 
and the prosecuting attorney. I want 
you to tell them what you told me about 
seeing Sam come home last night.” 

Agatha’s old eyes flickered balefully. 

“All right,” she said, “I’ll tell ’em. I 
couldn’t sleep last night,” she began and 
continued through the story as she had 
told it to Leona, concluding with: 
“And after Sam had hid the knife in 
the spout he came up to the porch, 
leaned against the post a minute, and 
then went up to bed. And I can take 
you around to the front of the house 
and show you the knife right now!” 

Deep silence fell on the little group 
as Agatha concluded her tale. Leona 
looked at the men. Sam seemed infi- 
nitely shocked and immensely incredu- 
lous, Leona’s heart leaped as she saw 
that his appearance mirrored nothing 
but Jim Ferguson was 
frankly triumphant. Peterson was sur- 
prised and a little sad. Leona knew 
that he liked Sam, and she felt that 
Peterson regretted hearing this appar- 
ently conclusive evidence. Bradhurst 
looked surprised, speculative, and puz- 
zled. 


innocence. 
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“But here’s the funny thing about 
it,” Leona explained casually, while she 
looked at Agatha critically. “There is 
no blood upon the knife. No stains 
were made on the knife by Sam while 
he was putting the knife in the spout, 
but a few minutes later when he leaned 
against the post he left a very distinct 
mark there. The thing,” she declared 
briskly and convincingly, “isn’t possi- 
ble, Agatha Webb! How do you ac- 
count for it?” 

Leona marked with delight that a 
look of confusion and. apprehension 
came to Agatha’s face. Agatha glanced 
around wildly a moment, and then, as 
though realizing that her facial expres- 
sion was giving her away, she dropped 
her glance. 

“He—he wore gloves when he put 
the knife in the spout,” said Agatha 
slowly and without conviction, “but he 
took them off before he leaned against 
the post.” 

Her attitude and appearance were so 
completely tremulous that every one in 
the group started a little. Leona rushed 
to Agatha and caught Agatha’s right 
hand in her own. 

“You're lying!” Leona said sternly. 
“You put that knife in the spout your- 
self. You smeared blood from a 
wound in your own arm on Sam’s hand 
when you found him lying drunk on 
the porch, and then you pressed his 
hand against the post! Look!” 

Leona held Agatha’s right arm to 
the light and pulled her sleeve back 
a little. An inch or two above the wrist 
a bandage had been wound around the , 
arm. Leona, despite Agatha’s 
and squirmings, tore this bandage off. 
The men came close. Another startled 
movement occurred among them as they 
looked. There was a deep cut in 
Agatha’s forearm. 

“You see?” said Leona. “She 
wanted to make it appear that Sam was 
guilty of the murder. She wanted to 
fasten the crime on him. She hates 


cries 
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She told me she hates all the 
Agatha killed Rob- 


Sam. 
Bradhurst family. 
ert Bradhurst!” 
Leona dropped Agatha’s arm 
stood looking at the aged servant. 
Fear, rage, bafiled hate tore through 
Agatha’s She started to speak 
several inarticulate 
mouthings 
Henry 
Leona. 
“You hates the 
whole family ?” he queried. 
“That’s what she told me just a short 
time ago,” Leona. “She said she 
hated you all. She said Sam was going 
;, and then she’d see to it that 


and 


body. 
times, but only 
from her. 
rst stepped: close to 
say she she 
» Bradhurst 


Savs 


said 


to get hi 
you got yours.” 


Pradhurst gazed at the old servant 


coldly, speculatively. 
“Agatha Webb and her brother, who 
work for Robert Bradhurst, 
are both crooks,” he declared. “They 
tried to blackmail us and to steal from 
us. They would stop at nothing to 
own interests. Neither of 
them ever had the slightest sense of 
loyalty. I should have discharged 
Agatha long ago if I had not taken pity 
on her in her old age. Now I haven't 
the slightest pity for her. I—I hope—— 
Well, why become angry at an old 
woman with a distorted, evil mind? 
But she rp allowed to send an 
innocen* chair for what 
tome one else has done. J——” 


used to 


further their 


+ 


ustn’t be 
man to the 
“You, vou, aren't———” she cried. 

am,” Bradhurst said 
think Agatha was going 
I’m not going to tell the 
certainly am. When 
I saw the imprint of Sam’s hand on the 
post this morning my first instinct was 
to rub it out. I didn’t how it 
had got there, but it disturbed me. 
But I saw Agatha and Maria watching 
Instead, I de- 
termined to utilize it to make Sam stop 
drinking, 


“Certainly | 


coolly. 


to say that 


whole story. But] 


know 


me, so | i sis 


drinking had worried 
that by allowing 
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the print to remain on the post Sam 
could be shown to what dangerous 
lengths his drinking would take him, 
and that he might be led to reform. 
I’m glad to say it has had that effect. 
Sut I felt that I must call even more 
attention to the hand print, if I wanted 
to make the lesson effective, than 
merely to allow it to remain on the 
post. So I went to Sam’s room, found 
that his right hand was bloody, and 
washed it. And I searched and found 
a bloody handkerchief and hid the 
handkerchief in the register. And all 
the time I was doing this I was being 
watched by Agatha Maria. I! 
knew they would tell the story, link 
Sam with the murder, and thereby make 
a 
Leona saw Jim Ferguson move for- 
ward, startled, aggressive, alert, 


and 


his lesson a mighty good one. 


“You—you knew about the murder 
before you met me?” queried Jim ex- 
citedly. 

for a moment Bradhurst said noth- 
ing. Leona’s left Brad- 
hurst’s face, and, though she could not 
sensed the tensity 
one in the room 


eyes never 
see the others, she 
with which 
awaited his answer. 

“Yes,” Bradhurst replied evenly. “I 
killed Robert Bradhurst! He had in- 
sulted my dead mother beyond endur- 
ance. I will show the letter in which 
he did so to the authorities 
whenever they see fit!’ 


every 


proper 


An almost stupefied silence fell upon 
the room. Then Leona moved toward 
Sam, who caught her hungrily in his 
arms. 

“T—] thought that was the way of 
it,” Leona whispered to Sam. “Tntui- 
tion told me that Henry Bradhurst 
killed his half brother. When Agatha’s 
story didn’t ring true I felt sure of it. 
[ thought by getting the chief and Jim 
here I might get at the truth of it. 
And it 

A gurgle of rage burst from Agatha 


worked—it worked!” 
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Webb. She shook her fist beneath 


Bradhurst’s face. 

“TI was going to wipe you all out!” 
she cried. “I followed you last night. 
I knew you were up to some devilment 
because you never left the house so 
late in all the time I’ve known you. 
So I followed you and watched you. 
I saw you kill Bob Bradhurst! I fol- 
lowed you home. I saw you hide the 
knife in the spout. You wore gloves; 
that’s why there was no stain on the 
knife. Then, a little later, when I was 
figuring about how I could make you 
suffer the most through what I knew, 
Sam Church reeled up the walk and 
went to sleep in a drunken stupor on 
the porch. And I went to him and 
cut my arm and smeared his hand and 
printed his hand on the post. And 
then I hauled him up to his room and 
put him to bed. And I wiped my arm 
on his handkerchief and stuffed the 
handkerchief into his pocket. He 
would have hung for Bob Bradhurst’s 
murder if it hadn’t been for you!” 
Agatha shook her fist vindictively while 
her voice rose toa screech. “And after 
Sam was dead,” she went on, “I’d have 
told the truth, and they’d hung you, 
too. And the whole Bradhurst family 
would have been gone!” 

Agatha’s tirade died away. Bradhurst 
said nothing, but Leona saw that he 
was looking at Agatha with eyes that 
fairly flamed. Leona saw Agatha meet 
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Bradhurst’s look defiantly for a long 
moment. Then she crumpled up and, 
whimpering, turned and ran out of the 
house. Jim Ferguson followed her. 
He seemed glad of the opportunity for 
leaving. 

Peterson advanced and put his hand 
on Bradhurst’s shoulder. 

“You better come with 
Peterson, without malice. 

3radhurst took his watch from his 
pocket and looked at it casually for 
a moment or so. 

“It’s just the right time,” he said. 
“T cleaned up all my affairs at the office 
to-day, and I figured that by six o'clock 
to-night Sam would have learned a les- 
son he wouldn’t forget. So I sent you 
a confession, chief, telling my part in 
the affair. I gave instruction to the 
messenger to have it reach you at ex- 
actly six. It’s undoubtedly at your of- 
fice now. I couldn’t quite understand 
how Sam’s hand had become bloody, 
but I figured it would all come out when 
I confessed to the murder. I figured 
that everything would be cleared up by 
six o’clock. And I was right.  Lis- 
ten!” 

The four of them listened. Leona, 
safe in Sam’s arms, heard the chimes 
of a near-by church ringing for the six- 
o’clock hour. Bradhurst, punctual in 
all the petty things of his orderly, meth- 
odical life, had also been absolutely 
punctual in his life’s biggest event! 


said 


me,” 


— 
—— 
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JUDGE SHOWS MERCY TO EMBEZZLER 


TN 


pronouncing sentence upon James O. Lawrence, a bookkeeper in the Fort 


4 Dearborn National Bank, Federal Judge Carpenter of Chicago, said that the 
temptation under which Lawrence had labored was almost too great for any 


human being to bear. 


and seventy-eight dollars from the bank in an endeavor to save the life of his 
He had little money of his own at the time but knew that 


wife’s mother. 


Lawrence had embezzled three thousand eight hundred 


i 


he would inherit a legacy and could then replace the cash he had stolen. 
As soon as he received his inheritance Lawrence made restitution to the 


bank. 
to prosecute the case. 
of a deputy marshal. 


Both the surety company, which had bonded him, and the bank refused 
The judge sentenced hii1 to one day in the custody 








fack-o (Judgment 
% Fdger Wallace 
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Author of ‘‘Stamped in Gold,’’ etc. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
SOON ¢ after the murder of “Snow” Gregory, a member of Colonel] Dan Boundary’s gang of black- 
mailers, the colonel receives a playing card, the jack of clubs, signed “Jack o’ Judgment,’’ and 
threatening vengeance, He complains to Stafford King, chief of the London detective force, who has 
been investigating the activities of Boundary and his “business associates,” and to Sir Stanley Bel- 
com, first commissioner of police. King loves Maisie White, a ‘‘male’ impersonator and the daughter 
of Solomon White, formerly Boundary’s right-hand man. 

telieving that Sclomon White is a traitor, Boundary has him murdered and his daughter ab- 
ducted. She is rescued by Jack o’ Judgment. 

Boundary’s aides become so terrified by the success of their archenemy, Jack o’ Judgment, and 
by Sir Belcom’s increasing knowledge of thelr doings, that the colonel orders “Swell” Crewe to find 
out Snow Gregory's real name and relatives, so that the blackmailers may act against thelr unknown 
foe. Meanwhile, the police begin to close in on the gang, arresting one member after another, on 
evidence framed against the accused by Jack o’ Judgment. The colonel has almost completed his 
plans for fleeing from England when he discovers that a large part of his money has been destroyed 
by acid, 


CHAPTER XXXV. would eat ina few hours. It was placed 
in the safe, and in time the corrosive 
worked through.” 

JHE colonel wiped his burned He shrugged his shoulders and left 


THE AVIATOR. 


and discolored hands after he the room without another word. 

had dropped the last diamond “Thirty-five years’ work, that repre- 
into a medicine bottle which sents, Crewe,” he said as they were 
the bank manager happened to have in’ driving back to the flat; “thirty- five 
the room. years of risk and thought and organi- 

“That’s something saved from the zation, and ended in pulp that burns 
vreck, at any rate,” he said. your fingers when you touch it.” 

He had gone suddenly old and his “Jack o’ Judgment!’ he went on 
mouth trembled, as many a younger wonderingly. “Jack o’ Judgment! 
mouth had trembled in despair so that Well, he’s had his judgment, all right, 
Colonel Boundary might become a rich and I’m going to have mine. You 
man. needn't tell Pinto what happened this 

“Something saved from the wreck,” — Leave him guessing. He’s 
he repeated slowly. got a pretty thick bank roll, and I'll 

» Manager’s grave eyes were fixed agree to that grand scheme of his for 
on his. sharing.” 

“I'm not blaming you, Ferguson,” The thought seemed to cheer him, 
said the colonel. “It was a plot to ruin and by the time they reached the flat 
me, and it succeeded.” he was almost jovial. 

“What do you think happened?” “Well, what’s the news?” asked 

asked the troubled lerguson. Pinto eagerly. 

“The second package was a box filled “Fine,” said the colonel. “Every- 
with a very strong acid,” said the colo- thing is as it should be.” 
nel. “Probably the box was made of “Stop fooling,’ replied the other. 
soft metal, through which the acid “What is the news? 
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“The news,” said the colonel, “is that 
I’ve decided to agree to your unselfish 
suggestion.” 

“What’s that?” said the unsuspicious 
Pinto. 

“That we should pool and divide.” 

“Jack o’ Judgment’s got your money, 
too!” said Pinto, who cherished no il- 
lusions about the colonel’s generosity. 

“How well he knows me!” said 
Boundary. “Now come, Pinto; we’re 
all in this, sink or swim. I told Crewe 
going down that I intended dividing; 
didn’t I, Crewe?” 

“You said something like that,” said 
Crewe cautiously. 

“Now we'll pool our money,” said 
the colonel, ‘and divide it three ways. 
’ll make a fair proposition. We'll 
divide it into four, and the man who 
puts in the most shall take two shares. 
Is it a bet?” 

“T suppose so,” said Pinto reluc- 
tantly. “What is the truth about your 
money? Did Jack o’ Judgment get it?” 

“I hadn’t any money,” said the colo- 
nel blandly. “I’ve about a thousand 
pounds hidden away in this room; that 
is all—if Jack hasn’t been in.” 

He unlocked the safe and made an 
inspection. 

“Yes, a little over a thousand, if any- 
thing. ae 


’ 


How much have you, Crewe: 
“Three thousand,” said Crewe. 
“That four thousand. 

what have you got, Pinto?” 

“I’ve about five thousand,” said 
Pinto, trying to appear unconcerned. 

The colonel made a little whistling 
noise through his teeth. 

“Bring fifty,” he said. “I’m 
serious, Pinto. Bring fifty!” 

“But how can I get it?” demanded 
the other frantically. 

“Get it,’ said the colonel. “It is 
highly probable that it will be no use 
to any of us. Let us at least have the 
illusion of being well off.” 


Now 


makes 


dead 


In greater leisure than either of her 
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three companions in crime were exhib- 
iting, Lollie Marsh was preparing to 
take her departure to New York. She 
was packing at leisure in her cozy flat 
on Tavistock Avenue, stopping now and 
again to consider the problem of the 
superfluous article of clothing—a prob- 
lem which presents itself to all pack- 
ers. 

Between whiles she arrested her la- 
bors to think of something else, 
Kneeling down by the side of her 
trunk, she would give herself up to long 
reveries, which ended in a sigh and the 
resumption of her packing. 

By the commonly accepted standards 
of civilization she was a wicked woman, 
but there are degrees of wickedness. 
She had searched her mind to recall all 
the qualms she had felt in her long as- 
sociation with the Boundary gang, and 
took an unusual pleasure in her strange 
collection. She remembered when she 
had refused to be drawn into the Cro- 
tin fraud; she recalled her stormy in- 
terview with the colonel, when she de- 
clined to take a part in the ruining of 
young Debenham. 

But mostly she was glad that she 
had never gone any further to carry 
out the colonel’s instructions in regard 
to Stafford King. Not that she would 
have succeeded, she told herself, with a 
little smile, but she was glad she had 
never seriously tried. 

Her mind switched to Crewe and 
switched back again. Crewe was the 
one face she did not wish to see, the 
one member of the gang that she put 
aside from the others and_ willfully 
veiled. Crewe had always been kind to 
her, always courteous, her champion in 
all bad times. She wondered what had 
brought him down to his present level, 
and why a man possessed of education, 
and who at one time, as she knew, had 
been an officer in a crack 
should have fallen so readily under 
Soundary’s influence. 

She made a little face and went on 


regimeiit, 
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with her packing. She did not want to 
think about Crewe for obvious reasons. 
Yet, as he had said—but he hadn't 
said, she told herself. 

She took a delight in torturing her- 
self with pictures of her own humilia- 
tion, though she may have counted it 
to the good that she was capable of 
feeling humiliated at all. She finished 
her trunk, squeezed in the last article, 
and locked down the lid. She looked 
at her wrist watch; it was half past 
nine. Stafford King had not asked to 
see her, and she had the evening free. 

She had only spoken the truth when 
she had told Boundary that the police 
chief had made no inquiries as to the 
gang. Stafford King knew human na- 
ture rather well, and he would not make 
the mistake of questioning her. Or 
perhaps it was because he did not wish 
to spoil the value of his gifts by fix- 
ing a price—the price of treachery. 

She wondered what the colonel was 
doing, and Pinto—and Crewe. She 
stamped her foot impatiently. She was 
indulging in the kind of insanity of 
which hitherto she had shown no symp- 
toms. She looked at her watch again 
and then remembered the Orpheum. It 
was a favorite house of hers. She 
could always get a free box, if there 
was one vacant, and she had spent 
many of her lonely evenings in that 
way. She had always declined Pinto’s 
offer to share his own, and of late he 
had not been inviting her. 

She dressed and took a taxi 
Orpheum, The _ booking-office 
knew her and, without asking her de- 
sires, drew a slip from the ticket rack. 

“I can give you box C to-night, Miss 
Marsh,” he said. “That is the one 


4 ” 


the ‘governor’s.’ 


to the 


| eL- 
ClCTK 


abov 4 
The governor was Pinto. 
“Have you a good house ?” 

The youth shook his head. 

“We are not having the houses we 
had when Miss White was here,” he 
said. “What’s become of her, miss?” 

8A ps 
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“T don’t know,” said Lollie shortly. 

She had to pass to the back of Pinto’s 
box to reach the little staircase which 
led to the box above. She thought she 
heard voices, and, stopping in the door, 
listened. Perhaps Crewe had come 
down or the colonel. But it was not 
Crewe’s voice she heard. The door was 
slightly ajar, and the man who was 
talking was evidently on the point of 
departure, because she glimpsed his 
hand upon the handle and his voice was 
so distinct that he must have been quite 
near her. 

“_____three o’clock in the morning. 
You can’t miss the aérodrome. It is a 
mile out of Bromley on the main road 
and on the right. You will see three 
red lamps burning in a triangle.” 

The aérodrome! She put her hand 
to her mouth to suppress an exclama- 
tion. Pinto was talking, but his voice 
was a mumble. 

“Very good,” said the strange voice. 
“T can carry three or four passengers 
if you like. There’s plenty of room. 
Of course, if you’re by yourself, so 
much the better. I shall expect you at 
three o’clock. The weather's fine.” 

The door opened, and she crouched 
against the wall so that the 
door hid her, and heard Pinto call the 
man back by name. 

“Cartwright,” she repeated; ‘“Cart- 
wright. A mile out of Bromley on ti 
main road. Three lamps in a red tri- 
»? 


oper in y 


angle 
She was going to slip up the stai: 


but the door had closed on Cartwright 


and making a swift decision, she passed 


4 
his box 


and came again into the 

bule of the theater. Presently she 

the man appear. She guessed it 

he by the smile on his face, and when 
he said “Good night” to the attendant 
at the barrier she recognized his voi 
She followed him, but let him get out- 
side the theater before she spoke to 
him. Then suddenly she laid her hand 
on his arm, 
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“Isn’t it Mr. Cartwright?” she asked. 

He looked round into her smiling 
face in surprise, taking off his hat. 

“That is my name,” he said with a 
smile. “I don’t remember e 

“Oh, I’m a friend of Mr. Silva,” she 
said. “I’ve heard a lot about you.” 

“Oh, indeed ?” said he. 

He was a little puzzled because he 
thought that the projected flight was 
a dead secret, and she guessed his 
thoughts. 

“You won't tell Mr. Silva I told you? 
He begged me not to repeat it to any- 
body, even to you. But I know he’s 
leaving to-morrow morning; isn’t he?” 

He nodded. 

“T know an awful lot,” she said; and 
then: “Won’t you come and have sup- 
per with me? I’m starving!” 

Cartwright hesitated. He had 
expected so charming a diversion and 
really there was no reason why he 
should not accept the invitation. He 
was not due at Bromley until early in 
the morning, and the girl was young 
and pretty and evidently a friend of his 
employer. It was she who hailed the 
taxi, and they drove to a select little 
restaurant at the back of Shaftesbury 
Avenue. 

“You're not seeing Pinto—I mean, 
Mr. Silva—again to-night, are you?” 
she asked. 

“No; I’m not seeing him unti!—well, 
until I see him.” He smiled again. 

“Well, I want to tell you something.” 

He thought she was charmingly em- 
barrassed, and in truth she was to in- 
vent the story she had to tell. 

“You know why Mr. Silva is leav- 
ing England in such a hurry?” 

He nodded. She wished she knew, 
too, or had the slightest inkling of the 
yarn which Pinto had spun. And then 
the man enlightened her. 

“Political,” he said. 

“Exactly; political,” she said easily. 
“But you will realize that it is not nec- 
essarily he who is making this flight.” 


not 
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“I did understand that he was mak- 
ing the flight himself,” said the aviator 
in surprise. 

“But’—she was desperate now— 
“has he never told you of the other 
gentleman who was coming, the other 
political person who really must go to 
Portugal at once?” 

“No, he certainly did not,” said Cart- 
wright; “he told me distinctly that he 
was going himself.” 

The girl leaned back in her chair, 
baffled but thoughtful. 

“Oh, of course he told you that,” she 
said with a knowing smile. “You see, 
there are some things he is not allowed 
to tell you. But do not be surprised 
if you have two passengers instead of 
one.” 

“T shan’t be surprised; I shall be 
pleased. The machine will carry half 
a dozen,” said Cartwright readily, “but 
I certainly thought——” 

“Wait till you see him,” said the girl, 
waving a finger with mock solemnity. 

He found her a cheerful companion 
through the meal, but there were cer- 
tain intervals of abstraction in her 
cheerfulness, intervals when she was 
thinking very rapidly and reconstruct- 
ing the plan which Pinto had made. So 
he was one of the rats who were de- 
serting the sinking ship and leaving the 
colonel and Crewe to face the music. 
And Crewe—that was the thought up- 
permost in her mind. 

When she parted from the pilot she 
had only one thought—to warn the 
colonel of Pinto’s treachery—and_ to 
warn Crewe. And somehow Crewe 
seemed to bulk most importantly at that 
moment, 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 
LOLLIE 
HAT should she do? It was her 
sense of loyalty which brought 
the colonel first to her mind. She must 
warn him. She went into a tube-sta- 
tion telephone box and rang his apart- 


PROPOSES. 
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ment, but received no answer. Her 
quest for Crewe had as little result. 
She drove off to the flat, thinking that 
possibly the telephone might be out of 
order, or that they would have returned 
by the time she reached there, but there 
was no answer to her ring. She went 
out again into the street in despair 
and walked slowly toward Regent 
Street. Then she saw two people ahead 
of her and recognized the swing of the 
colonel’s shoulders. She broke into a 
run and overtook them. The colonel 
swung round as she uttered his name 
and peered at her. 

“Lollie!” he said in surprise, and he 
looked past her as though seeking some 
police shadow. 

“I have something important to tell 
you,” she said. “Let us go up here.” 

They turned into a deserted side 
street, and rapidly she told her story. 

“So Pinto’s getting out, is he?” said 
the colonel thoughtfully. “Well, it is 
no more than I expected. An aéro- 
plane, too! Well, that’s enterprising. 
[ thought of something of the sort, but 
there’s nowhere I could go, except to 
America.” He dropped his head onto 
his chest and was considering some- 
thing. “Thank you, Lollie,” he said 
simply. “I’m glad that you didn’t go 
with Selby; you would never have got 
to the Continent alive.” 

He said this in an ordinary conver- 
sational tone, and the girl gasped. She 
did not ask him for an explanation and 
he offered none. Crewe, standing in 
the background, looked at the man with 
something like bewilderment. 

“And now I think you’d better make 
a real get-away and not trust to the 
police,” said the colonel. “Maybe with 
the best intentions in the world Staff- 
ord King can’t save you if I happen 
to be arrested. And you, too, Crewe.” 
He turned to the other. 

“So Pinto is going, eh?’ He bit 
his nether lip. “And that is why he 
promised to bring the fifty thousand 
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to-morrow morning. Well, somehow I 
don’t think Pinto will go.” He spoke 
deliberately. “I don’t think Pinto will 
go.” 

“It is too dangerous for you to stop 
him,” said Crewe. 

“I shall not try to stop him,” said 
the other. “There’s somebody besides 
myself on Pinto’s track, and that some- 
body is going to pull him down.” 

“But why don’t you escape, colonel ?” 
she urged. “There is the aéroplane 
waiting at Bromley. We could easily 
persuade the man that Pinto sent us.” 

He shook his head. 

“You take your own advice,” he said, 
“and clear out to-night. Get her away, 
Crewe. Don’t worry about the police. 
You’ve got twenty-four hours. This 
is Pinto’s night,” he said between his 
teeth, ‘“Pinto’s night—the dirty 
hound!” 

Slowly they paced the street together 
in silence. When they came to the 
end the colonel turned. 

“IT want to shake hands with you, 
Lollie. I shook hands with you once 
before, intending to send you to a very 
quick decease. You're carrying your 
money with you; aren’t you, Crewe?” 

“Yes,” said the other. 

“Good!” responded 
“Now get away.” 

He took no other farewell, but 
turned abruptly and left them. Crewe 
was following him, but the girl caught 
his arm. 

“Don’t go,” she said in a low voice; 
“don’t you know the colonel better?” 

“T hate leaving him like this,” he said. 

“So do I,” said the girl quietly; “I’ve 
still got decent feeling left. 
We're all in this together. We’re all 
crooks as bad as we can possibly be, 
and if he’s used us we’ve been willing 
tools. What is your Christian name?” 
she asked. 

He looked at her in surprise. 

“Jack,” he said. “What a 
question to ask!” 


the colonel. 


some 


weird 
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“TIsn’t it?” she said with a laugh but 
a little catch in her throat. “Only we’re 
to be comrades and stick to one an- 
other, and I hate calling you by your 
surname, so I’m going to call you 
Jack.” 

It was his turn to be amused. They 
walked in the opposite direction to that 
which the colonel had taken. 

“You’re very quiet,” she said after 
. while, 

“Aren't I?” He laughed. 

“Have I offended you?” she asked 
quickly. “Was it wrong to call you 
Jack? Oh, yes, somebody else must 
have called you Jack.” 

“No, no, it isn’t that,” he said, “but 
I haven’t been called by my Christian 
name for years and years, and some- 
how it seems to span all the bad times 
and take me back to the—the 

“The ‘Jack’ days?” she suggested, 
and he nodded. 

Then after another period of silence 
he said: 

“This is a queer ending to it all, isn’t 
it?” Her heart skipped a beat. 

“Ending?” she whispered. “No, no, 
not ending! It may be the beginning 
of a new life and a new way of living 
that life. I’m not getting sentimental 
she added quickly. “Only I’ve faith 
that there’s something better in life 
than I’ve ever found.” 

“T should think there is,” said Crewe. 
“Tt couldn’t be much worse, could it?” 

“IT haven’t been bad,” she said, “not 
bad like you probably think I have.” 

“I never thought you were bad,” he 
said; “you were just a victim like the 
rest of them. You were only a kid 
when you started working for the colo- 
nel, weren’t you?” 

She nodded. 

“Well, there’s a chance for you, Lol- 
lie. Your passage is booked and all that 
sort of thing. Have you sufficient 
money ?” 

“T’ve plenty of money,” she said. 

“Fine!” He dropped his hand 
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lightly on her shoulder. “There’s a big 
chance for you, my girl.” 

“And for you?” she asked, 

He laughed. 

“There is no chance for me at all,” 
he said simply; “they’ll take me and 
they’ll take Pinto, and last of all they'll 
take the colonel. It is written,’ he 
added philosophically. ‘Why, what is 
the matter?” 

She stood stock-still and was hold- 
ing onto his arm with both hands. 

“You mustn’t say that, you musin’t 
say that!” she said brokenly. “It isn’t 
finished for you, Jack. There’s a 
chance to get out, and the colonel has 
told you there’s a chance. He meant 
it. He knows much more than we do, 
If you’ve got murder on your soul, or 
something worse, if you feel that you’re 
altogether so bad that there isn’t a 
chance for you, that there’s no goodness 
in your life which can be expanded, 
why, just wait and take what’s coming. 
But if you feel that in another land, 
with—with some one who loves you by 
your side——” 

Her voice broke. 

“Why, Lollie,” he said gently, “you 
don’t mean——” 

“T’m just as shameless as I’ve ever 
been,” she said, “and I’m proposing to 
‘s She stopped, — blushing. 
Then she took a fresh start. “I’m go- 
ing away to a new land and a new 
life. Do you want—will you 

“Will T go?” he asked. 

She nodded. 

“T’ll go anywhere with that prospect 
in sight.” He slipped his arm round 
her shoulders, and, bending, kissed her 
on the cheek. 


—to 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE FALL OF PINTO 


\ HILE Pinto was putting the finish- 


ing touches to his scheme of 
flight, the colonel paced his room, whis- 
tling jerkily. He was restless and nerv- 
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ous, and rendered all the more irri- 
table by the disappearance of his serv- 
ant, a minor member of the gang, who 
had been a participant in every act of 
villainy, and who had been in charge 
of the arrangements for the abduction 
of Maisie White. Twice in the course 
of the evening he wandered through 
the hall, opened the outer door, and 
looked out onto the landing. 

On the first occasion there was noth- 
ing to see, but on the second it was 
only by the narrowest margin of time 
that he failed to detect a dark figure 
moving noiselessly up the stairs and 
disappearing onto the second landing. 
The man above heard the door open 
and close again, and stood waiting. 
Then, when no sound reached him, he 
moved to the door of Pinto’s flat, 
opened it, deposited the suit case which 
he was carrying in the hall, and closed 
the door softly behind him. 

He was within for about a quarter 
of an hour; then he reappeared, and, 
still carrying his suit case, passed 
swiftly down the stairs and out into the 
street. The clock struck half past nine 
as he disappeared, and a quarter of an 
hour later Stafford King received by 
special messenger a communication 
which gave him something to think 
about. He read it through twice, then 
called up the first commissioner and 
give him the gist of it. 

“That’s the third time we've had this 
sort of message,” he said. 

“The others have proved right,” said 
the commissioner’s voice; “why 
shouldn't this?” 

“But it seems incredible,” said Staff- 
ord in perplexity. “We've been 
watching these people for years and 
we've never found them with the 
goods.” 

“I should certainly act on it, King, 
if I. were you,” said the commissioner. 
“Let me know what happens. Of 
course you may make a mistake, but 
you must take a chance on that,” 
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Pinto had a lot of business to do at 
the theater that night. For a week 
he had not banked the theater’s earn- 
ings, but had converted them into pa- 
per money, and now he took from his 
safe the last penny he could carry. It 
was half past eleven when he arrived 
at his club, where supper had been 
prepared for him. He paid the bill 
from notes he had taken from the bank 
that day. Presently the waiter came 
back. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but the cash- 
ier says that this note is a bad one.” 

“A bad one?” said Pinto in surprise, 
and took it in his hand. 

There was no doubt whatever that 
the man was right. It was the most ob- 
vious forgery he had ever handled. 

“Then I’ve been stung.” He smiled. 
“Here’s another.” 

He took the second note and exam- 
ined it. That also was bad, as he could 
tell at a glance. In the tail pocket of 
his dress coat he had the money he had 
taken from the theater and was able 
to settle the bill. 

He wag worried on the journey back 
to the flat. He had drawn a hundred 
pounds from the bank that morning in 
five-pound notes. He remembered put- 
ting them into his pocketbook and had 
had no occasion to disturb them since. 
It was unlikely that the bank would 
have given him such obvious forgeries. 
He was stepping from the taxi when 
the awful truth dawned on him. The 
notes had been planted, the forgeries 
substituted for the good paper! He 
was putting his hand in his pocket, in- 
tending to take out the money and push 
it down the nearest drain, when he was 
gripped. 

“Sorry and all that,” said a voice. 

He turned round, shaking like an as- 
pen. 

“Stafford King!” he said dully. 

“Stafford King it is. I have a war- 
rant for your arrest, Silva, on a charge 
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of counterfeiting and passing forged 
notes. Bring him up to his rooms.” 

The colonel heard the noise on the 
stairs and came to the door. He stood, 
a silent spectator, watching with un- 
moved face the procession as it passed 
up to the floor above. 

“T want your key,” said Stafford; 
and humbly the Portuguese handed it 
to him. 

Stafford opened 
snapped on the light. 

“Bring him in,” he said to the de- 
tective who held Pinto. “What room is 
this ?” 

“My dining room,” said Pinto faintly. 

Stafford entered the room, turning on 
the light as he did so. 

“Hello, Pinto!” he said. 

Pinto could only look. 

The table was littered with copper 
plates and ink rollers. There was a 
thick pad of counterfeit money on one 
corner of the table, held down by a 
paper weight; little bottles of acids 
were scattered about, and near the ta- 
ble was a small lever press, so small 
that a man might carry it in a cor- 
ner of his hand bag. 

“TJ think I have got you, Pinto,” said 
Stafford King; and Pinto Silva nodded 
before he fell limply into the arms of 
his captor. 

Maisie White had gone to bed early. 
The bell rang three times before she 
awoke. She slipped into a dressing 
gown and, going to the window, leaned 
out. She looked down upon the up- 
turned face of a girl, and in spite of 
the distance and the darkness of the 
night, recognized her. The man who 
stood in the background, however, she 
could not for the moment place. 
Nevertheless, she did not hesitate to 
go downstairs. 

“Ts that Miss White?” asked the girl. 

“Yes. It is Lollie Marsh, isn’t it? 
Won't you come in?” 

Lollie was hesitant. 

“Yes,” she said after 


the door and 


, 


a while, and 
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they went upstairs together. “I’m very 
sorry I disturbed you, Miss White, but 
it is a matter which can’t very well 
wait. You know that Mr. Stafford 
King has been kind to me?” 

Maisie nodded. She was looking at 
the girl with interest, and was surprised 
to note how pretty she was. She could 
not forget what Lollie Marsh had done 
for her that dreadful night at the nurs- 
ing home, and if the truth be told, she 
had inspired the assistance which Staff- 
ord had been giving the girl. 

“Mr. King has booked my passage 
to America, as you probably know,” 
Lollie went on, “but at the last moment 
I have been obliged to change my 
plans.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that,” said the 
girl; “I was hoping that you’d get away 
be fore——’”’ 

“I am hoping to get away _ be- 
fore’—Lollie smiled  faintly—“but, 
you see, one has to be very quick, be- 
cause things are moving at such a rapid 
rate. They arrested Pinto to-night— 
we only just heard of it.” 

“Arrested Silva?” said the girl in 
“That is news to me. What 
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surprise. 
is the charge? 

“T didn’t quite understand what the 
charge was. I know he’s arrested,” 
said Lollie. “And the colonel has ad- 
vised me to get out as quickly as I 
can. And there’s a big chance for me, 
Miss White. I’m going to be mar- 
ried!” 

She blurted the words out, and Mai- 
sie stared at her. Somehow she had 
never thought of Lollie Marsh as a 
person who would get married, and it 
vas amazing to see the confusion and 
shyness into which her confession had 
thrown her. 

“I congratulate you with all my 
heart,” said Maisie. “Who is the for- 
tunate man?” 

“I can’t tell you. Yes, I will,” said 
the girl; “I’ll trust you—I’m marrying 
Jack Crewe.” 
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“Crewe? I remember. Mr. King 
spoke about him. But isn’t he one of 
the—isn’t he a friend of the colonel’s?” 

Lollie nodded. 

“Yes, but we're going away to-night. 
That is why I came to see you.” 

Maisie White clasped the girl’s hands 
in hers. 

“You yourself are facing a great hap- 
piness and a_ beautiful new life,” 
pleaded Lollie, her eyes filling with 
tears; “can’t you feel some sympathy 
with me? For I want love and happi- 
ness and security more even than you, 
because you have never known any- 
thing of the dreadful apprenhensions 
and uncertainties such as I have passed 
through. And I want you to help me 
in this. I’m not going to ask you to 
influence Mr. King to do anything but 
his duty. But I want just a chance for 
Jack.” 

Maisie shook her head. 

“T don’t know that I can promise 
that,” she said. “Mr. King has always 
spoken of your friend as one of the 
least dangerous of the gang. When 
are you leaving?” 

“To-night.” 

“To-night? But how?” 

“That’s a secret.” 

“But it is a secret I won't reveal.” 
Maisie smiled. 

“By aéroplane,” said Lollie after a 
moment’s hesitation, and told the story 
of Pinto’s preparation. 

“You'd better not tell me where 
you’re going,” warned Maisie, but she 
didn’t stop Lollie in time. ‘Well, I 
wish you luck and I'll do my best for 
you.” 

She stooped and kissed the girl. 

“There’s one warning I want to give 
you, Miss White,” said Lollie as she 
stood in the doorway. “The colonel 
is a desperate man, and I don’t think, 
somehow, that he’s coming through this 
with his life. He’s been a good friend 
of mine up to a point and according to 
his lights, but you’ve been good and 
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Mr. King has been more than good. 
Beware of the colonel now that you 
have him at bay! That is all!” 

Then she was gone. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
OLD FILMS, 


‘THEY brought Pinto Silva into the 

magistrate’s court at Bow Street 
the following morning in a condition 
of collapse. The man was dazed by his 
misfortune, incapable of answering the 
questions which were put to him, or 
even of instructing the exasperated so- 
licitor who had been with him for an 
hour. 

By the solicitor’s side. was a gray- 
faced, shrunken man, whose clothes 
did not seem to fit him and who at the 
end of the proceedings whispered some- 
thing into the lawyer’s ear. But the 
application which was made for bail 
was rejected. The evidence was too 
damning, and the knowledge that the 
prisoner was not English and that it 
would be impossible to extradite him 
if he managed to make his escape to an- 
other country, all helped to influence 
the magistrate in his refusal. 

Colonel Boundary did not speak to 
the man under arrest or as much as 
look at him. He got out of court after 
the proceedings had terminated, the 
cynosure of every policeman’s eye, and 
drove back to his apartments. He had 
not heard from Crewe or Lollie that 
morning, and he guessed that the two 
had left by aéroplane. So he was alone, 
he thought, and the very knowledge had 
the effect of stiffening him. 

He could go through the remainder 
of his papers at his leisure, without fear 
of interruption. The lesser members 
of the gang had been controlled by 
Selby or Crewe, and they would not 
approach him directly, but he did not 
doubt that there were a score of little 
men waiting to jump into the witness 
box the moment he was caught, but he 
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had by no means given up hope of es- 
caping. 

For days he had carried in his pocket 
the means of disguise—a safety razor, 
scissors, and a small bottle of a solu- 
tion to darken his face. ° 

Despite his sixty-one years, he was 
a healthy and virile man, capable of un- 
dergoing hardships if the necessity 
arose, but, above all, he had a plan and 
an alternative plan. 

He finished the destruction of his 
correspondence, and then began to 
search his pecket for any stray letters 
which he might have put away absent- 
mindedly. In making this search he 
came upon a long white envelope ad- 
dressed to Crewe, and wondered how 
it had come into his possession. Then 
he remembered that Crewe had handed 
him a letter. 

He looked at the postmark. From 
the college town where Snow Gregory 
had once been a resident. 

This was the report of the agents 
whom Crewe had sent down to dis- 
cover the names of the men who had 
left the university in a certain year. 
Snow Gregory, who had been found 
shot in the streets of London, had left 
the college in that year. It was cer- 
tain that it was a relative of Snow 
Gregory who was called Jack o’ Judg- 
ment and who had ‘taken upon himself 
the task of avenging the man’s death. 

What was Snow Gregory’s real 
name? If he could find that he might 
find Jack o’ Judgment. 

Slowly, as though with a sense that 
the great discovery was imminent, he 
tore open the letter and pulled out the 
three foolscap pages which, with a cov- 
ering note, constituted the contents. 
There were two lists of names of grad- 
uates who had passed out in the year 
which, if Snow Gregory spoke the truth 
in a moment of unusual confidence, was 
the year of his leaving. 

The colonel’s finger traced the lines 
one by one, and he finished the first list 
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without discovering a name which was 
familiar. He was halfway through the 
second list when he stopped and his 
finger jumped. For fully three minutes 
he sat glaring at the paper open- 
mouthed. Then: 

“Merciful Heaven!” he whispered. 

He sat there for the greater part of 
an hour, his chin on his hand, his cyes 
glued to the name. And ail the time 
his active mind was running back 
through the years, piecing together the 
evidence which enabled him to identify 
Jack o’ Judgment without any shadow 
of doubt. 

He rose and went to his bookcase and 
took down volume after volume. They 
were mostly reference books, and for 
some time he searched in vain. Then 
he found a year book which gave him 
the data he wanted and he brought it 
back to the table and scribbled a few 
notes. These he read through and care- 
fully burned. 

He finished his labors with a bright 
look in his eye and strutted int 
bedroom ten years younger in appear- 
ance than he had been that afternoon. 
He put out all the lights and sat 
a little while in the shadow of the cur 
tain, watching the street from the o; 
window. At the corner of the bloc! 
street band was playing, and he was 
prised that he had not noticed the fact 

Very keenly he scrutinized the street 
for some sign of a lurking figure, and 
once he saw a man walk past under th 
light of a street lamp and melt into th 
shadow of a doorway on the opposite 
side of the road. He went into his 
bedroom and brought back a pair of 
night glasses, and focused them 
the figure. 

He chuckled and went out of the flat 
into the street, turning southward. lle 
did not go far, however, before 
stopped and looked back, and his pa- 
tience was rewarded by the sight of 
figure crossing the road and enterin 
the building he had just left. 
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The colonel gave him time, and then 
retraced his steps. He took off his 
boots in the vestibule and went upstairs 
quietly. He was halfway up when he 
heard the soft thud of his own 
closing and grinned again. He gave 
the intruder time to get inside before 
he, too, inserted his key, and, turning 
it without a sound, came into the dark- 
ened hall. There was a light in his 
room, and he heard the sound of a 
drawer being pulled open. Then he 
gripped the handle, and, flinging th 
door open, stepped in. The man who 
was looking through the desk sprang 
up in affright. 

As Boundary had suspected, it was 
his former butler, the man who had 
deserted him the day before without a 
word. He was a big, heavy-jowled 
man of powerful build, and the momen- 
tary look of fright melted to a leer at 
the sight of the colonel’s face. 

“Well, Tom,” said Boundary p! 
antly, “come back for the picki 

“Something like that, guv’n 
the other. “You don’t blame me?” 

“T’ve been pretty good to you, To 
said the colonel. 

“Ugh! I don’t know that I’ve 
thing to thank you for.” 

Here was a man who a month be 
fore would have cringed at the colonel’ 
upraised finger. 

“Oh, don’t you, Tom?” said Bound- 
ary softly. ‘Come, come, that’ 
very grateful.” 

“What have I got to be grateful 1 
you for?” demanded the man. 

“Grateful that you’re alive, Tom,” 
said the colonel, and the servant’s face 
went hard. 

“None of that, colonel,” he reto 
“you can’t afford to talk fresh witl 
[ know a great deal more about | 
than you suppose. You think I’ve g 
no brains.” 

“I know you have brains, Tom,” said 
the colonel, “but you can’t use ’em.” 

“Can’t I, eh? I haven’t been look- 
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ing after you for four or five years and 
doing your dirty work, colonel, with- 
out picking up a little intelligence—and 
a little information! You’d look 


iny if they put me in the witness 


funt 
box Y’ 


He was gaining courage at the very 
mildness of the man of whom he once 
stood in terror. 

“So you’ve come for the pickings?” 
said the colonel, ignoring the threat. 

Vell, help yourself.” 

He went to the sideboard, poured 
himself out a little whisky, and sat 
down by the window to watch the man 
Tom pulled open another 
drawer and closed it again. 

“Now look here, colonel,” he said; 
“T haven’t made so much money out of 
this business as you have. 
pretty bad with me, and I think the 
least you can do is to give me some 
thing to remember you by.” 

The colonel did 
‘ntly his thoughts were wanderin; 
fom,” he said after a while, 

remember three months ago I 
lot of old moving-pictur 


search. 


Things are 


not answer. Ap 


“4 
do 


I remember,” said the man, 
at the change of subject. 
\What’s that to do with it?” 

‘There were about ten boxe 

en’t there?” 

“A dozen, more 
man impatiently. 
colonel, J-——” 
Wait a moment, Tom. I'll discuss 
your share when you’ve given me a lit- 
tle help. Meeting you here—by th 
vay, I saw you out of the 

lking on the other side of the street 

has given me an idea. Where did 
those films ?’ 


likely,” said th 


“Now look here, 


“ 
window, 


you put 
The man grinned, 


‘Are you starting a moving-picture 
pany, colonel ?” 


“Something like that,” replied Bound 


‘ 


ary; “it was the band that gave me 
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the idea really. Do you hear what an 
infernal noise that drum makes?” 

The man made a gesture of impa- 
tience. 

“What is it you want?’ he asked. 
“If you want the film, I put it in my 
pantry, underneath the silver cupboard. 
I suppose now that the partnership’s 
broken up you don’t object to me tak- 
ing the silver? I might be starting a 
little house of my own.” 

“Certainly, certainly, you can take 
the silver,” said the colonel genially. 
“Bring me the film.” 

The man was halfway out of the 
room when he turned round. 

“No tricks, mind you,” he said, “no 
doing funny business when my back’s 
turned.” 

“T shall not move from the chair, 
Tom. You don’t seem to trust me.” 

The ex-valet made two journeys be- 
fore he deposited a dozen shallow tin 
boxes on the desk. 

“There they are,” he said. 
tell me what’s the game.” 

“First of all,” said the colonel, “were 
you serious when you suggested that 
you knew something about me that 
would be worth a lot to the police? 
There goes that drum again, Tom. Do 
you know what use that drum is to 
me ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied the man. “Of 
course I meant what I said. And 
what’s this stuff about the drum?” 

“Why, the people in the street can 
hear nothing when that’s going,” said 
the colonel softly. 

He put his hand in the inside of his 
coat, as though searching for a pocket- 
book, and so quick was he that the 
man, leaning over the table, did not see 
the weapon that killed him. Three 
times the colonel fired. The man slid 
in an inert heap to the ground. 

“Might as well be hung for a sheep 
as a lamb, Tom,” said the colonel, re- 
placing the weapon, and turning the 
body over; he took the scarfpin from 


” 


“Now 
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his own tie and fastened it in that of 
the dead man. Then he took his watch 
and chain from his pocket and slipped 
them in the waistcoat pocket of the 
other. He had a signet ring on his lit- 
tle finger, and this he transferred to 
the finger of the limp figure. 

Then he began opening the boxes of 
old films and twisted their contents 
about the floor, pinning them to the 
curtains, twining them about the legs 
of the chairs, all the time whistling. 
He found a candle in the butler’s pan- 
try and planted it with a steady hand in 
the heap of celluloid coils. This he 
lighted with great care and went out, 
closing the door softly behind him. 
Half an hour later Albemarle Place was 
blocked with fire engines and a dozen 
hoses were playing in vain upon the 
roaring furnace behind the gutted walls 
of Colonel Dan Boundary’s residence. 


Stafford King was an early caller 
at Doughty Street, and Maisie knew, 
both by the unusual hour of the visit 
and by the gravity of the visitor, that 
something extraordinary had happened. 

“Well, Maisie,” he said, “there’s the 
end of the Boundary gang—the colonel 
is dead.” 

“Dead?” she said, open-eyed. 

“We don’t know what happened, but 
the theory is that he shot himself and 
set fire to the house. The body was 
found in the ruins, and I was able to 
identify some of the jewelry—you re- 
member the police had it when he was 
arrested, and we kept a special note of 
it for future reference.” 

She heaved a long sigh. 

“That’s over at last. It is the end 
of a nightmare,” she said, “a horrible, 
horrible nightmare. I wonder. ii 

“What do you wonder?” 

“TI wonder if this is also the end 
of Jack o’ Judgment,” she replied, “or 
whether he will continue working to 
bring to justice those people whom the 
law cannot touch.” 
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“Heaven only knows,” said Stafford, 
“but Ill admit that Jack o’ Judgment 
has been a most useful person so far 
; we are concerned. We should never 
ve collected Pinto or Selby, or even 
the colonel, but for Jack. By the way, 
there is no news of Crewe and the girl.” 

“J suppose they’ve reached their des- 
tination by now?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said Stafford, “hours and 
days ago. Where were they going, 
by the way?” 

She shook her head, 

“I’m not going to tell you that.” 

“You needn't.” Stafford smiled. 
“They've gone to Portugal. . It was 
Pinto’s machine and I don’t suppose he 
had any other idea in the world than 
to get back to his own beloved land. 
by the way, it looks as though Pinto 
would get ten years. To satisfy myself 
in regard to Crewe, I telegraphed to 
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said she. “It isn’t the sort 
of thing that the colonel would do. Men 
like Colonel Boundary are never with- 
out hope.” 

Stafford scratched his head. 

“Well, if it isn’t the colonel, he’s 
gone, and we’il probably never see him 
again! There is only the question of 
rounding up the little people of the 
and that won't be much trou- 


Stanley,” 


gang, 
bie.” 

She put both her hands on his shoul- 
ders and looked at him smilingly. 

“You're an optimist, dear,” she said. 

“Who wouldn’t be?’ he replied 
cheerfully. “You said that when the 
gang was wound up we would drop our 
sad and lonely lives apart and form a 
little gang of our own.” 

She laughed and kissed him, and he 
went back to his office to find that his 
chief had already arrived and had asked 
for him. 
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danger is that he may not actually 
tramp or assume the guise of the real 
low-down loafer. He may have the 
sense to become a poor but honest 
workman, traveling third-class from 
town to town in search of work. Then 
he will present the greatest difficulty.” 
He saw the look of doubt on the young 
man’s face and laughed. “You think 
he’s dead, don’t you?” he said. 

“I’m perfectly sure he is, sir,” re- 
plied Stafford frankly. 

“An optimist to the last.”” Sir Stan- 
ley smiled and dismissed him with a 
nod. 

Later he was to come to Stafford’s 
little bureau and tell him things which 
he did not know before. Then for the 
first time Stafford King discovered how 
closely his lackadaisical chief had fol- 
lowed the developments of the past few 
months. He learned for the first time 
of the big part which Jack o’ Judgment 
had played in the detection of the gang. 

“He had an office under the colo- 
nel’s flat,” said Sir Stanley. ‘“Appar- 
ently it was bought with no other ob- 
ject than to provide our friend with 
an opportunity of spying on the colonel. 
He discolored the wall, brought in his 
own workmen, and in the colonel’s ab- 
sence—he was driven from the occu- 
pation of the room by the smell—he in- 
stalled microphones. With the aid of 
these he was able to listen to all the 
conversation downstairs and sometimes 
to chime in. It was Jack o’ Judgment 
who—well, perhaps I’d better not tell 
you that, because officially I am not 
supposed to know it. At any rate, Staff- 
ord,” he said more seriously, “we have 
seen the smashing of one of the most 
iniquitous, villainous gangs that ever 
existed. Heaven knows how many 
broken hearts there are in England to- 
day, how many poor souls who have 
been brought to a  suicide’s grave 
through the machinations of Colonel 
Boundary and his tools. I do not think 
there has been a more immoral force 
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in existence in our time, and I hope we 
shall never see its like again. You sent 
out the message?” he asked at parting. 

“Yes, sir. I warned all stations and 
all chief constables.” 

“Good!” said Sir Stanley; and his 
last words were: “Don't forget— 
Boundary is not dead!” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
JACK 0’ JUDGMENT REVEALED. 


A STOUTISH, gray-haired man de- 
scended from a third-class car- 
riage at Chatham Station and inquired 
of the porter the way to the dockyard. 
He carried a kit of carpenter’s tools 
in a straw bag and smoked a short clay 
pipe. The porter looked at the man 
with the white, stubby beard critically. 
“Trying to get a job, mate?” he 
asked. 

“Why, yes,” said the man. 

“How old might you be?” demanded 
the porter. 

“Sixty-four,” said the other, and the 
porter shook his head. 

“You won't get work easy. They’re 
not very keen on us old fellows,” he 
said. “Why don’t you try at Mark- 
ham’s, the builders, in the High Street? 
They’re short of men. I saw a notice 
outside their yard only this morning.” 

The workman thanked the porter, 
shouldered his basket, and tramped 
down the High Street. He was respect- 
ably dressed, and policemen on_ the 
lookout for suspicious tramps did not 
give him a second glance. He spent the 
greater part of the day walking from 
yard to yard, everywhere receiving the 
same answer. Late in the afternoon 
he had better luck. A small firm of 
ship repairers was in want of a job- 
bing carpenter and put him to work at 
once. 

It was many years since Colonel 
3oundary had wielded a saw—this 
colonelcy was an honorary title which 
he held by custom rather than law— 
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but he made a good showing. After 

two hours’ work, however, his back was 

aching and his hands were sore. He 
‘lad when the yard bell announced 
1our for knocking off. 

lle had yet to find a lodging, but this 

did not worry him. He was careful 
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e and went to one which catered 
for the artisan, where he could get a 
rooin of his own and a clean bed. He 
paid a deposit, washed himself, and 
left his tools, then went out in search 
of some refreshment. 

\t seven o’clock the next morning he 
back at the yard. He thought sev- 
times during the day that he would 
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The colonel nodded, not daring to 
speak. Here was luck, the greatest in 
the world. Nobody would suspect a 
carpenter, taken from a local firm and 
shipped with the captain’s good will. 
At seven o'clock the next morning 
he was standing on the deck of the 
Arabelle Sands, watching the low coast 
line slipping past. The ship was to 
make one call at Falmouth, and two 
days later she reached that port. Bound- 
ary went ashore to buy some wood 
and a few tools that he found he 
needed, and pulled back to the ship in 
the afternoon. In the evening he ac- 
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gether quite a large sum, for there were 
other banks than the Victoria and City 
—odd accounts in assumed names 
which he had drawn upon on the very 
day of his supposed death. 

There was a tap at the door. 

“Come in,” said Boundary, thinking 
it was the landlady. 

Fie was in the middle of the room 
as he spoke, and he went back step by 
step as the visitor entered. His tongue 
clove to the roof of his mouth, his 
eyes were starting out of his head. 

“You!” You!’ he gasped. 

“Little Jack o’ Judgment,” said the 
mask mockingly; “poor old Jack! 
Come to take farewell of the colonel be- 
fore he goes to foreign parts!” 

“Stop!” cried Boundary hoarsely. “I 
know you, damn you! I know you!” 

He pulled back the curtains and 
glared out of the window. There was 
no need to ask any further questions. 
The house was surrounded. He swung 
round again at his tormentor and faced 
the white mask in a blind fury of rage. 

“You’re clever, aren’t you,” he said, 
“cleverer than all the police! But you 
weren't clever enough to save your son 
from death!” 

The masked figure reeled back. 

“Ah, that got you! Little Jack o’ 
Judgment!” mocked the colonel. 
“That’s hit you where it hurts you most, 
hasn’t it? Your only son, too! And 
he went to the devil all the faster be- 
cause of me—me—me!” He struck his 
breast with his clenched fist. ‘You 
can’t bring him back to life, can you? 
That’s,one I’ve scored against you.” 

“No,” said Jack o’ Judgment in a low 
voice, “I cannot bring him back to life, 
but I can destroy the man who de- 
stroyed him, who blighted his young 
life, who taught him vicious practices, 
who sapped his vitality with drugs.” 

“That’s a lie!’ said the colonel. 
“Crewe picked him up at Monte Carlo, 
when he was on his beam ends.” 

“Who sent him to Monte Carlo?” 
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asked the other. “Who was the gam- 
bler who brought him down and re- 
ceived the wreck he had made with the 
pretense that he had never met him be- 
fore? It was you, Boundary!” 

The colonel nodded. 

“It was I,” he said with satisfaction. 
“I was a fool to deny it. I pretended 
to Crewe that I hadn’t met him before. 
Yes, it was I,.and I glory in it. You 
think you’re going to arrest me now, 
and put me where I belong—on the 
scaffold, maybe. But, you can never 
wipe that memory out of your mind— 
that you had a son who died in the gut- 
ter, that you’re a childless old man who 
has no son to follow you!” 

“I can’t wipe that out!” said Jack o’ 
Judgment. “I can’t wipe that out!” He 
raised his hand to his masked face as 
though to hide his picture which Bound- 
ary conjured. “But I can wipe you 
out,” he said fiercely, “and I’ve given 
my life, my career, my reputation, all 
that I hold dear to get you! I’ve 
smashed your schemes, I’ve ruined you, 
even if I’ve ruined myself. They’re 
waiting for you downstairs, Boundary. 
I told them to be here at this very min- 
ute. Stafford King. as 

“You'll never see me taken,” said 
Boundary. 

Two shots rang out together, and the 
colonel sprawled back over the bed, 
dead. Propped against the wall was 
Jack o’ Judgment, and the hand that 
gripped his breast dripped red. 

They heard the shots outside. Staff- 
ord King was the first to enter the 
room. One glance at the colonel was 
sufficient, and then he turned to the 
man who had slipped to the floor and 
sitting with his back propped 
against the wall. 

“Jack o’ Judgment,” 
wonderingly. 

“Poor old Jack!” said the mocking 
voice. 

Stafford’s arm was about his shoul- 
der, and he laid the head gently back 
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upon his bent knee. He lifted the mask 
gently, and the light of the oil lamp 
which swung from the ceiling fell upon 
the white face. 

“Sir Stanley Belcom! 
he whispered. 

Sir Stanley 
opened his eyes. 
humor shone. 

“Poor old Jack o’ Judgment!” he 
mimicked. “This is going to be a first- 
class scandal, Stafford. For the sake 
of the service you ought to hush it up.” 

“But nobody need know, sir,” said 
Stafford. “You can explain to the 
home secretary a 

Sir Stanley shook his head. 

“I’m going to see a greater Home 
Secretary than ever lived in White- 
hall,” he said slowly. “I’m finished, 
Stafford. Strip this mummery from 
me if you can.” 

With shaking hands Stafford King 
tore off the black cloak and flung it un 
der the bed. 

“Now,” 
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pened. I know I haven’t played the 
game as I should. I ought to have re- 
signed years ago when | found what 
had happened to my poor boy. I was 
chief of police in one of the provinces 
of India at the time, but they wouldn’t 
let me go. I came to Scotland Yard 
and was promoted. No, I haven't 
played the game as I should with the 
department. And yet perhaps I have.” 
He did not speak for some time. 
His breathing was growing fainter 
and fainter, and when Stafford asked 
him, he said he was in no pain. 
“IT had to deceive you,” he said after 
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a while; “I had to pretend that Jack 
o’ Judgment called on me, too. That 
was to take suspicion from your—Miss 
White.” He smiled. “No; I haven't 
played the game. I stood for the law, 
and yet—I broke that gang, which the 
law could not touch. | 
I broke them!” he whispered. 
Soundary hadn’t known me | 
have been gone before you came, and 
resigned to-morrow,” he said; “but he 
must have discovered the boy’s name. 
I wonder he hadn’t tried before. I 
smashed them; didn’t I, Stafford? It 
cost me thousands. I have committed 
almost every kind of crime. I robbed 
the diamond smiths’—but you must give 
me your word you will never tell. Phil 
lopolis must suffer. They must all be 
punished.” 

Stafford had sent the police fron 
room, but the police surgeon woul 
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little shrill chuckle of merriment, and 
Stafford’s blood ran cold. 

“Here I am, poor old Jack o’ Judg- 
ment! Little old Jack o’ Judgment! 
Give me the lives you took and the 
hopes you’ve blasted. Give them to 
Jack o’ Judgment—Jack o’ Judgment!” 

They were his last words, 


A year later First Commissioner 
Sir Stafford King received a letter 
from South America. It contained 
nothing but a photograph—of a very 
good-looking man and a_ singularly 
pretty woman, who held in her lap a 
very tiny baby. 

“Here is the last of the Boundary 
gang,” said Sir Stafford to Maisie. “It 
is the one happy ending that has 
emerged from so much misery and 
evil.” 
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“Why, it is Lollie Marsh!” 

“Lollie Crewe, I think her name is 
now,” said Stafford. “It was queer 
how Sir Stanley recognized the only 
human members of the gang.” 

“Then they got away after all?” said 
the girl. “I’ve often wondered what 
happened at that aérodrome.” 

Stafford laughed: 

“Oh, yes,” he said dryly, “they got 
away. They left at twenty minutes 
past three, after a long argument with 
the aviator, a man named Cartwright.” 

“How do you know?” she asked. 

“Sir Stanley and I watched them go 
off,” said Stafford. 

He looked at the photograph again 
and shook his head. 

“There were times when the judg- 
ment of Jack was very merciful,” he 
said soberly. 


END. 


SPANISH SWINDLE IS REVIVED 


[N spite of the fact that the “Spanish prisoner” swindle is old and well known, 


it still is used with great success. 


American lately has been victimized by 


News dispatches indicate that a wealthy 


confidence men who lured him on with 


a nonexistent fortune and a nonexistent prisoner. 
The Spanish prisoner swindle is worked in various ways, but follows in the 
main this general method: A person is selected who has money, and who has 


had among his relatives one who mysteriously disappeared. 


The fact that 


the prospective dupe knows of an unsolved mystery in his own family is relied 
upon to make him accept the romantic tale the swindler weaves for him. 


Usually from somewhere in Spain 


there is sent him a letter appealing for 


funds for a prisoner—whose picture is inclosed—who is languishing under false 
charges in a Spanish penal institution. The prisoner needs a few hundred or a 
few thousand dollars to secure his release, and he offers to his benefactor a third 
or a half of his fortune. The fortune is hidden in an old trunk, with secret 
compartments, and enemies are trying to get it while he is held in durance 

The utmost secrecy must be maintained, for his foes are resourceful and 
iave numerous spies watching him and his friends. If the benefactor will 
forward funds to a trusted family servant of the unfortunate one, or will mect his 
friend in Paris and deliver the money, the secret hiding place of the trunk will 
be confided to him. The prisoner’s trust in the kind stranger who will help 
him is shown by his willingness to rely upon his rescuer to keep for himself 
only his rightful share of the fortune. The benefactor, of course, thinks that 
a man who will trust him must be deserving of trust himself. 
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HE head of the international 

banking and_ bond-brokerage 

house of Granger, Grant & 

Langford, Mr. Warren Lang- 
ford, had just arrived downtown. En- 
tering his private office, he doffed his 
coat and hat, hung them up in orderly 
fashion in a closet, and took a seat at 
the flat-topped desk where his secre- 
tary had arranged the morning’s per- 
sonal mail. 

Already he had picked up one letter 
from the pile, glanced at it, and drawn 
forward the dictaphone tube, when the 
door of the office opened, and Hoskins, 
head bond clerk, entered, his face 
deeply anxious. 

“I’m sorry to report more bad news 
this morning, sir,” said Hoskins with 
just the slightest deferential bend of 
his high shoulders. Hoskins’ voice was 
remarkably pleasant, but, just now, 
very serious, in keeping with the news 
he had to impart. He was a well- 
set-up, handsome, intellectual-looking 
young man, was Hoskins, and athletic 
in appearance, for all his indoor occu- 
pation. “Another package of Liberty 
three and one-halfs is missing from the 
bond safe,” “Ten un- 
registered one-thousand-dollar bonds, 
iv,” 

Langford threw up both arms in a 
mingled gesture of despair and aggra- 
vation as he whirled about in his chair 
and faced the speaker, 
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he continued. 


The banker was a large, portly man, 
white-haired, kindly faced; he was just 
turning seventy, yet still as mentally 
alert, if not quite as physically active, 
as most financiers of fifty. He attrib- 
uted his well-preserved condition to 
three lifelong habits: hard work, but 
two meals daily, and always a restful 
nap before the heavier meal of the day, 
early dinner. Born a poor lad, he had 
begun as messenger boy for the old 
Canal Street banking house of Granger 
& Grant, had worked himself gradu- 
ally up into a partnership, and was 
now the sole surviving member of a 
firm the name of which is familiar in 
every great capital of the world. Few 
international bond transactions are put 
through without a preliminary consulta- 
tion with Granger, Grant & Langford. 

“Again!” exclaimed the banker. “In 
Heaven’s name, Hoskins, what do you 
make of it?” 

Hoskins’ face became even more se- 
rious than it had been before. The 
bond clerk was a favorite of his su- 
perior, for he, too, had started in life 
as a poor lad. 

“T’m almost at my wit’s end, Mr 
Langford,” he answered. “I simply 
understand it. Neither key nor 
combination to the bond compartment is 
possessed by other than myself, and 
you, sir; yet this is the fifth package 
of Libertys that has mysteriously dis- 
appeared. No one has access to the 
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main vault without registering his name 
and the time, and passing Cajian, who 
is on guard all day; and, of course, Ca- 
jian couldn’t take them because he 
would know no way of gaining access 
to the bond safe.” 

“And why the devil does the rascal, 
whoever he is, lug them off in little 
driblets? That’s what eternally puz- 
zles me,” said Langford in a tone of 
heightened exasperation. “With sev- 
eral million in unregistered Liberty 
Bonds there, to say nothing of others 
almost as easily negotiable, why does 
he content himself with taking no more 
than ten bonds at a time? There’s 
never been more than ten taken on any 
single occasion, has there, Hoskins?” 

“Never more than five until this last 
theft, sir,” answered Hoskins. ‘Don’t 
you think, sir, that we really ought to 
call in the police?” 

Langford’s broad shoulders suddenly 
drooped a little, his kindly face took on 
a look of sorrow, and his voice shook 
with feeling as he answered: ‘“Hos- 
kins, you don’t know how I hate to 
start any such action. There is scarcely 
an employee here that hasn’t, as you 
might say, grown up with the business, 
and there isn’t a single one that I could 
have it in my heart to suspect, not one.” 

“But it must be some one inside the 
bank,” said Hoskins. “And we ought 
not to allow it to continue. It isn’t, 
sir, it isn’t——” He hesitated, and it 
was Hoskins’ voice that shook now. 
“Of course, I know you don’t suspect 
me, sir, but, for the reason that I alone, 
of all your employees, have free access 
to the bond vault, it doesn’t seem quite 
fair to me to permit the robberies to 
continue.” 

Langford arose, faced the younger 
man, and placed both hands on his 
shoulders affectionately, 

“Richard,” he said «vith deep emo- 
tion, “when I suspect you it will be be- 
cause I am in my dotage and unable 
to reason correctly. Why, boy, you are 
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traveling upward in my own footsteps, 
It’s my old position that you occupy 
to-day. And, some day, boy”—he 
glanced about the room—“I expect to 
see you sitting in my chair in this very 
room. I’m not ready to loosen my hold 
on the reins yet, but the time is always 
drawing nearer, and it’s what I’ve been 
training you for.” 

Dick Hoskins’ eyes became moist. 
“T hope it may not be soon, sir,” he 
said, and there could be no doubt of his 
sincerity. “We all regard you too 
highly to wish to see you absent for 
even a day.” He paused a second to 
regain his composure, and then went 
on. “Like yourself, sir, there is no 
employee whom I have the slightest 
reason to suspect, yet, though it may 
not be evident, we shall all be labor- 
ing under more or less suspicion while 
the matter continues. In justice to us 
all, therefore, I think a thorough inves- 
tigation should be made.” 

“T suppose that is true, Richard 
answered Langford  despondently. 
“But what this old world is coming to, 
I don’t know. It seems as if every- 
thing must have turned topsy-turvy. I 
wish it were possible to lay it to rats 
lugging off the bonds to build a nest 
with; but of course rats could not gain 
an entrance to our bond safe. Or | 
wish whatever the police discover 
might be kept from me, and I never 
find out who took them; but I suppose 
J shall have to mess with all the sordid 
details. I'd willingly part with the en- 
tire twenty-five thousand dollars and 
forget it if it would be stopped now 
without further trouble.” 

“Then shall I telephone to the po- 
asked Hoskins as Langford 
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lice ?” 
paused. 
“Yes, yes, do so, and have it over 
with,” answered the banker wearily. 
“Give them all the particulars and let 
them go to work. Keep as many of the 
details as possible from me, but if it 
is absoluteiy necessary for them to see 
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me I shall be in my office until two. 
At two I shall go out to dinner, and 
I must attend an important board meet- 
ing this afternoon at the First National, 
so I shall not return here, but go di- 
rectly home from the meeting.” 

Hoskins murmured, “Very well, 
sir,’ and left the room. Entering a 
sound-proof telephone booth, he se- 
cured police headquarters on the line. 
They promised to send two men to the 
banking house at once. 

“Tell them to ask for Mr. Hoskins, 
please,” he said and hung up. 

He returned to his own desk and 
threw himself into a chair. Hoskins 
looked relieved; it was as if a tremen- 
dous load had been lifted from his 
shoulders. 

Twenty minutes later a boy in the 
bank livery came to the desk. 

“Two gentlemen are waiting. They 
say you telephoned for them,” he said. 

“Show them into the consultation 
room,” answered Hoskins. 

The boy walked away to return a 
moment later with the word that the 
were now waiting in the con- 
sultation room. Hoskins left his desk 
and passed that way. As he entered 
two men arose from chairs beside a ta- 
ble in the pleasant, mahogany-paneled 
room. Both were dressed in business 
clothes ; one was tall, full-bodied, rather 
pale, and with sharp, alert features. 
He wore a dark, closely trimmed mus- 
tache, was prematurely gray at the tem- 
ples, had rather a military air, and his 
movements were quick and nervous. 
The second man was shorter, stockier, 
with masklike features, a square jaw, 
rather dull eyes, and a phlegmatic, ma- 
chinelike manner; he reminded one of 
some ponderous mechanism that, once 
started, would forge ahead over any ob- 
stacles it might meet, a resistlessly en- 
ergetic machine that only a complete 
smash-up could halt. 

“Mr. Hoskins ?” asked the taller man, 
smiling pleasantly. 
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Hoskins nodded, offering his hand, 
and said: “I am Hoskins. And you 
are?” It was the first time there had 
ever been occasion to call a police offi- 
cer to Granger, Grant & Langford’s, 
at least within Hoskins’ recollection. 

“T am Inspector MacTeague,” an- 
swered the tall man. “Present head of 
the detective bureau. I guessed that it 
must be something important as soon 
as I caught the name, Granger, Grant 
& Langford, and thought I had better 
come up myself.” He turned and 
waved an arm toward his companion 
as he added, “This is Dan Garrison, 
one of our best plain-clothes men.” 

Garrison smiled, bowed, and shook 
hands, but appeared to make rather stiff 
and uncomfortable work of all three 
operations. It was not exactly as if he 
were dodging a cabbage hurled at his 
head, yet there was something in his 
manner that suggested the thought. 
“Pleased to meet you, Mr. Hoskins,” 
he said. 

It was Dan Garrison’s boast that, 
give him thirty minutes with any man, 
and he could tell by his manner whether 
he was innocent or guilty. But to prove 
either guilt or innocence, was, as Gar- 
rison freely acknowledged, quite an- 
other matter. Garrison’s mind was a 
mosaic into which he was continually 
fitting little outstanding bits of speech 
and action, attempting to complete a 
pattern. The mere drawing of a 
breath, the flutter of an eyelid, the in 
voluntary twitching of a muscle, the 
slightest variation in voice or the ac- 
cent on an uttered syllable—all these 
meant details of a pattern to Dan Gar 
rison, and each was painstakingly fit- 
niche with a most 
remarkable mental acumen of which 
there was not the remotest sign in his 
external appearance. 

Hoskins waved both men toward 
chairs at the table and dropped into one 
himself. 

“I’m sorry to call you in, inspector,” 
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he said, “but it has finally seemed nec- 
essary.” He went on to tell about the 
several bond robberies and their many 
perplexing features. MacTeague lis- 
tened carefully, putting an occasional 
question now and then. Garrison ap- 
peared less interested in the details of 
the story than he did in a study of Hos- 
kins. His large, dull eyes scarcely for 
an instant left Hoskins’ face. He sat 
with hands clasped, elbows on the table, 
as emotionless as a gray, warty toad, 
which was what he very strongly sug- 
gested in appearance just now. 

“Let me get this thing thoroughly 
clear,” said MacTeague as Hoskins 
concluded his story. “You say that 
yourself and Mr. Langford are the 
only persons who have free access to 
the bond compartment at any time, but 
that almost any one in the bank may 
enter the main vault by registering their 
names with the attendant who is al- 
ways on guard there?” 

“Precisely,” answered Hoskins. 

“But the bond compartment, though 
located in the main vault, has a sep- 
arate combination, known only to your- 
self and Mr. Langford, and also re- 
quires the use of a key, of which there 
are but two, one carried by yourself 
and one by Mr. Langford.” 

“That is it exactly,” answered Hos- 
kins again. 

“But surely,” went on MacTeague, 
“there must be occasions when other 
employees than yourself have occasion 
to visit the bond compartment ?” 

“Oh, of course,” answered Hoskins. 
“Not very frequently, but they do have 
occasion to go there, and either myself 
or Mr. Langford accompanies them, 
that being necessary because we alone 
have keys and know the combination.” 
said MacTeague. “And 
be possible for another em- 
you or Mr. Lang- 
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“Impossible,” declared Hoskins posi- 
tively. “The combination is changed 
daily, is arrived at by rather an intri- 
cate cipher that works automatically, 
permits of thousands of variations, and 
would not come twice alike in a hun- 
dred years. And, don’t you see,” he 
went on painstakingly, leaning for- 
ward, “even were the combination 
known, a key would still be necessary 
and the visitor would still have to regis- 
ter and state his business to the vault 
guard before passing to the bond com- 
partment.” 

“And the vault guard’s name is?” 
asked MacTeague. 

“Andrew Cajian; he lives at two 
hundred and thirty-four Algonquin 
Street. He is fifty years old, has been 
with Granger, Grant & Langford since 
leaving school, and I would as soon sus- 
pect my own father. Cajian is faith- 
fulness itself. Were any one to pass 
Cajian and go to the bond compartment, 
he would be visible, not only to the 
vault guard, but to several other bank 
employees who, not seeing myself or 
Mr. Langford with him, would be sus- 
picious at once.” 

Garrison spoke for the first time. 
“Unless he had discovered some way 
of making himself invisible,” he said 
facetiously, picking up a pencil. 

MacTeague appeared to be suddenly 
struck with an idea. “How about after 
the banking house is closed?” he asked. 

“As you are probably aware,” an- 
swered Hoskins, “it would be impossi- 
ble for any one to even attempt to en- 
ter the main yault, after it has once 
been closed and water sealed for the 
night by myself or Mr. Langford, with- 
out ringing in an alarm at police head- 
quarters, at Mr. Langford’s, and at the 
headquarters of the Alvin Electric 
Protection Company. In addition 
there are two armed night watchmen 
ct mstantly on guard, one near the vault, 
the other ranging through the banking 
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Inspector MacTeague pinched his 
lower lip thoughtfully. “Evidently a 
day job,” he said. “And an inside 
one.” He pondered a moment, drum- 
ming the table, and went on: “Will 
you please secure a pad of paper? I'd 
like to have you draw me a rough dia- 
gram of the main vault and the bond 
compartment. Don’t want to inspect 
them just now, while all your employees 
are on duty; might arouse suspicions 
and warn the very man we are after.” 

Hoskins opened a drawer at his el- 
bow, extracting a pad of paper there- 
from. Garrison handed him the pen- 
cil. After a second’s meditation, as if 
to visualize the vault locality, Hoskins 
bent above the paper and began roughly 
to sketch. Then a queer thing hap- 
pened. 

MacTeague watched him a moment. 
Finally, observing that Hoskins had be- 
come thoroughly absorbed in the work, 
the police inspector turned his head 
without moving his body and looked 
questioningly at Garrison. Garrison, 
who had also been watching Hoskins, 
made just the slightest of spreading ges- 
tures with both hands, flattened his 
under lip, and nodded his head toward 
Hoskins. It was as if he said: 

“He’s either your man or he knows 
who the man is; nothing else to it.” 

MacTeague jerked up one darkly 
heavy eyebrow skeptically. Garrison 
repeated his gestures with stronger em- 
phasis, and, by this time, Hoskins had 
finished his diagram. 

“There!” he said, pushing the paper 
toward MacTeague and indicating with 
the point of his pencil. “As you will 
note, the bond safe is located in the 
front center of the main vault.” 

“Which is about how large?” asked 
MacTeague. 

“Twenty by thirty feet 
Hoskins. “And built with two-feet- 
thick concrete walls, ceiling, and floor, 
reenforced with a network of steel rods, 
the severing of any one of which will 
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set off an electric alarm. The bond 
safe is inclosed in an openwork cage 
of two-inch steel bars, two inches apart, 
that completely surrounds it, yet leaves 
it always open to observation by the 
vault guard and by whoever happens to 
be in the main vault.” 

“Is the main vault often visited?” 
inquired MacTeague. 

“One or more employees are in there 
at almost every moment of the day,” 
replied Hoskins. 

“For what purpose?’ asked Mac- 
Teague. 

“To consult or copy records and 
documents so valuable and important 
that they are never taken outside,” an- 
swered Hoskins, “to return them to 
their proper places, or to obtain the 
bookkeeping records. Everything of 
value in the banking house is kept in 
the main vault at night and, when not 
in use, during the daytime as well, so 
that there is constant travel back and 
forth.” 

“In a word, then,” said MacTeague, 
“your main vault is almost as free of 
access as your main banking room?” 

“Quite—to those who clearly have 
business there,” answered Hoskins, em- 
phasizing the conclusion of his sen- 
tence. “But, please do not forget, no 
visits it without stating his errand 
to the vault guard and registering his 
name and the time, both on entering 
and leaving. It’s a routine precaution 
we take for the sake of the many valu- 
able documents intrusted tg our care.” 

“T think we may wish to consult that 
register later,” said MacTeague, fold- 
ing Hoskins’ drawing and slipping it 
into his pocket. “This diagram I’ll keep 
for future reference. And now I’d iike 
a few moments’ conversation with Mr. 
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Langford.” 

Hoskins’ face became suddenly more 
“Ts it absolutely neces- 
sary?” he asked. “Much has happened 
to disturb Mr, Langford of late, and he 
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is very much wrought up over this af- 
fair.” 

“May I ask what has disturbed him 
besides this affair?” asked MacTeague. 

“Many things,” answered Hoskins, 
“chief among which are the unsettled 
condition of business in general and the 
constant bickering between capital and 
labor. They absorb a great deal of his 
attention, and he wished that the de- 
tails of the investigation might be kept 
from him in so far as it were possible. 
He has authorized me to open every 
facility for your investigation.” 

“T am sorry,” said MacTeague po- 
litely, yet with some firmness, “but I 
fear that we must see Mr. Langford.” 

“IT bow then to the inevitable,” an- 
swered Hoskins. “If you will excuse 
me a moment I will ascertain if he is 
at liberty.” 

Hoskins left the room, went to the 
banker’s office, found him alone, and 
stated his errand. 

“Oh, I suppose so, if they must see 
me,” said Langford. “Better send 
them in at once; I have a lot to do be- 
fore it is time for my daily nap before 
dinner. It will be an earlier meal to- 
day on account of that directors’ meet- 
ing.” 

The banker usually breakfasted at 
nine, dined at half past four, and did 
not eat again until the following day. 

A moment later Hoskins ushered in 
the two police officers. 

“Shall I remain?’ he asked, after 
having introduced MacTeague and 
Garrison. 

The inspector spoke quickly, before 
Langford had a chance to. “I don’t 
think it will be necessary to trouble you 
any further to-day, Mr. Hoskins,” he 
said. 

Hoskins left the room. 
watched him go with the merest hint 
of a frown playing above his lack-luster 
Hoskins had not shown any re- 
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eyes. 
luctance at going, nor the slightest sign 
of anxiety at being debarred from their 


interview with the banker, and the fact 
puzzled Dan Garrison, who rarely 
missed a single move on the part of any 
man he suspected. 

“Mr. Hoskins tells me he has given 
you all the particulars, inspector,” said 
Langford. “Now what in the world 
do you make of it?” 

“Nothing—yet,” answered Mac- 
Teague with a smile. “But I can say 
this, Mr. Langford: It is undoubtedly 
an inside job, and inside jobs, in the 
last analysis, simmer down to a mere 
matter of elimination. It may require 
time, but, in a case of this sort, elimi- 
nation very rarely fails to produce the 
culprit.” 

“T had hoped your suspicions might 
not fall on one of our employees,” said 
Langford, brushing one hand wearily 
across his brow. 

“Then you suspect none of them?” 
asked MacTeague. 

Langford’s shoulders stiffened ag- 
gressively. “There isn’t a man here 
that I would not be willing to trust with 
my life,” he answered. “Nearly every 
one has grown up from a boy in the 
business—it is our way to promote 
from inside, rather than hire from out- 
side—and even those who have not ac- 
tually grown up here, have been with 
us for a long time.” 

“Very pleasant conditions, I’m sure,” 
said MacTeague. 

“And I hope,” continued the banker 
earnestly, “that before fastening your 
sttspicions on any one, you will go over 
the ground most carefully and make 
sure that it is an inside job.” 

“T see,” said MacTeague. “In that 
event, could you arrange to show us 
through the building this evening, after 
your employees have left, at, say, seven 
o'clock ?” 

The banker donned his glasses and 
the day’s typewritten pro- 
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sible,” he said finally. “I find I have 
an appointment with my physician at 
that hour, and the rest of my time 
seems to be pretty well filled. Why not 
have Mr. Hoskins “ 

Garrison, who had been leaning his 
elbows on the flat-topped desk, nursing 
his thumbs, suddenly reached forward 
and picked up a pencil, the first no- 
ticeable move he had_ made since be- 
coming seated. MacTeague, observing 
it, interrupted the banker quickly. 

“If you will pardon me, Mr. Lang- 
ford,” he said, “I should prefer that it 
be you who shows us about the bank. 
This is, as you must realize, a very im- 
portant feature of the case. How 
about to-morrow morning?” 

Langford pondered a moment. “Very 
well, then, to-morrow morning,” he 
said. “I'll call at police headquarters 
in my car at seven o'clock, if that will 
be early enough?” 

“Plenty,” said MacTeague. “It will 
give us nearly two hours before the 
bank opens.” He arose as if to go and 
then seemed struck with an after- 
thought as he took the pencil from Gar- 
rison’s fingers. “Oh, by the way, Mr. 
Langford, would you mind drawing me 
a rough diagram of your vault and the 
location of the bond safe, so that I may 
familiarize myself with the lay of the 
land, as it were, before actually making 
an inspection ?” 

“Certainly,” said Langford, accepting 
the pencil and drawing forward a sheet 
of paper. Both MacTeague and Garri- 
son watched him as he began to draw 
lines on the white paper, MacTeague 
acting a trifle nervous. 

For a moment Langford worked 
surely, then he began to hesitate, to 
draw more slowly and uncertainly. Fi- 
nally he threw down the pencil in dis- 
gust. 

“Bless my soul, I simply can’t do 
it!” he exclaimed in a voice of aston- 
ishment; “either because I visit the 
vault so rarely that I have forgotten, 
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or because I have known it so long that 
I move through it by habit rather than 
by eyesight, as a man ties his own shoe 
laces. It seems to all turn to confu- 
sion when I attempt to put it down on 
paper. It’s aggravating.” 

MacTeague smiled pleasantly. 
“Nothing unusual,” he said. “A man 
asked me the other day whether my li- 
brary faced the east or west, with 
morning or afternoon sun, and for sev- 
eral moments I couldn’t tell him. When 
I finally did, I was wrong, and had to 
correct myself. Never mind; we'll do 
without the diagram, and expect you 
to call for us at seven o'clock to-mor- 
row morning.” 

The two police officers spoke their 
farewells and left the building. Once 
outside, MacTeague turned to Garri- 
son. 

“What did you make of it, Dan?’ 
he asked. 

“We'll get our man in the morning,” 
answered the taciturn Garrison posi- 
tively. “Nothing else to it.” 

MacTeague looked doubtful. “Meb- 
be, mebbe,” he said. “But I’m afraid 
I don’t wholly agree with you, Dan. 
That Hoskins chap looks rather white 
to me.” 

“Wait,” was all Garrison would say, 
and Police Inspector Andrew Mac- 
Teague retired at midnight to spend a 
rather sleepless time of it. He had 
taken quite a fancy to Dick Hoskins, 
and, even though he were guilty, he 
hated to see so fine-appearing a young 
man going wrong. 

Garrison, on his part, spent the en- 
tire night in digging up leading facts 
about the international bond and bank- 
ing house of Granger, Grant & Lang- 
ford, and its per Many of these 
facts he seemed to find interesting, and 
study as he 
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they caused him infinite 
tried to fit them into the mosaic pat- 
tern he was constructing in his mind. 
Promptly at seven o’clock Warren 
Langford’s car drew up before the en- 
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trance to police headquarters. Both 
MacTeague and Garrison came down 
the steps and entered it. They had 
been waiting. It required but a few 
moments for the car to reach the bank- 
ing house, and they were admitted at 
once by one of the night watchmen who 
had been advised by Langford of their 
coming. 

At this early hour of the late win- 
ter morning the vast, high-ceilinged 
rooms, now so deathly quiet in con- 
tradistinction to the busy hum that per- 
vaded them during banking hours, had 
rather an eerie air as the footsteps of 
the four men rang hollowly on the tiled 
flooring. 

“T will examine the vault while Gar- 
rison is mousing about outside,” said 
MacTeague. 

Langford conducted the inspector to 
the main vault, where the second night 
watchman was on guard, registering his 
presence and wakefulness at fifteen- 
minute intervals. Langford opened the 
main vault, opened the cage and bond 
department, and permitted MacTeague 
to examine everything freely. 

Garrison rejoined them as Inspector 
MacTeague was concluding his exami- 
nation. The plain-clothes man had 
spent most of his time with the two 
night watchmen, both of whom he had 
engaged in conversation. He _ had, 
however, said nothing of the robberies, 
though MacTeague had instructed 
Langford to inform both men that the 
visitors were police officers, and it was 
but natural that they should suspect 
that something was wrong. Garrison 
made a sign to his superior officer 
which seemed to indicate that he had 
eliminated both night watchmen from 
his calculations. 

“Now, if I may, Mr. Langford,” said 
MacTeague, “I would like to examine 
the vault registration book.” 

Langford secured the volume from 
the safe and laid it on the desk just in- 
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side the entrance where the day guard 
Sat. 

“The last robbery was discovered 
yesterday morning, was it not?” asked 
MacTeague, seating himself at the desk 
and turning the pages of the register. 

“Yes,” answered Langford. “That 
was Tuesday, and a_ fact which 
may or may not have some bearing on 
the matter is that each of the other four 
robberies was also discovered early on 
a Tuesday morning when the bond com- 
partment was first opened by Mr. Hos- 
kins.” 

“Indicates that the actual lifting of 
the bonds took place on Monday,” 
MacTeague thoughtfully. “Can you 
give me the dates of those four other 
robberies ?” 

“T am afraid I cannot, offhand,” said 
Langford. “But I can secure the in- 
formation in my office.” 

“If you will, please,’ said Mac- 
Teague, and Langford walked away. 

“The old man seems to be breaking 
up,” said Garrison as soon as Langford 
was beyond hearing. 

“No, I don’t think so; he’s just wor- 
ried,” said MacTeague. ‘Men who 
have lived the careful life that he has, 
don’t break up so early.” 

Langford returned with a 
memorandum slip in his hand. 

“The dates are January six and 
twenty, and February three and seven- 
teen,” he said, laying the paper on the 
desk before MacTeague. 

“Um-m!” The humming exclama- 
tion came from Garrison, who had been 
reading the register over MacTeague’s 
shoulder, and it seemed to be fairl 
choked out of him. MacTeague looked 
up quickly, studied Garrison’s face 
second, then arose from his seat at the 
desk as he said: 

“Like to examine the register, Dan?’ 

Garrison dropped into the chair and 
bent eagerly over the book, while Mac- 

eague from that moment appeared to 
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he realized that the time had come to 
turn things over to his subordinate. 
Garrison had at last become animate. 
His stubby forefinger moved rapidly 
down the register list, then he looked 
up toward Langford. 

“I find that on Monday of this week 
the bond compartment was visited six 
times, once by Mr. Hoskins alone at 
nine-fifteen in the morning.” 

“Hoskins usually visits there shortly 
after he arrives in the morning to open 
the main vault and to see that all is 
well,” said Langford. 

“T see,” said Garrison. His voice 
was hoarse and hard. “And does he 
close it at night?” 

“Unless he is absent and I do so,” 
answered Langford, “which has been 
very rarely of late. I am seldom pres- 
ent in the banking rooms at the closing 
time; Mr. Hoskins usually is.” 

“And the other visitors on Monday,” 
went on Garrison, “were Mr. Kenton, 
twice with Mr. Hoskins, Mr. Price 
once, Mr. Bamford once, both accom- 
panied by Mr. Hoskins, and yourself 
once.” He paused, one finger on the 
book page, and glanced at Langford. 

Langford looked puzzled. “Did 1?” 
he said, fumbling for his glasses, ad- 
justing them on his nose and bending 
over the desk. “I don’t seem to re- 
member; what was the time?” 

“Three-forty-two,” answered Gar- 
rison. 

“Then I must have gone there,” said 
Langford. “Now I think I do recall 
it. It was probably about those last 
Chinese loan bonds.” 

Garrison glanced at the slip Lang- 
ford had laid on the desk and consulted 
the register for the days previous to 
each one of the other Liberty Bond rob- 
beries. Then he made a few memo- 
randa of his own on the slip, placed it 
in his pocket, and arose. 

“Now then, Mr. Langford, will you 
please show me to Mr. Hoskins’ 
desk?” he asked. 
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The banker led the way toward the 
front of the building. As they passed 
along Garrison frequently glanced 
back to ascertain if the entrance vault 
at the rear was still in view. Finally 
they arrived at a railed-in inclosure in 
which was a heavy, old-fashioned ma- 
hogany rolltop desk, bearing on the 
front a bronze plate lettered with the 
name “Mr. Hoskins.” 

Langford passing within the in- 
closure, smiled, and patted the desk 
fondly as he said: 

“This is Mr. Hoskins’ desk. We re- 
tain it more for association than for 
any other reason. It was my old desk 
in the banking house of Granger & 
Grant. I sat at it for more than 
twenty years.” 

Garrison dropped into the chair and 
glanced in the direction of the vault en- 
trance at the rear. It was still in plain 
view. 

“Any objection to me looking in- 
side?” he asked. 

“None whatever,” answered Lang 
ford confidently. “There are no locked 
desks in the building. Everything of 
a private nature is carried into the vault 
every night or placed in one of the 
smaller fireproof cabinets.” 

Garrison rolled up the cover, pulled 
out one of the drawers, merely glancing 
inside, and then began to examine the 
exterior of the desk, much as if he 
were admiring the fine texture of the 
carved mahogany. Langford smiled 
tolerantly. MacTeague was becoming 
visibly more nervous; leaning forward, 
he watched Garrison tensely. 

Finally Garrison ran his hand over 
the carving at one end of the desk, 
pressed one stubby thumb against ¢ 
protruding bit of the wood, and a 
drawer below slid slowly open as if 
moving on velvet hinges. It was stuffed 
with folded papers. Garrison picked a 
bunch from the top, examined them, 
and cast them down on the desk. 
Mr. Langford,” he 
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hoarsely, “are your missing Liberty 
Bonds.” 

For an instant Langford stared in 
amazement. Then he placed his hand 
to his head and began to totter. 

“Richard! Richard! The boy I so 
trusted!” he cried in a voice of agony. 
“I can’t believe it!” 

He would have fallen had not Mac- 
Teague caught him in his arms. 

“We must get him into his private 
office ; there’s a couch there,” said Gar- 
rison, closing the drawer. 

MacTeague on one side, Garrison on 
the other, they assisted the banker to- 
ward his private office. 

“By George, Dan, I wouldn’t have 
believed it of that Hoskins myself,” 
said MacTeague as they moved along. 

“You never can tell,” said Garrison, 
smiling enigmatically. “You'd better 
telephone to Hoskins to come to the 
bank at once. Teil him you want to 
inspect the ground before the rest of 
the employees arrive. I'll look after 
Langford.” 

With Garrison supporting him, Lang- 
ford managed to reach the couch in his 
private office and dropped wearily onto 
it. For a few moments he seemed so 
dazed as scarcely to realize what was 
taking place. Garrison brought him a 
glass of water, which he drank eagerly 
and appeared somewhat recovered. By 
this time MacTeague, having tele- 
phoned to Hoskins, rejoined them. 

“T trust that you will pardon this 
weakness, gentlemen,” said Langford, 
brushing one hand across his eyes. 
“But this has been a terrible blow to 
me. Poor, deluded Dick; with such a 
brilliant future before him, I can’t im- 
agine why he should purloin those 
bonds!” 

“We shall come to that,” said Gar- 
rison, drawing a chair up to the couch. 
“I’m sorry to trouble you now, Mr. 
Langford, but if you feel able to talk 
I should like a few more particulars.” 
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The banker nodded. “Any informa- 
tion you wish, officer,” he said. 

“Do you, Mr. Langford, remember 
the Anglo-American Refrigeration 
Company ?” asked Garrison. 

MacTeague looked puzzled. Lang- 
ford had so far recovered that he was 
able to smile slightly as he answered 
with all an aged man’s delight in remi- 
niscence. 

“Clearly; what a gigantic fiasco it 
was, too! Thirty years ago. We were 
hard hit; that is, the old house of 
Granger & Grant was—I had not be- 
come a partner then. We had invested 
heavily in their first debenture bonds. 
I felt the loss keenly myself because I 
had advised the investment. But we 
finally weathered the storm and Mr. 
Albert Granger ordered me to sell their 
huge, elaborately engraved bonds for 
old paper, as our bond compartment 
was very crowded.” 

“Did you?” asked Garrison. 

“Oh, yes,” answered Langford. 
“There was no earthly use in retaining 
them; there were no assets behind the 
company, and the principal officers were 
sent to jail. As I recall it, it was the 
only really worthless investment we 
ever made.” 

“Think again, please,” insisted Gar- 
rison, fixing his eyes on Langford’s 
face. “Are you certain that the Anglo- 
American Refrigeration bonds were ac- 
tually sold for old paper?” 

Langford brought up one hand with 
a quick jerk. “No!” he exclaimed. 
“Now I think of it, they were not. Be- 
ing a rather optimistic fellow at the 
time, I took the liberty of holding them 
myself, placing them in my desk in the 
blind hope that they might some time 
be redeemed and my own judgment in 
advising the investment vindicated. 
Of course they never were redeemed.” 

“Then the Anglo-American Refrig- 
eration bonds are not now in your bond 
compartment?” asked Garrison. 

Langford looked puzzled. “Haven't 
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been there for years,” he answered. 
“Why do you ask?” 

“Because I find,” said Garrison, con- 
sulting his memorandum slip, “that on 
January six and twenty, and on Feb- 
ruary three and seventeen, at about 
three-thirty on each date, you visited 
your bond compartment, stating your 
errand to the vault guard to be ‘to se- 
cure those Anglo-American Refrigera- 
tion bonds.’ ” 

Langford sat up, amazed, for a mo- 
ment bewildered. “Impossible!” he ex- 
claimed. “I am positive that those par- 
ticular bonds have not been in our vault 
for more than twenty years, and I could 
have no earthly reason for 

Before Langford was able to con- 
clude his sentence the door opened and 
Dick Hoskins entered, his face flushed. 

“Pardon my abrupt entrance,” he 
said. “But the night watchman in- 
formed me that Mr. Langford had been 
taken ill and was in his office.” 

Langford arose with both hands out- 
stretched, tears filling his eyes. 

“Dick, Dick, why did you do it?” 
he asked, his voice shaking. “If you 
were in trouble and in need of funds, 
why did you not come to me?” 

Hoskins had drawn back with a look 
of consternation when Garrison spoke 
quickly. 

“One moment before you answer 
that, Mr. Hoskins,” he said. “Did you, 
on the dates of January six and twenty, 
and on February three and seventeen, 
see Mr. Langford go to the main vault 
at about three-thirty in the afternoon?” 

For a moment Hoskins appeared 
confused. Finally, and with seeming 
reluctance, he answered: “On January 
twenty I saw him do so. I remember it, 
because he makes such few visits to the 
vault. But, on the other dates, and 
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at that hour, I was not in the building. 


“Did you see him he vault on 
lary twenty?” a 


“T did,” answer 


“What did he do then?” inquired Gar- 
rison. 

Again Hoskins hesitated, the tears in 
his eyes now. “Passed to my desk car- 
rying a handful of papers,” he said 
finally, ‘and appeared to leave them 
there, though I could not find them 
later, and returned to his own office.” 

“Great heavens, Richard, impossi- 
ble!” said Langford in blank amaze- 
ment. “Unless I were walking in my 
sleep, I could not “ 

“Precisely what you were doing,” in- 
terrupted Garrison. “It was your daily 
hour for a nap. You have been wor- 
ried of late regarding the general un 
rest, and you took your cares to sleep 
with you, Your troubled subconscious 
mind reverted to the old affair regard- 
ing those Anglo-American Refrigera- 
tion bonds—the secret drawer in Mr. 
Hoskins’ desk is crowded with them— 
and you thought you were placing mor: 
there. Instead, you were methodically 
filling the drawer with Libertys. You 
took the bonds when you did probably 
because on those particular dates you 
entertained company at evening dinner 
—an unusual occurrence for you, dis- 
turbing your usual routine—and your 
sleep the following day would, natu 
rally, be more troubled than common.” 

With a sigh of thankfulness, Lang- 
ford grasped Hoskins’ hand. “Dick, 
Dick, can you ever forgive me?” was all 
he could say. 

MacTeague and Garrison 
took their departure. Once outside, the 
inspector turned to his companion. 

“Good work, Dan,” he said. “But 
how the devil did you spot Langford?” 

“Tt could only lay between the : 
answered Garrison. “They were the 
only people able to visit the bond ¢ 
partment alone without awakening sus- 
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moment that he either was the thief 
or had seen him. If he was not the 
thief and had seen him, it must be 
Langford, otherwise Hoskins would 
have directed our suspicions toward the 
culprit. 

“When I found Langford unable to 
visualize the location sufficiently to put 
it down on paper I knew that, as he 
said himself, he made his way there by 
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habit rather than by conscious recol- 
lection of the path, as a man puts on 
his clothing and ties his shoe laces; he 
could go with his eyes shut. When I 
discovered that, on the dates of the 
robberies, Langford had visited the 
bond compartment during his usual 
hour for a nap, and regarding bonds 
that I happened to know had been 
worthless for years, the rest was easy.” 


POLICEMAN CONVICTED AS THIEF 


ESCRIBED as the leader of a band of burglars in Brooklyn, New York, 
Herman Crouse, a policeman attached to the 87th precinct, recently was 
convicted of the theft of eighteen thousand dollars’ worth of furs from a 
local store. Another policeman, Peter Ruegers, who turned State’s evidence, 
and four civilians, were said to be members of the gang. 

According to the story Rueger told, Crouse approached him and proposed 
the robbery. He also made the plans and secured the codperation of the other 
participants in the burglary. 

Crouse, who had served for fourteen years on the police force without 
having a single charge against him, was sentenced to from two and one half 
years to four and one half years at Sing Sing for burglary in the third degree, 
and when that term shall have expired, he must enter upon another and longer 
period of incarceration for grand larceny in the first degree. 
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TEACHER WEDS EX-CONVICT 


S° great was the faith of Miss Mary A. Fairchild, a public-school principal 

at Forest Hills, New York, in Henry C. Hoppe, that she not only used her 
influence to have him freed from prison, but also married him. Four years 
ago Miss Fairchild, interested in prison-welfare work, met Hoppe in Sing Sing, 
the big penal institution at Ossining. He was under sentence of from three 
years and six months to six years for burglary and carrying a revolver. Dur- 
ing her visits to the prison Miss Fairchild became convinced that Hoppe was 
sincerely desirous of reforming. Then she took up his case with the parole 
board and with the judge who had sentenced him. Her argument in his favor 
secured his release and commutation of his sentence. 

That was over two years ago. Evidently Hoppe has justified his fair 
advocate’s faith in him during that time, for recently the principal gave proof 
of her entire confidence in him by marrying him. 
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7 Eugene A.Clancy 


Author of ‘‘In the Curtain’s Shadow,”’ etc. 


‘VE been strictly on the level 
for three years, now; I’ve got 
a legitimate business, and 
I’m making money—square 
money. A hard time of it? You said 
it! I had a devilish hard time of it at 
first, convincing the bulls, convincing 
the whole entire world, it seemed, that 
I really was going straight. I was kept 
so busy convincing people that I 
couldn’t find time to do much else for 
a few months. It seemed that every 
hour on the hour some new Jasper had 
convinced. By the time I got 
home at night my throat was sore from 
talking about myself and handing out 
And I had to keep 
a regular library of convincing docu- 
ments in my coat pocket, ready for in- 
stant use. And there was one week I 
kept those documents under my pillow 
to present to one thick-skulled bull who 
amused himself by running into my 
rooms at four in the morning just to 
a look at me. Actual fact! But 
he wasn’t the hardest to convince— 
he and the rest of the pack laid off me 
The hardest to 
convince was my ex-pal and associ- 
Long. That’s what I 
wanted to tell you about. 

Scotty was a mild, earnest, cheerful 
little guy. He had one of these nice, 
agreeable faces, with friendly eyes. He 
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with any one as I did with Scotty, and 
I don’t expect to meet his like in many 
a day to come. But you know how it 
is—when a man like me makes the big 
turn he’s got to throw the past over- 
board without any exceptions. I’m not 
putting it any too strong when I tell 
you that I near cried when I broke 
it to Scotty that I wasn’t going to see 
him no more. Try to reform Scotty, 
too? Say, brother, one at a time at that 
stuff—I had quite enough to do 
straightening out myself! 

Well, Scotty wouldn’t believe it, of 
course, that I was going to chuck the 
game; your pals never do. [ven the 
best of them, such as Scotty, can’t see 
anything to it but some new kind of 
stall. But gradually the way I was act- 
ing and talking had an effect ; he seemed 
to believe that I was telling him the 
truth. The finat blow, that I was going 
to quit him cold and for good, I re- 
served for the last—after the whole 
world, with the single exception of 
Scotty, was convinced. 

I threw a swell dinner into him one 
evening and then took him up to my 
rooms. I planted him in an easy-chair, 
gave him the best cigar to be had, and 
told him that he and I were through; 
that it was the last night, the last time, 
that we were to see each other. I told 
him gently, of course, in words that 
he could understand, and I wound up 
by telling him that ] 
friend, and that ways be 
cash on hand for him if he needed it. H 
didn’t get sore—he wasn’t that kind. 
He seemed to take it just as I 
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him to. I can still see them friendly 
eyes of his blinking when I quit talk- 
ing. He didn’t say a word for some 
minutes, and I wondered what was go- 
ing on behind them eyes. At last he 
took a long pull at the cigar and looked 
at me, kind of hurt and puzzledlike. 

“T get you, Jim,” he says quietly. 
“You're dead right. I seen a month ago 
that you was tellin’ me the truth about 
quittin’ the game for good. But I 
didn’t figger out that I wasn’t goin’ to 
see you no more. I don’t want to slop 
over, Jim, but I kinder got used to be- 
in’ with you and talkin’ to you. There’s 
some nice enough guys in the crowd I’m 
runnin’ with now, but there ain’t none 
of them like you. I’m goin’ to be pretty 
lonesome for a while, I guess.” 

He stood up and put on his hat. 
“Well, so long, Jim,” he said, holding 
out his hand. 

“Sit down,” T says. 
for you to cut it this short. 
lot to say to you-——” 

“Ain’t no use, Jim,” he stops me, 
smiling. “I might as well trot along 
now. It’s kinder foolish to hang 
around after the show’s over. Good 
luck to you, Jim!” 

He sheok hands carelesslike, and the 
next thing I knew he was gone. 

I sat dewn and filled a pipe. I didn’t 
feel good, somehow. I felt mean and 
kind of sad, as you do when you have 
an idea that you’ve hurt some one who 
likes you, looks up to you, and leans 
on you. Then, too, Scotty’s cutting it 
short right then and there made me feel 
uneasy—not that I feared anything 
from him, understand, but it wasn’t 
what I had expected. There was a 
certain mystery about him that was new. 
I couldn’t make him out at all to- 
night, and Scotty had always been an 
open book to me. Here he was gone, 
and I wasn’t exactly sure just what was 
in his mind. It makes us feel more 
comfortable, you see, when we know 
just how a guy is thinking, especially 
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when we ain’t figuring on seeing him 
again. But I quit wondering about it 
after a while and turned my attention 
to some details of the little advertising 
agency I was starting. 

They were busy weeks for me, filled 
with hard work. Six months went by, 
and I didn’t see no more of Scotty. 
I thought of him now and then. I'd 
wanted him to stick around that night, 
as I intended making an effort to get 
him to quit the game himself. But I 
was. mighty busy now, as I said, and 
I was making good. I didn’t have much 
time to think of other things. 

I was making good, and I want to 
say right here that the world was giv- 
ing me a fair and square deal. By the 
world, I mean people what didn’t know 
me personally, though most of them 
knew about my past record, I ‘guess, 
Most every one of them people gave 
me an open break, with no questions 
asked—and they wasn’t busybody re- 
formers, either; they were just people! 
And say, some fellow wrote an article 
about me in a Sunday paper—‘Ex- 
criminal makes good in business’”’—you 
know the stuff! It made me mad, at 
first, for I didn’t want to be held up 
as a great example, a sort of hero, 
and I was afraid the busybodies and 
professional reformers would be invit- 
ing me to pink teas and maybe bother- 
ing me to give nice little talks. Some 
of them did come round, but I chased 
them. Then I didn’t feel so mad, for 
that article actually brought me _ busi- 
ness. A rich manufacturer came rush- 
ing in a few days later and give me an 
account that paid my office rent for a 
year. He was a big, hurry-up, knock- 
‘em-down guy. He spent exactly three 
minutes in my office. “Go to it, old 
man!” he enthused. “I want to help 
the good work along—show them!” 
His breezing in and out that way did 
me more good than a million reform- 
ers. 

Well, to get back. One night I had 
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occasion to visit the part of. town 
where I used to hang out. My office 
kid happened to live over there, and 
he was laid up pretty sick. I thought 
I’d take a look at him to find out how 
he was getting on. He had a nice 
mother and sister, and I sat chinning 
with them until pretty late. I left 
finally, and as I was ambling along the 
deserted street, making for the subway, 
suddenly a warehouse seemed to fall on 
me. Of course, in the single flash of 
consciousness that was given me before 
I went down for the count, I knew 
what had happened—some Jasper had 
beaned me for my roll! Some high- 
class comedy, what? 

I was in bed when I come to, and 
I saw at once that I was in a hos- 
pital ward. At first the nurse wouldn’t 
hold no communion with me at all; just 
kept telling me I was all right and to 
keep quiet. After an hour or so, how- 
ever, she seemed to decide that a little 
gassing wouldn’t hurt me, and she vol- 
unteered that I had been there two days 
and that it was afternoon of the third 
day. JI had been blackjacked and 
robbed, she said. I could have told 
her that myself, but I didn’t make any 
remark, for she was very nice and 
comforting, and I guess I was naturally 
feeling mean and peevish, what with 
my head thumping like a machine shop. 
After they gave me my supper the doc- 
tor took a slant at me and said I could 
see a few people if they didn’t talk too 
long. They let in my stenographer 
first. The office was humming along 
all right, it seemed, se I gave her a 
few instructions and sent her away, 
gently assuring her that I wasn’t going 
to kick off just yet. 

Then I experienced a slight shock, 
for the next person who came lumber- 
ing in and sat himself down beside the 
bed solemnly was that same thick- 

1 bull who I told you used to 
himself by running into my 
rooms at four o’clock in the morning. 
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I made a comic pretense of searching 
under my pillow for the documents I 
used to keep handy for him. To my 
surprise, he smiled very humanly, and 
I had a sudden notion that maybe he 
wasn’t so thick-skulled as I thought. 

“Don’t worry, Jim,” he says. “I’ve 
been off you that way for some time, 
as you ought to know. Well, how does 
it feel to get a dose of what you might 
have handed out yourself once— 
though I don’t believe you ever went in 
for the rough stuff?” 

“Tt feels like a foundry, if you get 
what I mean,” I says. “Strange to say, 
Tom, I’m glad to see you. It’s good 
to have you come in just to ask after 
my health.” 

“T suppose so,” he replies, grinning. 
“Did they lift much off you, Jim?” 

“They got the works,” I told him. 
“My wallet was lined with about six 
hundred bills, a lot of important busi- 
ness memos, and some letters.” 

“Well,” he says, “you needn’t worry 
about that either, Jim. We got your 
wallet all right down at headquarters.” 

“What!” I exclaimed. “You mean 
you made a pinch already ?” 

“Sure thing,” he says. “The guy 
who beaned you is safe in the cooler.” 

“Good stuff!” I says. “You fellows 
must be waking up and earning your 
wages. You got me interested. How’d 
you do it?” 

“Well,” he says, rather reluctant, I 
could see, “I don’t mind admitting that 
good luck had much to do with it. It 
seems that a man happened to come out 
of a building just across the street at 
the moment you got yours. He chased 
the strong-arm guy, and, being some 
athlete, as it turned out, nabbed him 
with no trouble at all and sat on him 
till the cops come. That’s all there was 
tor dt; 

I laughed. “Guess I owe that 
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“You sure do,” Tom agreed. Then 
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I noticed him looking at me in a pe- 
culiar way. “There’s a little surprise 
package in this thing for you, Jim,” he 
says slowly, “and that’s what I really 
came to see you about. The guy who 
beaned you is that ex-pal of yours, 
Scotty Long.” 

“What!” I yells, near jumping out 
of the bed. Then I lay back and stared 
at him. “Tom,” i says, “it’s not right 
to kid a man when he’s feeling like a 
foundry in full blast. Quit it!” 

“T’m not kidding you,” he replies, in 
a tone that there wasn’t any doubting. 
“The man who beaned you is Scotty 
Long.” 

I couldn’t say a word for a minute 
—Scotty! 

“Why,” I finally managed to say 
“the rough stuff was never Scotty’s 
game any more than it was mine! He 
couldn’t play that game—wasn’t built 
for it. He must have changed some. 
I don’t get it at all. And then landing 
on me! Coincidence sure does play 
funny tricks, Think of Scotty bean- 
ing me and not knowing who it was!” 
Again Tom looked at me in that pe- 
culiar way. ‘Coincidence is all right,” 
he said slowly, quietly, “but we’re not 
taking much stock in that stuff. Scotty 
laid for you and beaned you on pur- 
pose.” 

“Look here,” I says, “did Scotty tell 
you that? Did you fellows down there 
get that out of him?” 

“No,” Tom answers. “No. Fact is, 
we can’t get him to say a word. That’s 
why I’m here, partly. We thought that 
maybe you would have something in- 
teresting to say about it.” 

“Not a thing!” JI him. 
“Beaning me is the last thing in the 
world I’d expect from Scotty Long. 
That’s absolute straight goods. And I 
can’t throw a single ray of light on his 
reasons, Why, man, he was my fal!” 

Tom sat looking at me thoughtfully, 
sudden notion 
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“But you quit him,” he says, after a 
while. “You can’t never tell about 
those mild, quiet natures. They feels 
things keenly, sometimes, and they get 
to brooding. Their minds aren’t very 
big, you know. And then, one day— 
look out below! Well, the doc says 
you'll be all right in a day or two. 
Come down and see if you can make 
Scotty talk. We’re all kind of inter- 
ested in the thing.” 

You can guess that I was out of that 
hospital and down to headquarters just 
as soon as the doctors would let me. 
In five minutes I was sitting opposite 
to Scotty. There sure was a change 
in him. The first thing I noticed was 
his eyes. They were no_ longer 
friendly ; they were hard, with a sort of 
settled, obstinate light in them. There 
was no need of asking if he really had 
laid for me. 

“Scotty,” I says, at once, “why did 
you do it?” 

His unfriendly eyes refused to meet 
mine; he looked all around. “Because 
you was lying to me,” he says sutllenly. 

“How can you say that, Scotty?” I 
asks, and I found myself speaking in 
the tone we uses with wrong-headed 
children. 

He stays silent and sullen for a min- 
ute; then he gave me a hard look. 
“Say,” he suddenly asks, “do you re- 
member that dinner you blew me to?” 

“Sure,” I answers. 

“So do I!” he says with a sneer. “I 
remember a lot about it. The check 
was twelve dollars. You give the 
waiter a twenty to pay it, an’ by some 
mistake of the cashier he brings you 
change of a fifty instead of a twenty. 
You give him a two-dollar tip an 
quietly pockets all that excess change 
without a word. You was lookin’ at 
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“Why, you fool!” I says. “Maybe 
there was a mistake like that, but I 
did it unknowing, of course! I was 
pretty flush that night and wasn’t think- 
ing of money at all—just trying to give 
you a good time. I'll go to that place 
and make good at once, if what you 
say is true. But what: e 

“And another thing,” he cuts in vi- 
ciously. ‘‘When you was givin’ me all 
that soft soap in your room, do you 
remember answering a telephone call?” 

“Come to think of it, I did,” I ad- 
mits, wondering what next he was go- 
ing to spring. “What about it?” 

“That call was from Annie Arm- 
strong, what worked the department 
stores. You used to see a lot of her!” 

“Quite right,” I says. “But what of 
it, man? I had told her I was quitting 
the game—cutting it all out, and she 
understood, like the good fellow she 
was. She had some letters of mine that 
I’d asked her for, and she happened 
to phone while you were there, to say 
that I could come and get them the 
following night. That was all there 
vas to that. The bulls knew all about 
it, you idiot!” 

“Maybe I am an idiot, Jim,” he says 
with that sneer he had acquired, “but 
I don’t believe you. And then there 
was that bunk article in the paper 
about you! Say, I thought it all out. 
You’re just fixing yourself up for a 
whirl at the big time, and figgering that 
my bean wasn’t strong enough to play 
that game, you was just trying to drop 
me, gentlelike. I hand it to you— 
you're mighty smooth and clever, but 
you didn’t have to lie to your old pal. 
You could have trusted me, even if 
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you didn’t let me have a hand in the 
game.” 

Well, I argued with him for over an 
hour, but it was no use. There seemed 
to be something in him that just 
wouldn’t let him see things straight. 
Finally I gave it up. “All right, 


Last 


Scotty,” I said, “have it your own way. 
But [’ll do what I can for you. 
a good drag down here, and 

“T don’t want none of your help!” 
“You lied to me! 


I have 

” 
he snaps. Clear 
out !” 

There being nothing else to do, I 
left him. Of course I tried to fix things 
easy for him, but it seems they had 
a lot of other things on him besides 
beaning me, and I wasn’t able to do 
much. He went up the river for ten 
years. He’s up there now. And I’m 
always thinking about it. Not that I’m 
worrying about anything he’ll pull when 
he comes out—he may try to bean me 
again, for all I know—but it’s kind 
of queer. Here I am making goed, the 
whole business, police, and social world 
long ago convinced that I am square, 
and that one man up the river unalter- 
ably convinced that I am still a crook, 
and a liar into the bargain! Likely 
enough at this minute he’s breoding 
over it, planning to get even, or show 
me up, or bean me again. And he was 
my pal, the one person who was really 
close to me and ought to know the 
inner workings of my mind. Yes, I 
often think about it. I like Scotty, as 
you can see, I guess, and one of my 
favorite mental recreations is trying to 
think of some way to convince Scotty 
that I’m not a liar. It’s a funny w 
brother! 
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ia we know perfectly well we should not do this, that we are taking 

a mean advantage of you, particularly after having had such a beauti- 

ful time printing in last week’s Chat all those nice things which some 

of you readers of vast literary discernment and the very best of good manners 
had the kindness to say about us. 

However, we are going to do it just the same. And wouldn’t you do it, 
if, just as you were about to write a Chat, which a most forceful person from 
the composing room had insisted upon having “within one hour, or he’d ‘lock’ 
the blamed magazine up without any Chat?’ Just imagine an issue of the 
Detective Story Macazine without a Chat! Why you readers would be 
rushing back to the news stands demanding fourteen cents of your money back. 
“Getting enlargement of the cranium?” Quite right, and so would you. Read on! 

Well, as we were saying, wouldn’t you do it, if, just as you were going 
to write a Chat, one of the boys came in from the post office and laid a letter 
on your desk, and you opened the letter, and the letter was from a lady—“at 
your service’—of whom you never before had heard—no, honestly we have 
never heard of this lady before—well, wouldn’t you print the letter if it said: 


“Nobody loves an editor! He is constantly being named either a fool o1 
a knave! But I want to tell somebody right here that the Detective Story 


MAGAZINE has one clever man at its head. The Chat is interesting and at 
the same time most amusing. Hark, oh, ye authors, unto the job of an editor 
—would you change with him? Nay, nay! 

“This makes me think of an old quotation: ‘God gave them wisdom that 
have it, and let those that are fools use their talents.’ 

“Construe it as you like, but long life to the magazine. 

“Mona Morcan (At Your Service). 

“Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa.” 

Now, honestly, wouldn’t you do just as we have done? Of course, we 
are an impulsive creature, and perhaps we have dashed into this thing without 
a proper and becoming sense of modesty. If we have, forgive us. But really, 
what this wise, consoling, and most understanding lady says about persons mak- 
ing unkind remarks about us is perfectly true, much as we hate to admit it. 

Take, for instance, the authors whose stories we send back! Why, the 
things they say! Well, we have to be careful what we print in the magazine. 

Really, though, under the circumstances, as we have stated them, wouldn't 
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“I was admitted to the Big Show on the first day of September, 1887, at 
a place called North Hinsdale, New Hampshire. I have taken a crack at 
farming, lumbering, fishing, tool making, drafting, steamfitting, tin knocking, 
carpentering, railroad firing, stenography, ditch digging, clam digging, brass 
pounding, booming, bumming, and panhandling. 

“I have ‘cooned the crummy,’ ridden the ‘plush,’ the ‘deck,’ the ‘blind,’ 
the ‘rods,’ and the ‘front end’ of a ‘passenger hog’ in a snowstorm, and I 
will swear it was ninety below zero, and that the old teakettle was fanning 
cinders one hundred miles an hour. I am a fly-by-night. I must be distantly 
related to a tomcat. Midnight will frequently find me just starting for a 
tour of the road in a cab, up in a switchman’s shanty, out at a roundhouse down 
in ‘ink pots’ and dives of crookland, out poking around the sea in a power 
boat, or trying to horn in at a meeting of ‘boes in a ‘jungle.’ I have taken 
my ‘mill’ and a smoky lantern and the old gas tub, and headed for Hangman’s 
Island on a dark and stormy night just for the fun of putting myself right 
at home with ‘Blue Jean’ in a musty, deserted-island shanty in the bay. 

“Sometimes I hate writing fiction; again I wouldn’t swap knowing my 
old friend Big-nose Charley and Matt Cardiff and George Holden, my old 
mill, and a chance to create, or try to, everyday sort of likable folks, for any- 
thing on earth. Sometimes it takes me a week to write two paragraphs; again 
I do six thousand words in a day and part of a night. 

“Four years ago I signed up a mate. She is first assistant and a corking 
hand at digging up plots and correcting manuscript. I write all my stuff on 
a typewriter, or ‘mill... When I get a story back I fire it in a trunk or a desk 
drawer and a year later rewrite it and sell it, sometimes to the same editor who 
on its first trip out couldn’t see it at all. 

“The editor of Detective Story MAGAzINE asked me to write a little 
something about myself. I have done better than that. I make the motion 
now that some time the boss himself write a little sketch for us humble ‘orthors’ 
and the readers. What does he think of the people who read his magazine? 
What does he think of the bunch who pound out fiction for him? What 
does he do when he isn’t editing a magazine or so?” 

[Oh, come now, brother Tyler, we don’t want to seem boastful. Really, 
you embarrass us. } 





If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Leuwise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclese a stamped, ad« 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and wiil give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances wii! the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hard a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 

BuNnNie.—I’ll make you happy right away—that is, if you do really rely 
upon graphology—by telling you that you have the typical “literary hand.” 
Small, compact, with individual letter formations, yet with a certain graceful 
“swing”; small, but precise capitals, and refinement in all strokes. That's what 
you look like chirographically. 
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not apt to be on real speaking terms with yourself. You are innately selfish 
as to deed, though not as to intent. You have a personality which has moments 
of much charm, and moments of sullenness. You have a strong will, too apt 
to be used in personal aggression. Yet, with all this, you have high ideals. 
Trouble is, you and the ideals are not really interwoven. The specimen which 
you inclose shows a clear, accurate mind, a well-balanced nature, and a per- 
sonality marked by an exceptional degree of tact. 


W. R. G.—There is no reason why you should not have perfect health. 
Any one who smokes and chews a good deal is sure to be nervous. Modera- 
tion in all things is the true key to a sound mind in a sound body. Immoderation 
in thought is just as injurious as in a habit. With your intense liking for 
out-of-door life I should think you would find it easy to become a real athlete. 
I do not believe that consumption is really hereditary. 

N. J. McC.—The specimen in which occurs the allusion to “lawn bow!les” 
expresses a character of unusual conservatism, mildness of temper, and good 
sense in practical ways. These careful, pleasant, rather old-fashioned letter 
formations show that no violent passions or inclinations have found lodging 
in this gentle spirit. The specimen, signed Jack, shows courage, ideality, im- 
agination, and a temper. A lover of action, this person. The specimen “re- 
ceived your letter” expresses tact and good nature; shows lack of efficiency 
and a tendency to be the slave of circumstance. The fourth specimen shows 
a person with some of the disposition of the last specimen discussed, but with 
more ardor, shrewdness, and self-control. 


LorrAINnE Woop.—You certainly are a person of unusual traits; unusual, 
that is, in their combination. Thus, your angularity of formation shows your 
tendency not to be of a yielding disposition, yet the way in which you disconnect 
your letters shows more than ordinary intuition; your “t” bar expresses an 
aggressive will power, and your small letter formations show a disposition to 
yield to spiritual, moral, or temperamental pressure from others. 
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To make a proper, well-balanced estimation of your character would take 
up all the space allotted to this department. I'll have to ask you to be satisfied 
with this bold outline of it. 
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. M. T. D. P.—We can’t all be successful in everything, can we? For 
years I mourned over the fact that I was about as handy with a needle as 
nothing at all, but in time I decided to let it go at that. I can always make 
enough money to hire somebody else to sew for me. That’s what you had 
better do about your housekeeping. No, I don’t mean that you should break 
up your home. Get a good, middle-aged woman to be your housekeeper, and 
you go out into the business world. You will not be making a mistake.. You 
will find plenty of efficiency in yourself as soon as you stop trying to wrestle 
with the cookbook and the vacuum cleaner. Your husband’s writing shows me 
the lack of a sense of humor. Better get him to develop it. People who take 
life too seriously are riding for a fall. The specimen shows humor, combined 
with some eccentricity. Not especially interesting mentally, this specimen, but 
is apt, I think, to be the writing of one who has fascinating personality. 

F. H. M.—Would you make a good “cartoonist, designer, draftsman, 
pianist, song writer, or author?” Now look here, my dear chap, you know 
as well as I do that you can’t write even a letter without labor, and that you 
haven’t any real talent for music. That’s your trouble; you are always thinking 
and dreaming “all around the lot” instead of using that good sense, evidence 
of which is given by your very well-poised and sensible writing. Of all the 
occupations you mention, that of a draftsman is the only one really open to 
you. You have lots of practical ability, and if you stop daydreaming you 
will find life easier than many people do. 


K. W.—I don’t wonder at your misery. No one in the world is more 
unfitted for office work than you. 
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sending a stamped, addressed envelope, and I will give you some specific advice 
along this line. 

Matitpa.—My dear, you have all my sympathy. I do not know of any 
bereavement like that of losing a mother. Words are really futile, aren’t they? 
There’s no use in my telling you to be brave, because you are, anyway; and 
there’s no use in saying, either, a lot of the things that are commonplaces. But 
I think I can say this—that grief, mellowed by time, becomes gradually a glow 
of spiritual revealing. Don’t make the mistake of hiding away from the world. 
That very jolly and happy soul would not want you to do that, would she? 
Carry her message of good cheer and courage abroad, and you will most truly 
be showing your love for her. 

ELEANOR L.—I do not believe that you need to spend one hundred dollars 


on learning designing. 
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If you have been in the tailoring business for the last ten years you have 
the beginnings of designing. Just get with a house which specializes on in- 
dividuality, and you will learn more than you would in any school. Schools 
of design are good, if one has not had the training your practical experience 
has given you. You do not tell me where you live, but surely you can find 
exclusive “‘costume shops,” such as I am talking about, in almost any 


of this country. * 


HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN 
HANDWRITING 


LESSON XVi 


The Letier B 
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rounded and flowing hand, is characteristic of a strong love of music. Also, 
inflated loops are nearly always found in the writing of high-class dancers. 
B has one distinctive formation, which is: 


People who use this sign are entirely too trustful and often are talkative. 
They cannot be trusted with a secret; not because of any wish to divulge it, 
but because their confidence is too easily won, and their ability to be uncom- 
municative is nil. 

Loops of b, f, h, k, and 1 which are too tall in proportion to the loops 
which lie below the line of writing, show a sort of spiritual top heaviness. 
These are the people who are so altruistic that they never can see why anybody 
should demand the payment of a debt; the people who give in charity what 
they should apply to their butchers and grocers’ bills. 


COMER AT NEES? 


EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 
CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Mr. William J. Burns is a well-known criminologist, who for years has been 
engaged in the study and investigation of crime and criminals. Any of our readers 
may consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating to 
crime and its detection, to psychological problems, and the protection of life and 
property against criminals and other evil-doers. Letters seeking expert information 
along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. 
Burns, without charge, if stamp fer reply is inclosed; they will be discussed in this 
department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when so desired. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 
Jason.—All applications to the Civil Service, of any branch, must bi 

nade on the blanks furnished by the Commissioner. If for the Classified D 
irtmental Service, they should be addressed to the U. S. Civil Service C 
ission, Washington, D. C. If for the Classified Postal S | 
hould be to the postmaster under whom such servi 
Classified Customs Service, the address should be to tl 
Office in which service is desired. All officers receiving such ap; 
forward them to the proper Examining Board. Every applicant 
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under oath, the following: Full name, residence and P. O. address, citizenship, 
age, place of birth, health, right of preference by reason of naval or military 
service, previous employment in the public service, business or employment, 
residence for the previous five years, and an outline of the education possessed. 
No person in the employment of the army or navy may be an applicant. 
Proper certificates of good moral character, health, and mental soundness must 
accompany all applications. As for the Secret Service, the probabilities of 
a man who has not distinguished himself in some line of detective work get- 
ting a good appointment, are exceedingly small. 


Sct. Epeson.—If{ you will look among the advertisements of different 
brands of handcuffs you will find one or two makes which will not cause the 
trouble you mention. An experienced operative, however, would not be likely 
to have that happen very often. 

SLteutH.—I have repeatedly said that the disguise which consists of false 
beards and eyebrows and wigs, make-up for the face, and so on, is a thing 
which is hardly ever necessary, and which is an exceedingly difficult matter. 
For shadowing at night such disguises might do, but for daylight work it is 
all but impossible for such forms of disguises to be employed successfully. 
A change in clothing, in hats, shoes, and neckwear often will work wonders, 
if you change your walk and manner to correspond to the type of person whom 
you are impersonating. As a detective new to the work you will only make 
yourself ridiculous if you try any elaborate disguises. 

M. M. H.—70.0; 76.0; 91.0; 20.; 14.8; 7.4; 27.7; 12.2; 10.6; 50.2; yes, 
rather unusual. 

SIBVIBTAECECECEE 


HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 
CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us to under- 
stand different persons’ natures by studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so 
that we may know which of our acquaintances would make congenial social! com- 
panions, which suitable business associates, et cetera. Unless your case is urgent, Mr. 
Craig would prefer that you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you 
are particularly interested. However, if you are confronted with problems that de- 
mand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of 
the conditions which baffle you, give as complete a description .of the person in ques- 
tion as you can, and, when possible, inclose a photograph. Mr. Craig then will give 
your case his personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This 
Service is free. 
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or the brunet. They are inclined to feel friendship, admiration, and respect 
deeply, but are not ardent, nor do they crave for that close personal association 
with others which is so marked a characteristic of the brunet, and which the 
virile blond feels, though in a lesser degree. 

The paler blond now under discussion usually has eyes which are of pastel 
tints. When the eyes are deeper in tone it will be observed, by careful in- 
spection, that the hair also is deeper, and that the skin is not truly pale. With 
the pale skin, semiblue, lightish-green, brownish-green, hazel, very pale yellow 

not the flaming tawny color mentioned in a previous article—and _ indeter- 
minate eyes with odd, almost purple spots may be seen. 

The frame has not the angularity of the red-haired, but is not rounded, as 
the truly golden is. It is inclined to be spare of flesh, but without protuberant 
bones, often has a small neck and small hands and feet. 

People of this type usually perform delicate operations successfully. They 
have not the genius for large machinery possessed by the red-haired type, but 
are capable of the most careful and skillful manipulation of small instruments. 

Another characteristic of this type is personal neatness, 


UNDER THE LAMP 


CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 
J ADDISON BROOKS lived the life of a respectable citizen—to all out- 
s 


ward appearances. In the small community in which he made his abode © 

he was looked up to as a leader. His home was sumptuous and elegantly 
furnished; his motor cars were surpassed by none for miles around. In every 
way was his conduct exemplary, so far as surface appearances went; he was 
a kind, indulgent father and a model husband. He was accepted by his fellow 
townsmen for what he told them he was—a retired merchant spending the 
twilight years of an overactive life in rest and_easy living. 

The truth was that J. Addison Brooks followed criminal pursuits. The 
appearances of respectability were simply blinds meant to thicken the veil that 
cloaked his unlawfulness. 

Brooks was what is popularly termed a “high-class” burglar. He did his 
jobs by worming his way into the confidence and trust of his prospects, and, by 
being invited to their homes, he was able to observe and lay plans for his depre- 
dations, without arousing the slightest suspicion, 

For years he had played his game successfully, but the inevitable outcome 
of such a life finally overtook him. It came about in this way: 

The jewels and plate that Brooks stole he buried at various places in 
garden of his own estate. He feared to trust his memory as to the exact 
at which he dug holes for each new collection of loot, so he jotted down 
memorandum that he meant should be seen by no one but himself, and that 
should enable him to locate his stuff without difficulty. 

The last trick he turned before his capture was his most daring one. He 
robbed a wealthy neighbor named Jonathan Smith, of a hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of jewels. The affair caused a great furor, and no stone w eft 
unturned in an effort to locate the thief and recover the. loot. 
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Without his knowing it, Brooks had dropped a tie clasp while he was 
robbing the Smith place. This clasp had his initials on it; there was no mis- 
taking its ownership. It was turned over to the police at once, and a shrewd 
detective soon had Brooks under arrest and ready to confess. 

Here is Brook’s memorandum of the spot at which the Smith loot was 
buried, as the detectives who went through his papers found it: 

“From the northeast corner of my house walk at right angles to a point 
that meets an imaginary line drawn from the other end of the northeast wall. 
This makes the wall the base of a right-angled triangle. The Smith loot is 
buried at the spot which marks the apex of this triangle, considering the hy- 
pothenuse twelve yards longer than the perpendicular, and considering the base, 
and the sum of the hypothenuse and the perpendicular, in the ratio of one to five.” 

Allowing three feet to a stride, how many paces from the northeast corner 
of the house was the loot buried? 

See next Tuesday’s issue for the answer. 

The solution to the accused murderer’s cipher note is: “Keep your nerve. 
I'll get you out, like I said I would.” The numbers that were substituted for 
the letters were intended to be substracted from the first letter of the cipher, 
which was 99. The result of the substraction is the number corresponding to 
the positions of the letters in alphabet, as, 1 for A; 2, B; 3, C; 4, D, and so on. 


BPS PE CECE 
THREE ARRESTED FOR SWINDLING BANKS 
Wii H{ the arrest of Fred Avery, George Avery, and George Vogelle, the 
New York police believe they have ended the operation of a clever swindle 
practiced, with several banks in New York and Philadelphia as its 
According to the police, who say they have secured a confession 
from one of the accused men, the first step in defrauding a bank was for one 
of the trio to open an account there, depositing a moderate amount of money. 
Then the conspirators would ascertain the address of a well-to-do depositor in 
the barik, and, dressing well, one of them would call upon the person chosen 
and solicit a contribution to some charity. 

With an account at the bank the confidence men had access to blank checks. 
When they had obtained a check from the benevolent depositor, it was a simple 
matter for them to trace his signature onto a blank check and then to fill in 
the amount to be cashed. The tracing was usually done against a windowpane 
when the sun was shining upon it strongly. 
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This department, conducted in duplicate in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE and 
WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered free 
of charge to our readers. Its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with persons 
of whom they have lost track. 

While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 
right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 
for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 

If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” post-office address, 
for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific as to address, 
often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not found.” It would be 
well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 
notice out. 

Now, readers, heip those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like 
to be helped if you were in a similar position. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tele: 
gram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are absolutely certain that 
the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 


ee CARL, who, about March 3, 1918, RUYER, G. CLARABELL.—She was last heard 
was at Capon, Oklahoma, and wrote to his of in Buitalo, New York, in 1913. She 
people, stating that he would be called to mili- then eight years old. She was adopted 
tary service a few weeks from that date, and family named Loransbury, of Franklinville, New 
has not been heard from since. He was about York, and all efforts to get information of 
five feet five inches in height, with light curly have failed. If any one knows where she 
hair, and weighed about one hundred and forty or can give any news of her, they will Pres 
pounds, le had a scar on one of his eyelids. oblige by writing to C, F. B., care of this maga- 
His brother and sister are very much worried zine. 
at baving had no news of him, and will be 
most grateful to any one who will be kind enough JOHNSON, JOSEPH, who went to Montana in 
to let them know if they have heard anything the early 60's from Maryland, punched cat- 
of him, or know what has become of him. tle for Poindexter and Orr, later took up gold 
WILLIAM H. FRIEDLIEB, 6155 Michigan Avenue, mining, in which be was successful, and when 
Illinois. last heard of, about eight years ago, had sold 
out and was on his way to his home in Mary- 
Any one who remembers him please write 
[NFORMATION WANTED regarding the _ rela- his nephew, BENJAMIN Everrer’ BRAVIN, Jty 
tives of a boy born on the 15th of March, 101 Dock Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 
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by a’ oS — , august A A +d bege g Tem- ASING HER, THOM: AS—After the death of his 
perance, Michigan, who took him from the *. wife he gav bis inf: int daughter to ‘= 
foundling home on Summit Hill, Toledo, Ohio, y named Green, in Tit ois. He was last heard 
where a, had been given the name of Paul. of in Ohio. He has married again. His grand: 
His mother is supposed to have come from daughter will be glad to get any news of him, 
California. There is important news for his of relatives. Mrs, Lasker L, Gentry, Broken 
i if they ce: be found, and any as- row, Oklahoma. 
given ri » sincerely appreciated. SINGLE, FREDERICK W.—He is thirty-three 
Ww » to Li w F. Couuins, R. F.D,. No. 3, S years old, five feet nine inches tall, full 
Port Clinton, Ohio. ace, and has a boat tattoocd on his chest. 
last seen in Baltimore about one 
WEIR. VIOLET ADELE.—Nine years ago she 3 Mg 5 oe fea 
; +h n. MRS N INGLE, 614 Nort 
was taken from Cleveland, Ohio, to the aa ‘nue, Baltime Marviand 
Homewood Country Club, Flossmoor, Illinois, by : ae UEC) DERE TIONG: 
her uncle, Mr, Arthur’ Villeneuve. | She Kn ISTOF FERSEN, KARL EMIL, a Dan 
twenty vears old on August 17, 1919, is tall and forty-one years old, ! 
dark, Sh nay be ki n by the name of Olive } ; 
present where- 
to fine her 


Chicago, 


communbici 


, Bb 


will be U 
Holecom ‘ ‘ ‘ompany, raper al et \ McCaul! , 1341 Avenue 
Van Buren Streets, janapoli liana, York City 
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UNTER, SUSIF.—Her mother has not seen 
her for six years, and as she is now get- 
on in years s would be very happy to 


some news her daughter. She does 


not know whether she is dead or alive. She was 


last 
one 
her, 
will 
ELLEN 


come 


heard of in Albert Lea, Minnesota. Any 
who has seen her, or heard anything of 
: who knows where she may be reached, 
do a great kindness by writing to Mrs, 


JACKSON, Box 385, Lake Mills, Iowa. 


LENE H.—Baby is dead, and I am _ heart- 
broken, We_ forgive everything. Please 
or write. M. B. 


TONER, IRA, generally called Ed. He left 


to 


Lowellville, Ohio, in 1897, and is supposed 
have gone to some part of California. It 


was said that he had been seen in San Fran- 


cisco. 
abouts 


Any one who knows his present where- 
will do a great favor by writing to E. 
care of this magazine, 


WDE. ELMER RAY.—He is_ twenty-eight 


and was 


years old, has brown hair and blue eyes, 


last heard of at Silverton, Oregon, five 


years ago. His brother and sisters, Fred, Min- 


nie, 


and Rena, would like to hear from him, 


or from any one who can give them news of 


him. 


Any information will be thankfully re- 


ceived by bis sister, Mrs. MINNIE MALLORY, 604 
Thompson Street, Pendleton, Oregon. 


if 


baby 
gratef 


of 


cSLAIRON, CHARLIE.—As far as is known 

he was last heard of in Hardy, Arkansas, 

in 1906-7. 
is now 


His father is dead, and his mother 
very_old, and it would make her happy 
could communicate with her son. His 


sister begs him to write, and will be most 
11 to any one who will send her news 


EUNICE HOLLAND, Box 637, Everett, 


Washington. 
M°cPERMOTT, GEORGE L.—He is twenty- 


one years old, five feet out inches in 


weighs about one hundr and fifty-five 
ind has dark hair and ee eyes. 
oes in when he walks. He was 
) San Antonio, Texas. Iis 
influenza last April. His wid- 
wo! ying about him, and will 
any news that wi assist her 
arith him. { write to 
g McDERMOTT, 200 West Moulton 
“Wat rtown, N w York. 


LE ROY —TIIe is about twenty-nine 

s dark hair and large blue eyes, 

even and a half inches tall. He 

heard of in Casper, Wyoming, in Oc- 
Se Hlis parents live in Warsaw, In 
—_ d to write to L, R. S., care 


i sSiitondinae come home. Tena cries for 


Mis 


1 all the time. Please write to M. B., 


ing Department. 


. NELLIE MARGARET.—She was born 
Ottumwa, Iowa, in 1899, and was put 
‘ phi ans’ home there when she w: 

ld She is os to 
some | ple i ‘alifornia. 
anxi : tind her and 

’ vho will be 
ition that 
write to M 


CASTON, LEWIS LEROY.—He enlisted in the 

Canadian army one year before the United 
States entered the war. He is thirty-three years 
old, nearly six feet tall, with black hair and 
very brown skin. He is half Indian and col- 
ored. It is said that he was wounded and was 
in a Canadian hospital, but it is not known 
where. His sister will be very grateful for any 
news of him, as she does not know whether he 
is dead or alive. Mrs. PEARL Davis, Sodus 
Point, New York. 


ROGG, R. M.—He was last heard of in 

France, in 1918. If any one knows his 

address will they please send it to C. S., care 
of this magazine. 


SCHACK, OTTO.—He is a saddler and_har- 

ness maker, a son of Christian Schack, of 
Soonville, Missouri. He was last heard from in 
Sacramento, California, in 1897. Ile is ear- 
nestly asked to write to his sister, Mrs. Marip 
JAEGER, Boonville, Missouri. 


NFORMATION WANTED.—I am anxious to 
know if my father, DETLE NITE R, has a 
brother living in Bellevue, East St. Louis, Illlt- 
nois. If so I would be glad to hear from him 
or from any _ relative of his. Mrs. EMMA 
SMmitTH, R. F. D. No. 1, Jackson, Nebraska. 


ONSFORD, NEWTON D.—He was born in 

Ducktown, Tennessee, and was last heard 

of in California. He is sometimes known as 

Harry Cranford. Any information concerning 

him will be greatly appreciated by his brother, 

WILLIAM W. LOonsrorp, 1116 West Twelfth 
Avenue, Corsicana, Texas, 


HUMPHREY, GEORGE.—He separated from 
his wife about twenty-five years ago. 

was last heard of at St. Joe and Fordland, Mis 
souri. His son, who was too young when 
father left home to remember how he looked, 
and so is unable to describe him, would like 
very much to hear from him, and will be gr: 
ful for any assistance. T. T., care of this maga- 
zine 


I {iL L, MRS. JOE M.—Her maiden name was 

Cumberledge, and her stage name Evelyn 
Lovelace. ‘r home was i Wheeling, West 
Virginia. she was last seen i arlotte, North 
Carolina, on January &th., f b ler husband 
will appreciate any information about her. Jor 
es IIiLtL, Box 546, Spartanburg, South Caro- 
ina, 


JOHNSON, TARRY.—Please write to your 
° brother at 49 Pine Street, Detroit, Michi 
gan, or to your wife, as she is very anxious 
to hear from you. Mrs. Harry JOHNSON, f 
Root Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


STRI MHER, GLADYS.—Please write to your 
brother in care of this magazine, Bini 


I ARENCE, CARTER (C.—If you see thi 
+ tome. I am worried. M. H. 


M" HAEL, AUSTIN G.—He was with Cor 
pany B, 115th U. S. Infantry, at Cam 
eClellan, Annis ton, abams: A rier 
i not hear 
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LAWTON, 
who were last 


RICHARD C., and his wife MARY, 
heard from in Oakland, 
California, in 1915. There is a message for 
them from their son, Georcpn F. Please write 
to M. M. L., care of this magazine. 


QHOE N, ROLLAND E.—He left bome about 

shteen months ago. He is five feet nine 
inches tall, weighs one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds, has blue eyes and at-brown = hair. 
His mother is heart! woken at his absence, and 
his father be; him to come home, or write. 
CECIL A. SHOEN, 205 Arsenal Street, Water- 
town, New Com, 


HEPHARD, CLAUD E.—Write to your old 
pal. 1 was discharged on the twelfth of 
November, and have been trying to tind you 
for some time. Top STORMES, 411 Race Street, 
Searcy, Arkansas. 


Rs H, CHARLES GEORGE.—He was born at 
Hyde Park, Massachusetts, on July Srd, 

1888. ‘fle is about five feet five inches in he ight, 

has blue eyes, medium-brown hair, light com- 

plexion, and weighs about one hundred and 

forty pounds. He was last heard of in 

His sister is anxiously seeking him, and 

be most grateful to y one who will send 

his address. A. M. R., care of this magazine. 

RAY.—He was in the navy on 


Dorr I : he 
S. Viryinia for a while. His home 


is somewhere in Connecticut. Please write to 
your old shipmate and let us get together again, 
GEORGI t. JONES, 815 East Marshall treet, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


— CHARLES.—He was last heard of 
1¢ 20 McWilliams Avenue, one year and a 
half ago. He is about tive feet ten inches tall, 
and has a very dark complexion. Any one 
having information about him, or knowing his 
present whereabouts, will do a great tavor by 
communicating with his sister, Mrs. J. E. 
WHITE, Box 330 Wynyard, Saskatchewan, Can- 
ada. 
ya. A, DOMINICK.—When last heard from 
vas in’ a mining camp at Portland, 
Maine Ile is six fect tall, heavy set, light 
complexion, brown hair. Has a scar on his rig 
hand. Any news concerning his whereab 
will be highly appreciated by a relative. R. 
care of this magazine. 


BLACK, CLYDE.—He is about thirty-seven 
years old, five feet eight inches tall, has 
Ss, light-brown hair, and a light com- 
There is news awaiting him, and any 
hi that will icad to communication 
him will be greatly appreciated. B. 1 
M., care of this magazine. 


CuARLTON, WILLIAM.—He was an Engli 
man, and was born somewhere near Shef 

ficid. Ile leit home when he was fourteen ye: 

old and went to sea, sailing the Atlantic 

a humber of years. Iie atterwards came to 

America and married in Indiana. le died in 

Caruthersville, Mi uri, at the age o f 

If any one of hi relatives 

municate with me, Iness will 


LiENRY rr HARLTUN, 


Prasidio 
to his neti 
who have 
two ye ar 
necticut, 


Missing sesabeait 


RIFFING, CHARLES E., and his wife, LULD, 
Ww Kp T aot heard of they were in Kansas 
I have important news for them, 
will lead to their 
received. A. @ 
Canada. 


City in 1912. 
and any information that 
whereabouts will be gladly 
PHIEIELD, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 


INDSTROM, J. A, F.—When last heard from 
he was working in Gloversville, New York, 
is a glove maker, and was born in Swede on, 
about fifty years of age and weighs one 
hundred and forty pounds. He is bald on the 
top of his head. Any one knowing him will do 
a great favor by writing to PETERSON, care of 
this magazine. 


Bau TON, MRS. DORA, maiden name Cranifill. 
She was last heard of in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, about three years ago. Any informa 
i that will lead to communication with her 
be highly appreciated by her brother, F, 
CRANFILL, Cisco, Texas. 


BRAWN, JAM.—He was last 
Lynn, achusetts, in 1908, 
went on a visit. His home was som: bee 
New Mexico. is wife was a Canadian 
Mertha Zeigler. Ilis daughter, Nellie 
very anxious to find him and will be 
grateful to any one who can give her news 
her father. Mrs. MAB BECK, General Delivery, 
Fresno, California, 


Ou sSON, JOIN, or Slochkestade, who was last 

seen at Bassano, Alberta, in the summer 
of 1912. His family is very anxious to hear 
from him, and he is asked to write to his sis- 
ter ANNA, care of this magazine. 


HAkris, 


ne are 


Ppa mee mo HW. M., of the Rail- 

way Transpo tion Corps, who was dis- 
charged from service at Camp Pike, Arkansas, 
September 8rd, 1919. If any one knows where 
he is now they would confer a great favor by 
writing to me. I would > glad to hear from 
any officer who was associated with him at 
Camp Pike. A. B. CorrLy, Newburg, Missouri. 


Bown, R. 


rom you. Hie has some 
Write to 2623 West 
Pennsylvania. 


C.—Your buddy would like to ! 

valuable informa 
tion for you. York Street, 
Philadelphia, 


ee r JIM 


cGILVR tf ALEX., and his 
rr ) elative. 


are aske mmunicate with a 
med in Soures, P. E. I about 
ing ir father’s name was 
John, and two sisters, 
and Magzgie. Any information will be grat: ] 
appreciated by a John. Please write to 
JOHN, re of this magazine. 


They were 
years ago. 


had a broth 


son of 


ITTY, ALONZO 
liam A, and Er 


ALLEN, the son of 
nma . Betty, who left 
Washington, twenty 
‘ Ilis mother is 
him before 
dead and 

Vv poor 

may hear from her de: 
to her. Mrs. LEONA 
West Sprague Avenue, 


Is in 


JOHN LARR 
. ars old, has 
+ about one hund 


n in Buc 


gratefully received b 
ris, Newtown Square, 





Missing Department 


Gus. J JOSEPH R.—Last heard of in New- 

New Jersey, in 1905. He is asked to 
write “to ‘his daughter Mattie. Any one rye 
where he is at the present time will do a grea 
favor by communicating with his daughter, a. 
MaTTip NAPLES, 14 Spruce Street, Buffalo, New 
York. 


OGISH, JOSEPH.—He is seventeen or eight- 

een years old. He was sent to St. Pat- 
rick’s Orphanage, and was adopted from there 
by Charles Fitzpatrick, of Rock Lake, Pennsyl- 
vania, who- kept him for five years, Any 
news of him will be gratefully appreciated by 
his brother, JOHN BOGISH, care of this maga- 
zine. 


FORTIER, AMY.—He left his home in Phila- 
delphia some months ago and has not been 
He is five feet six inches in height, 
weighs about one hundred and thirty pounds, 
has dark, curly hair, dark eyes, several gold 
teeth, and a cut on the left side of his head. 
If any one knows where he is they will do a 
reat kindness by writing to his wife, Mrs 
ee Fortier, 226 Washington Street, Cen- 
tral Falls, Rhode Island, 


ILLER, 

about sixty-five years old, tall, 

hair. He is a ‘calciminer and painter. 

last heard of he was in New York City. Any 

one knowing his present whereabouts please 

send information to M. S., care of this maga- 
zine. 


SAHL MANN, LILLIE.—She left Charleston, 
South Carolina, in 1911, and was last heard 
from in 1915 from New York City. It has been 
said that she was in Panama in 1917. Her 
husband, Henry, enlisted in the navy in New 
York City in 1914. He is an electrician. Any 
information will be very much appreciated 


her sister, J. C. P., care of this magazine. 
SMITH FLOSSIE, the daughter of Ervin and 
Emily Smith. When last heard from she 
was in Syracuse, New York, seventeen years 
ago. She is now about twenty-seven years old, 
and has black hair. Her uncle would like to 
hear from her. W. W., care of this magazine. 


G4Y. LEVI.—When last heard of he was, go- 

ing to take up a homestead near Twin 
Falls, Idaho. We wrote to his mother's sister 
in 1917, but ber letter to him was returned un- 
claimed. He was about thirty years of 
and may have been drafted in the army. ‘ 
sister's son is anxious te hear from him, and 
will be glad of any information. Also GEORGE 
ENGLISH, who was last seen in Joplin, Missouri, 
about three years ago. Will any reader of this 
Magazine do a sailor a geod turn by helping 
kim to find these two men? A. G., care ef this 
magazine, 


seen since. 


WILLIAM.—He is German by birth, 
with gray 
When 


ENEDICT, MARY FRANCES.—She was last 
heard from in 1907, when her address was 

102 Pendry Street, Fort Werth, Texas. Her 

father i very anxious to find her, and will be 

grateful to who will be kind enough 

to ¢ t him. ROBERT A, BENEDICT, 102 Niag- 
treet, Niagara Falls, New York. 


ing my father, who left 
tt 1906, Pelza Street, 
nville, South Caro- 
in Atlanta, Geor- 

dre 


Ip er 
magi izine, 
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who lived in Dexter, 

Maine, about five years ago, and was last 
heard of in Augusta, Maine. If she sees this 
she is asked to write to this department, and 
if any one who knows her address will kindly 
send it, the favor will be greatly appreciated. 
E, F, W., care of this magazine. 


HARRISON, EDWARD, of Birkenhead, Eng- 
land, and last seen in Wigan, England, 
about twenty years ago. The latest informa- 
tion stated that he was in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. If any one will be kind 
enough to send me his address, I shall be most 
grateful. F. A. H., care of this magazine. 


EMBERTON, CHARLES D.—He is about six 
feet tall, has brown eyes, black, wavy hair, 
and weighs two hundred pounds. He is now 
about thirty-six years old. He has a scar on 
his forehead. He has been gone from home 
about sixteen years, and when last heard from 
was in Indian Territory. His parents are wor- 
rying very much as to what may have hap- 
pened to him, and any one who can _ relieve 
their anxiety by giving any news of him will 
earn their deepest gratitude, Vicror PEMBER- 
TON, 1715 South Fifth Street, Ironton, Ohio. 


ACE, FLORENCE, 


THERIDGE, A. C.—He was last heard of in 

Maine, in 1919, when he was chief engineer 

of the S. S. Western Sea. His home is some- 

where in Kentucky. He is asked to write to 

c Meyer, 9 Rene Place, Brooklyn, New 
ork. 


HOMAS.—When I was six years o.1 I was 
put in a home in New Haven, Connecticut, 
and was adopted at the age of seven. My fa- 
ther’s name was supposed to be George L. 
Thomas. I have brothers and sisters, but can- 
not find them. I am_ married, but am very 
loncly for my own people. If any one who sees 
this can help me to find them, I shall be most 
grateful for per kindness. Mrs. Lovts Bs- 
PETITEE, Box 523, New Milford, Connecticut. 


TEWART.—Over fifty years ago I was placed 
in an orphan asylum in New York City by 
a Miss Pennimen. My father’s name was Stew 
art. He was a protestant and was in the hard- 
ware business in New York. I shall be glad to 
hear from any one who may have a missing rela- 
tive of my name, ELIZABETH STEWART, care of 
this magazine. 


Sc HMWARTZ, JOHN PHILIP.—Formerly of Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio, and later of the U. 8S. army, a 
noncommissioned officer for over twelve years. 
He was last heard of in California four years 
ago. He is between fifty-two and fifty-five years 
of age, tall, and weighs about one hundred and 
eighty pounds. If any of his old pals who know 
of his whereabouts should see this, or if he 
should see it himself, please write to H. F. F., 
care of this magazine. 


\EAY, V..V.—She was last 

June, 1898, in El Paso, Texas. She was a 
seamstress, and is now about fifty -eight years 
old. Her brother will be glad to hear from 
any one who can tell him where she is, r 
whether she is alive or dead. He is anxious 
to know what bas become of her and will be 
grate ful for any news. R. E. Seay, Sacramento, 
California. 


‘ heard from about 


About thirty years ago a cousin o 
this name came to the United 
vitzerland, and lived for a _ fes 
irgini Ie has not been hear 
was a carpent 
about t 


: that he had di 

noney Any information 
gratefully received by his 
of this magazine, 


I rum 
eft quite a sum < 
about him will be 
ousin, M. A. Z., care 
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HUCELMS, WALTER I.—He is about forty-six 
years old, has red hair and brown eyes, is 
apout five feet alks with 
a@ slight limp. His brothers and si very 
anxious to hear from him. His sist will be 
thankful for any information. EsLizaberu E. 
BAIRENS, 1452 New Castle Street, Portland, Ore- 
gon, 


nine inches tall, and w 
+, 


Gres USS, MATT.—He is a pipe fitter’s 

Te we ent to California and gave hi 
ee as 60 Myrtle Avenue, Long , 
all letters sent to him have been returned. 
any one knows his present address they 
asked to be kind,enough to send it to Ep Bt 
186 Penn Avenue, Rosebank, Staten Island, N 
York, 


LAMBERT.—He 
about five feet 


forty-two years of 
" even inches tall, of 
slim build, and has black hair and dark eyes. 
He is a native of Aberdeenshire, age l, and 
is known to have been fruit rancl s in Cali- 
fornia and itish Columbia. His your t sis 

I el, is anxious to from him, ar 

grateful for any formation 

J , 541 Sherbourne Strect, Toronto, 
tario, Canada. 


WOMACK, LESLIE HOLBROCK.—A_ few 
before Ct tmas, 1904, he le ft Pine 

Arkansas, to go to McAllister, Oklahoma, « 

ing, to return to spend Christmas wiih 

mother, but he has not b ‘en seen or } 

since that time. He i 7 

has gray eyes. > | 

long abeve his 

is caruestly 

information 


ers of his 
IRENE, pe 


D® 


zine. 


RAYMOND | 
ase write to E, ¢ 


LDER’ 
a ranch. 
. If any one 
kindness will be 
never forgotten. I will 
bless any on who will 
ANNIE B. ZiMMERMAN, 
dianapolis, Indiana. 


LEuM AN, JAY CLIFFORD, formerly 
town, Pennsylvania, twenty-seven } 
five feet five inches in height, weight 
hundred and thirty-five 
eyes, light-brown hair, 
one can tell where 
ayor or is mother 
him. les write 
sox 694, instown, 


Missing Department 


BENSINGER, DANIEL, the son of John 
Ella, and grandson of Sarah Wolfgang. 
is about thirty-five years old and is probably 
working in a mine or on a railroad. He wag 
ast heard of in Pottsville, Pennsylvania. 4 
vould be glad to have his present addresg, 
c., care of this magazine. r 


, THOMAS L.—About two years ago 
is working for Armour’s Packing Com 
last heard of in Kansas City, 

about five feet eleven inches 

has light chestnut hair and 

fingers i band have 

the first | 1 y informatiog 
ankfully receive ¥ his ¢ us father 


ROW! 1800 Orleans Street, Baltimore, Mary 


. S&S S&—Her husband 
Tampa, Florida, until 
1900 she marvied again, but the 
ond husbavd is not known. 
rding her will be rec 
f 


nd, A. 


kept @ 
whea 


18D8, 


M ADDOX, 


been home for 
silk weaver if 
i wenty. 

eyes, 

lis fa 

aM 

in toue 

my Street, 


1ue, McKeee 
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~When 
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“Here’s an Extra 


$50, Coase 


—I’m making real money now!” 


“Yes, I’ve been keeping it a secret until pay day came. I’ve been promoted 
with an increase of $50 a month. And the first extra money is yours. Justa 
little reward for urging me to study at home. The boss says my spare time 
training has made me a valuable man to the firm and there’s more money com- 
ing soon. We’re starting up casy street, Grace, thanks to you and the I. C.S.!” 


Today more than ever before, money is what 
counts. The cost of living is mounting month 
by month. You can’t get along on what you 
have been making. Somehow, you’ve simply 
got to increase your earnings. 


Fortunately for you hundreds of thousands 
of other men have proved there is an unfail- 
ing way to do it. Train yourself for bigger 
work, learn to do some one thing well and 
employers will be glad to pay you real money 
for your special knowledge. 


You can get the training that will prepare you for the 
position you wantin the work you like best, whatever 
itmay be. You can get it without sacrificing a day ora 
dollar from your present occupation. You can get it at 
home, in spare time, through the International Cor- 
respondence Schools. 


It is the business of the I. C. S. to prepare men in just 
your circumstances for better positions at better pay. 
They have been doing it for 28 years. They have helped 
two million other men and women. They are training 
over 100,000 now. Every day many students write to tell 
of advancements and increased salaries already won. 


You have tne same chance they had. What are you 
foing to do with it? Can you afford to let a single price- 
ess hour pass without atleast finding out what theI.C.S. 
= cor you? ere all we ask—without cost, with- 

: igating yourself in any way, simply mark and 
mail this coupon. , ad 


— — ——- ams TEAR OUT HERES = ee ee ee ee 


{INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


OX 3030-B,SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER 


Electric Wiring 
lelegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHUANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 

Gas Engine Operating 
OIVIL INEFK 


STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 

) Structural Engineer 

) PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Hest Metal Worker 


TOOUDUUDU0D0ODOODOU0U0O 
a 





ry 


at 


Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 
Mathematics 


Name... 
Present 
Occupation 
Street 

and No. 


City 


Canartians may send this coupon to 
wr a 


Electric Lighting and Railways 


Surveyi nd Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 





Inte tt Corr 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
(Sign Painter 
jj Railroad Trainman 
CILLUSTRATING 
,./ Cartooning 
(J) BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
._] Private Secretary 
(J BOOKKEEPER 
| Stenographer and Typist 
L)Cert. Public Accountant 
J TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
tommercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 


r) 


= eacher 

Common School Subjects 

“CIVIL SERVICE 

Railway Mail Clerk 

‘) AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing 
Navigation C Spantrh 
AGRICULTURE J) 

(_) Poultry Raising 


Freneh 
Itatlac 





State 
7-26-49 
Schools, Muntreal, Canada 








Learn Music at Home— ~ 
New Way Makes It Eas 


Either Playing or Singing— 
Every Step Made Simple as 
A BC by Print-and-Picture 
Lessons That You Can’t Go 
Wrong On. 


TRY IT ON APPROVAL 


Entire Cost Only a Few Cents 
a Lesson—and Nothing What- 

vat ) ever to Pay Unless You Are 
Satisfied. 


How often have you wished that you knew how to 
play the violin or piano—or whatever your favorite 
instrument may be—or that you could take part in 
singing? 

Ilow many an evening's pleasure has been utterly 
spoiled and ruined by the admission “I can’t sing,” 
or “No, I am sorry, but I can’t play.” 

At all social gatherings, some one is sooner or 
later sure to suggest music. When the others gather 
around for the fun, the one who can take no part 
feels hopelessly out of it—a wall flower—a mere 
listener and looker on! 

Or those long and 
when minutes seem like hours 


lonesome evenings at home 


by mail, Also thousands of men and 
women 50 to 70 years old—including 
many who had never before tried to 
play any instrument or taken a lesson 
of any kind—have found my method 
equally easy. My method is as thor- 
ough as it is easy. I teach you the 
only right way—teach you to play or 
sing by note. No “trick”? music, 
no “numbers,” no makeshifts of any 
kind. H 
I call my method “new’’—simply 
because it is so radically different 
from the old and hard-to-understand 
ways of teaching music. But my method is 
oughly time tried and proven. Over 225,000 
cessful pupils—in all parts of the world, and 
cluding all ages from boys and girls of 7 to 8 
men and women of 70—are the _ proof. La 
through the recommendations of satisfied pupil 
have built up the largest school of music in 
world, 
But I 
what I 
trial 
judge 
reason 
with 
you a 
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don’t ask methods 


myself say. 


you to judge my 
You can take any course 
singing or any instrument you prefer 
entirely by your own progress. If for 
you are not satisfied with the course 
what you learn from it, then it won't 
single penny. I guarantee satisfaction, 
the other hand, if you are p 





how quickly the time would 
if you could spend it at the piano 
or organ—or in making a_ violin 
“talk,” or in enjoying some other 
instrument. 

And now—at last—this pleasure 
and satisfaction that you have so 
often wished for can easily be added 
to your daily life. 

No need to join a class or pin 
yourself down to certain hours for 
lessons or practice. No need to pay 
a dollar or more per lesson to a 
private teacher, Neither the ques- 
tion of time nor expense is any 
longer a bar—every one of the ob- 
stacles that have been confining 
your enjoyment to mere listening 


pass 


Piano, 
Organ, 
Violin, 
Viola, 

Banjo, 

Tenor Banjo, 
Mandolin, 
Clarinet, 
Flute, 
Saxophone, 


Cello, 


Learn to Play by Note 


For Beginners or 


Advanced Pupils 


with the course, the total 
amounts to only a few cents #3 
son, with your music and 
thing also included. 

When learning to play or 
is so easy, why continue your 
joyment of music to mere I 
ing? Why not at least le 
send you my free book that 
you all about my methods? 
- know you will find this book 
Hawaiian — sorbingly interesting, simply 
Steel Guitar, cause it shows you how easy f@ 
Herp, to turn your wish to play or 
Cornet, into an actual fact. Just nowl 
Piccolo, making a special short-time 
Trombone. that cuts the cost per lesson int! 
send your name now, before 


Harmony and 
Composition, 
Sight Singing, 
Guitar, 
Ukelele, 











have been removed. 

My method of teaching music by mail—in your 
spare time at home, with no strangers around to 
embarrass you—makes it amazingly easy to learn to 
sing by note or to play any instrument. 

You don't need to know the first thing about music 
to begin—don't need to know one note from another: 
My method takes out all the hard part—overcomes 
all the difficulties—makes your progress easy, rapid 
and sure, 

Whether for an advanced pupil or a beginner, my 
method is a revolutionary improvement over the old 

methods used by private teachers. The 
lessons I send you explain every point 
and show every step in simple Print- 
and-Picture form that you can’t go 
wrong on—every step is made as clear 
as A B CC. My method makes each 
step so easy to understand and practice 
that even children only 7 to 10 years 
old have quickly become accemplished 
players or singers under my @rectiop 


special offer is withdrawn, 
obligation—simply use the coupon or send 
name and address in a letter or on a_ postcard 

Instruments supplied, when needed, cash 
credit. 





MR. DAVID F. KEMP, President F 
U. S. School of Music, 974 Brunswick Bldg., New York Gi 
Please send me your free book, ‘Music Le 

in Your Own Home,” and particulars of your Spe 

cial Offer. j 








